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Part of my Deſign, I have liſtened with 
 Reſpeft and Deference to the Senti- 


E VER fince the Publication of the firſt 


ments of the Public; and as I cannot find 


that the Performance is abſolutely diſapproved 
of, jo have always been far from thinking 
myſelf capable of an Attempt of this Nature 
that could poſſibly be free from Errors and 
Defeets, TT f 


Before the Reader, therefore, is acquainted 
with the Deſign of this ſecond Volume, and 
the Method obſerved in compiling it, it may 


ol be improper to correct the Miſtakes, ar 
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i PR EFAC E. 
defend the Obſervations which are thought to 


be ſuch in the firſt. By correcting the Faults 
of the former Volume, and offering a Word or 
two in Vindication of ſuch Notions as are 


deemed to be barely conjectural, at leaſt not 
capable of a Demonſtration, the Neceſſity of 
publiſhing @ ſecond Edition wi be prevent. 


ed, and the Gentlemen, who have been ſo 
kind as to encourage the Wark by hide 


will have no Injury done them. 


Vol, if Page 9. The Author, in his OG 


vations upon he Nature and Uſe of Logic, 
bas ventured to offer a Word or two in fa- 
vour of public Diſputations, © Diſputations,” 


fays he, © (regularly managed) are at leaſt 


« an Exerciſe F the rational Capacity, and, 


by keeping the Apprehenſion and Fudg ment 
* employed, may poſſibly ſerve to affift and 
improve the diſtinguiſhing Faculties.“ 
This Remark is ogy by fome People to be 


extremely unpolite, Diſputations by logical 


Mode and Figure being deemed an Exerciſe 


200 pedantic to make a Part of the Educa- 


tron of young Students in bis diſcerning 
Age. 


As to the Difeernmen! of the preſent Are. 


I ſhall [ay little of it, it being foreign to my 
Purpoſe. The Queſtion is not whether the 


Age be diſcerning, polite, or learned; but 
whether wt be too diſcerning to want the A 


Hiftance 


- WE 
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4 ſtance of the public Exereiſe above-men- 


'2 toned. 


That Logic is a Means to give us clear 
and diſtinct Ideas of Things, that it will en- 
able us to collecs one Thing from another 
with greater Certainty than Reaſon, unaſſiſt- 
ed, can poſſibly do, has been ſhewn already, and 
needs not be repeated. Now what 1s the Me- 

| thod of arguing by Syllogiſm, but the Rules 

of Logic reduced into Practice? What are 
public Diſputations, but an Application f 
thoſe logical Rules, by which the uſeful Pur- 
poſes above-mentioned are effected ? by which 
the Fallacy of an Argument is expoſed, and 
conſequently Truth diſcovered? And may not 
ſuch an Expedient as this be ſerviceable to the 
moſt ernie 9 


Public Diſputation (however abuſed and 
made ridiculous by unthinking Men) 1s cer- 
© Fainly an uſeful Exerciſe, and ought not to 
be diſregarded. Cudworth, Pearſon, Stil- 
lngfleet, Chillingworth, Hooker, and the 
fineſt Scholars in the laſt Age, were great 
Maſters of this Way of arguing ; and, when 
doe conſider the Character they have always 
* bore in the learned World, methinks ſome little 
” Regard ſhould be paid to the Manner of their 
Education. To ſuppoſe that that Exattneſs 
of Method, that Strength of Argument which 
appears throughout heir Writings, was 0w- 

Ee / TE ing 
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ing to their Skill in the Doctrine of Syllo- 
gilms, 1s by no means neceſſary, Great Ge- 
nius's wil] break out and ſhine through any 
Diſadvantages, and are frequently little in- 
debted to thoſe Aſſiſtances which are abſolutely 
neceſſary for the Improvement of meaner Ca- 
pacities, It is ſufficient for our preſent Pur- 
Hoſe, that ſome of the greateſi Men the Na- 
tion has bred, were Tete in the Man- 
ner above-mentioned ; and, till a better Me- 
thod of teaching Philoſophy 7s found out, 1 
ſee no Reaſon why the Examples of ſuch emi- 
nent Scholars ſhould not determine us in fa- 
vour of the preſent Expedient. 


It is a Truth well known to the thinking 
and judicious Part of Mankind, that there 
 Jearce ever were ſuch a Number of looſe, 


zale, trifling Performances publiſhed as in the 


preſent Age. Now is it conceivable that Pro- 


ductions of ſuch a Nature could poſſibly have 
been ſo frequent in this polite, this diſcern- 
ing Age (as it is called) had the Authors 
been accuſtomed to à cloſe, ſyllogiſtical Way 
of Thinking and Reaſoning ? For want of 
à competent Skill in 2 (the Groundwork 
of Compoſition) for want of Rules to aſſiſt the 
Underſtanding in diſtinguiſhing upon Things, 
in ranging Particulars under proper Heads, 

in reaſoning clearly and cloſely upon Subjects, 

ſeveral Capacities, it is moſt certain, have 
been rendered, in ſome meaſure, uſeleſs ; ; they 
having 
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NF ACE. vii 
having been utterly incapable F any Perfor- 


mance that has either been worth reading or 


bearing: Whereas Logic will at leaſt teach a 


Man to think and write methodically, and 
with Perſpicuity ; but, without it, his Tdeas 


of Things will be often confuſed, and his 
Manner "of Reaſoning loſe and inconcliſi ve. 


A Diſcuſſion of a \phileſupbical Neben i in 
a ſcholaſtic Way has its Lies, which no other 


Method of teaching Philoſophy can furniſh 


out with equal Advantage, To be acquainted | 
with the different Opinions of the ancient 


Philoſophers, to know the Defects of their 
ſeveral Syſtems, 10 be able to compare them 


with later Diſcoveries, and point out the 


Progreſs, the Advancements that have been 
made in the ſeveral Branches of Philoſophy by 


| the Moderns, is no inconſiderable Part of 


Learning. Now public Diſputations are per- 


haps as good an Expedient to teach the young 
Student Zheſe ſeveral Particulars as can be 


thought of. In order to diſpute upon a Que- 


flion, it will be neceſſary that he conſult 
fuch Authors as have written upon the Sub- 
ect; that he furniſh himſelf either with Ob- 


jections or Anſwers to ſuch Objections as ſhall 
be brought againſt the Point in Debate; that 
be urge the ſeveral Objections, if Opponent, 
with all the Force imaginable, and, if Re- 5 
ſpondent, that he examine them in every 
Light in which they can poſſibly be rags. 
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And 1s not this the ready Way to come at the 
true State of the Queſtion, and be acquainted 
with the different Opinions, not only of the 
ancient, but modern Philoſophers, who have 
treated of it *? But 


a This Reaſoning may eaſily be applied to Divinity-Diſpu- 
tations. A Diſcuſſion of a Point in Divinity in a ſcholaſtic 


Way has its Uſes, which no other Method of ſtudying that 


ſublime Science can furniſh out with equal Advantage. To be 


acquainted with the Opinions of the Primitive Fathers, of the 
many eminent Divines, who have ſince written in Defence of 
the Chriſtian Cauſe, of the ſeveral Heretics that have infeſted 


the Church ; to underſtand the Points in Diſpute between Us 
and the Church of Rome, as well as Diſſenters of all other De- 
nominations, are no inconſiderable Qualifications in a Divine. 


Nc public Diſputations are perhaps as good an Expedient to 


teach the young Clergyman theſe ſeveral Particulars as can be 
thought of. The Reaſons above-mentioned, which are urged 
in favour of philoſophical Diſputations, are a manifeſt Proof of 
this Point, and therefore need not be repeated. N 
The judicious Reader will be greatly pleaſed with an inge- 


nious Treatiſe upon this Subject, intituled, Reflections upon the. 


Nature and Uſefulneſs of Logic, c. written by Mr. Bentham, 


Fellow of Oriel College. This Author has ſhewn the Uſe and 
Advantages of ſcholaſtic Logic in a neat and beautiful Manner. 


He had obſerved, that the general Prejudices taken up againſt 
this Branch of philoſophical Learning, were chiefly owing to 
miſtaken Notions of it. FEES 

Logic, in Fact, is a Branch of Knowledge only infrumentali 
to Learning, only uſefvl as it enables us to diſtinguiſh upon 
Things, and make a judicious Progreſs in the Sciences that 
come under our Notice. The Schoolmer,. therefore, are per- 
haps juſtly blamed for their great Abuſe of it, for making it 


ſerviccable to wrangling and needleſs Diſputes, for putting too 


high a Value upon it, and extolling it as the principal Branch 


of Learning that deſerves our Attention: But, if they are 


blameable in theſe Reſpects, if they have magnified the Uſe of 
Logic, and the Exerciſes of the School, beyond their real Va- 
lue, docs it follow from hence, that they are of no Uſe at all; 
that they are a mere inſignificant Piece of Pedantry? Mr. 
Bentham has obviated the miſtaken Notions of this kind in a 


judicious Manner; and, in order to g ve Weight to his Re- 


flections 
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But here J eafily foreſee it will be obje&ted, 
That all theſe Advantages may be acquired 
« by conſulting proper Authors, without de- 
 bating Queſtions in that ſyllogiſtic, that pe- 


* 


* dantic Way that is made uſe of in the 


„ Schools.” = 


But how will the Gentlemen, 
who make this Objection, be ſure that the 
young Student ſhall conſult ſuch Authors as 


have written upon Queſtions in Philoſophy, 


unleſs be is obliged to diſpute upon thoſe Que- 


flions? Is not this at leaſt a Means to en- 
gage him to read and be diligent? 


flections, has produced the Authorities of Tully and Quinti- 
lian for almoſt every thing he has ſaid upon the Subject. Let 
a young Gentleman,” ſays he, © conſider Logic as a Part of 
& his Education, not as his Profeſhon ; if it makes him ac- 
5 quainted with the Inſtruments of Reaſoning, and puts his 
natural Faculties into a regular Diſpoſition, it fully anſwers 


its Purpoſe.— Logic has the fame Effect upon Reaſoning as 


Grammar has upon ſpeaking. The Uſefulneſs of both en- 
tirely depends upon their Application. They are a kind of 
* Foundation to Wiſdom and Eloquence, which is not deſign- 
** ed to appear above Ground, though neceſſary to give 
“Strength and Support to the fineſt Superſtructures. 

This Author's Obſervations upon /ogica/ Diſputations (to men- 
tion nothing more) are equally juſt and beautiful. ** In ge- 
„ neral, Diſputation,” ſays he, is very uſeful, as it habi- 
© tuates us to bring a Queſtion to the Point, as it exerciſes and 
puts the Spirits upon their Activity, as it diſciplines our 
Notions, and makes them ready to appear upon Summons z 
* add to this, that the keeping our Underſtanding upon the 
Stretch, whether upon the Ofenffve or Defenſive, has a na- 
„ tural 'Tendency to ſtrengthen its Powers ; our Thoughts will 
mechanically fall into that Train to which they have been 
** accuſtomed, without any exerted Act of Memory, and per- 
*« haps without our being able to quote the Rule of our Argu- 
mentation.“ Pages 18, 19. | 
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It 1s allowed, that a very great Know- 
ledge in the Law 18 frequently acquired by 
reading Statutes, Reports, Caſes, and ſuch 
Authors as are neceſſary for that Purpoſe 3 
and yet, if J am rightly informed, it is uni- 
man 4 agreed, that a Lawyer, who would 
be Maſter of his Profeſſion, muſt give his At- 
tendance at Weſtminſter-Hall, and hear the 
Points debated ; that this is the only Method * 
to enable him to diſtinguiſh upon Caſes, and © 
make a proper Judgment of the ſeveral Dif- 
ficulties which may come under his Notice : 
And if the Debates in a Court of Judicature 
are managed in a different Manner from 
_ thoje in the Schools; , at the Bar there is 
nothing of that Stiffneſs or Pedantry which 
_— Hllogiſtical Diſputations, yet till it E 
be remembered, that the latter is ſup- 
pojed to be the Exerciſe of younger Capaci= 
ties; and therefore an eaſier Application to 
their Underſtandings, a more plain Way of © 
Reaſoning, and a more formal Deduction of one 
Truth from another are neceſſary. If the 
Plainneſs or Pormality of ſyllogiſtical Diſpu- © 
tations was a ſufficient Reaſon for diſcarding . 
them, 1 fear the Mathematics muſt undergo 

the ſame Fate, and Euclid's Elements be 
deem'd an errant Piece of Pedantry. 
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. However, if the Formality or Pedantry of © 
Dilpurations be the T bing objected to, and a 
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 teſs formal Method, equally uſeful with the 


old one, could be thought of ; if ſome trifling 
Queſtions (for inſtance) about nominal Di- 
ſtinctions, about uſeleſs metaphyſical Niceties, 


dere abſolutely diſregarded, and others of 


more Importance were fubſtituted in their 


room ; if ſuch, particularly, were made 


choice of, as would neceſſarily oblige young 
Students to enquire into the Syſtems of the an- 
cient Philoſophers, and the Improvements of 


the Moderns, uc one, I believe, would oppoſe 
fuch a reaſonable Reformation, But then 


this is no Reaſon why ſuch an uſeful Exer- 


ciſe ſhould be wholly laid afide, And, if the 


UN1VERSITIES ſbould ever ſuffer it entirely 


to be neglefed (T ſpeak it with the utmoſt 
Deference to thoſe learned Bodies) J am per- 


ſuaded they would gratify but few who are 


real Friends either to themſelves, to Learn- 
ing, or Religion. It is not unuſual to hear 
a Set of Men exclaiming againſt the Dijci- 

pline of the Univerſities, and endeavouring 
to render it as contemptible as poſſible ; and, 


- ſhould they once talk it into Diſrepute, their 


Ends would, in ſome meaſure, be anſwered, 
What terrible Outcries ſhould we immedi- 
ately hear againſt the Want of it ! 


Vol. I. Page 22. The Author has aſſerted 
that the * ancient Geographers knew little 
« or nothing of the Longitudes or Latitudes 

- „ ea « and 
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« and that they had no Maps till the Time of 


% Ptolemy.” 


That the Ancients, ill Ptolemy's Time, 
had little Knnoledge of the Longitudes or 
Latitudes, 7s, I believe, very certain; their 
Sel in Trigonometry and Aſtronomy being 
vaſtly inferior to the Improvements of the 
 Moderns. Even Ptolemy himſelf does not 


appear to have been Maſter of any great 


Accuracy in this Reſpect. His Map of Bri- 
tain 7s a very mean Performance, he having, 
beſides other Defects, made the North and 
South of Scotland 0 be Moy Eaſt and 
Welt. 


But thew the Aſertion, that there were no 
Maps #1! the Time of Ptolemy, is a Mi- 


tale, which the Author fell into by copying 
After a very learned and ingenious Writer, 
who is ſeldom guilty of ſuch Errors, There 


were, undoubtedly, Maps long before Ptole- 


my's Time; Socrates, as lian reports, hav- 


ing produced a Map of the World, for the 
Tnfpedtion of Alcibiades, at leaſt four hun- 
dred Years before the Chriſtian Ara. But 


hen 
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then it is juſtly preſumed that thoſe ancient 


Performances were very inaccurate; the 


Maps of Ptolemy himſelf (who corrected thoſe 
of his Predeceſſors) being very defective, in 
compariſon of the Productions of the Moderns. 


Vol. I. Page 45. The Author has offered a 


Word or two in Defence of Mr. Camden's 


Account of the ancient Picts, who tells us, 


that they were no other than the extra- pro- 
vincial Britons. To this end he obſerves, that 
when the Romans had conquered ſome of the 
Britons, others, averſe to Slavery, retreated 
into the Northern Parts of the Iſland, and 
continued their old Way of painting them- 


ſelves. The Romans, therefore, to diſtinguiſb 
them. from the civilized and provincial Bri- 
tons, called them the Pic, 


This Account of the picts is direftly con- 
trary to what the learned Bede has ſaid of 


Herodotus, in his fifth Book, tells us, that Hecatzus the 
*© Hiſtorian, in order to perſuade the [onzars to continue in their 
Obedience, and not rebel againſt the Great King (for ſo 
** they called the Perſian Monarch) enumerated the Forces of 
* Darius, and all the Nations he commanded.” From hence 
the learned and ingenious Author of An Enquiry into the Life 
and Writings of Homer, concludes that Hecatæus produced a 


Map of the Perſian Dominions, and from it made a Computa- | 


tion of their Power, | ” 1 
In the ſame Book, Herodotus mentions Ariſtagoras, Tyrant 


of Miletus, going to Sparta to confer with Cleomenes, King of 


the Lacedæmonians, and carrying with him a Plate of Braſs, 


- 


and Rivers, was engraved, 


on which a Deſcription of the Whole Earth, with all the Scas 


them, 
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them, who will have it, that they were a 
People who came from Scythia, However 
that be, Camden's Conjecture is juſt, and 
that the learned Bede was miſtaken, with 
regard to this Particular, is highly probable : 
For, that the Pits, the Inhabitants of the 
North Part of our Thand, ſpoke the Britiſh 
Language, has been ſhewn already e, and that 
they were actually Britons, and retired into 
the North upon the Conqueſts of the Romans, 
appears from another Reaſon that is unque- 
ſtionable. The Numbers that ſettled in Cum- 
berland were ſo great, that the County took 
its Denomination from them, Cumberland 
being no other than the Land of the Cyrari 
or Cambri, the Name by which the ancient 
Britons were originally called. That North- 
umberland /ikewrſe derived its Name from 
the ſame People, and is only a Corruption of 
North-Cumberland, 1 h:ghly probable, the 
Omiſſion, as well as Change of Letters in an- 


cient Words, for the ſake of eaſier Fruuun. 
ciation, being very Frequent. 
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The County of d J am fon - 
fible, is generally ſuppoſed to have derived its 
Name from the Humber, the County lying 
North of that River; but if this was the 

| Caſe, what Reaſon can be given why the other 
Counties lying more e immediately North of the 


© Method of Study, Vol. I. Pages 45, 46. 5 
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PREFACE. — 
ane River, viz. the Biſhopric of Durham 
* and Yorkſhire, ſhould not have been deſeribed 
in the ſame Manner? Yorkſhire lies directly 
upon the North Side of the Humber, and 
* would certainly have received its Name from 

the River, ſooner than a County more re- 
more. | | | 


Vol. I. Pages 69, 70, 71, &c. The Author 
Has endeavoured to correct ſome Miſtakes 
which the learned Mr. Horſley fell into, 
in his Explanation of the twelfth Iter in An- 
tonine's Ttinerary ; but particularly he has 
offered ſome Arguments to prove, that by Bo- 
mio, in that Iter, is meant Bampton in De- 
vonſhire. The Author has now greater Rea- 
ſon than ever to believe, that his Conjecture, 
in this Reſpect, was juſt : For, whereas be 
formerly admitted that there was no Military 
Way between Exeter and Bampton, he has 
' now good Grounds to ſuppoſe the contrary, 
there being a Street (Via ſtrata) in the Town 
of Tiverton, and in the direct Road between 
Exeter and Bampton, that is called Bamp- 
ton- ſtreet to this very Day. Beſides, in the 
moſt ancient Writings relating to Bampton, 
the River is called Bothem, which the Ro- 
mans could not well have tranſlated by any 
: other Word than Bomium, the Letters (th) 
„ In the Middle of a Word, being too rough to 
be retained in jo elegant a Language as the 
Latin. The ancient Name of the Town, 
e ; 5 therefore, 
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therefore, was certainly Bothempton or Bome- | 
ton, that is, the Town upon the River Bo- 


thom or Bome: The Alteration of Bometon 
to Bampton is eafily accounted for, it being 


very uſual, amongſt the Saxons, to change the 
Letter O into A, as may be ſeen in the ſe— 


veral Inſtances in the Margin ©, 


However, as all Enquiries of this Nature 


are looked upon, by ſome People, to be uſeleſs 


and trifling, it may not be amiſs, in this 


Place, to remove an Objection that ſeems to 


threaten the Deſtruction 7 all uſeful, at leaf 
all ſpeculative Knowledge. 


« What fenifies that Knnoledge,” ſay they 
« that brings no real Advantage to Man- 


« kind? What is it to any one whether 


« Bampton was 4 Roman Station or not? 


&« or whether Bomio, in Antonine's Itinerary, 
% /jgnifies Bampton, or any other Place?“ 


To this I chooſe to anſwer, in the Words of 


the learned Mr, Horſley. © There is that 


0 1 ſays be, © and Agreeableneſs 
« 77 Truth, even fuppo ng it fo be merely 


d Thus Toneton, in Remerſotfire, was called by the Saxons 
Taunton; and Frometon, in Dorſet, Frampton. Voluba, like- 
wiſe, was called Falmouth, inſtead of Volmouthb; Convennos, 
the Iſland in E, Canvey; Longovicum, Lancaſter ; Othona, 
in Lincolnſhire, Ithanceſter ; Bonium, in Cheſhire, Bangor; ; and 


4 Pontem, in Lineare, Paunten. 


& ſpecu- 
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« ſpeculative, as always affords, on the Diſ- 


covery of it, real Pleaſure to a well-turned_ 
« Mind ; and I will add, that it not only 


£ Me 55k but enriches and cultivates it 


cc 


40 It would be eaſy to name a thou. 


« ſind Theorems 77 Mathematics and Na- 
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tural Philoſophy, which perhaps the moſt 
cenſorious would be aſhamed to ſay were 
not worth knowing, and yet, poſſibly, would. 
be hard put to it, to fſhew what Advan- 
tage they have brought either to themſelves 
or. others, unleſs the Cultivation of the 


Mind, in any reſpect, be reckoned among 


real Advantages, as doubtleſs it ought to 
be. There are a Multitude of Places in 


the unknown Parts of the World, whoſe 


very Names we ſhould be pleaſed to know, 


though it is hard to ſay what we ſhould be 


the better for this Knowledge. But the 


«© principal, though unheeded Fallacy in this 


May of arguing does manifeſtly lie in taking 


a ſmall Part, and conjidering that ſepa- 
Mah, and then drawing a Concluſion from 
thence concerning the Whole. This Me- 
thod of Reafoning would overthrow all 
uſeful Arts and Knowledge, In a large 


are not to be feparated from the reſt, and 
the Importance of theſe, in this abſtract 
View, to be eſtimated; but the Uſefulneſs 
of the whole Deſigu is firſt to be re- 
garded, and the leſſer Parts to be confi- 

a « dered 
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© dered as they bear Relation to the Whole. 
« A minute Enquiry into particular Circum- 

« flances of Time and Place, ſeparately con- 
* fidered, may be locked on as a Matter of no 
« oreat Moment; and yet, what is all Chrono- 
ee logy and Geography, but a Collection of 
« theſe, digeſted into a regular Body? 


The ancient Names of Places 1s confeſſedly 

a Part of geographical Knowledge, without 
ohich a Student muſt be at a Loſs to read 

2ny Greek or Roman Author whatſoever, 

And Gall an Enquiry into the Geography, in- 
to the ancient Names of Places in our own 
Iland be deemed trifling and uſeleſs? Ts it 
not generally thought neceſſary that every 
Gentleman, Who bas Pretenj;ons to the Cha- 
rater of a Scholar, ſhould be acquainted with 
the Antiquitics, with the Cuſtoms and Cu- 
rioſities of his native Country? And why 
then fhould an Enquiry into the Name and 
Antiquity of Bampton be thought ſo trifiing ? 
« Ancient Geography ' (Jays Mr. Hortley) 
i 75 as neceſſary te tre right underſianding 
ancient Hiſtory, as modern Geography 16 
« wih regard to modern Hiſtory ; and as 


ur Neſpect ſoould begin at home, ſo vc 


« ſhould have the greateſt Regard to what 
00 concerns our OWN jiana.” 


* Sec the Preface to Hoiſley's Prilaunia Romana, Page 2. 
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Vol. I 
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Vol. I. Page 80. The Author has obſerved 


that from his (7. e. Meton's) Time we muſt 


date the firſt Dawnings of chronological 
Knowledge among, the Greeks. This is rea- 
dily acknowledged to be a Miſtake ; Aſtrono- 


my and Chronology having been carried to a 


good Height long before Meton's Time. Me- 
ton, it 15 generally agreed, made conſiderable | 
Improvements in Aſtronomy and Chronology, 
eſpecially in the technical Way ; but then 
Cycles, to regulate the Greek Accounts, were 
introduced before his Time by Harpalus and 


Cleoſtratus, which zmplies, that thoſe ancient 


Scholars had ſome Skill in Chronology : And 
if their Performances were afterwards found 
to he impnerj»t, ſo was the very Cycle, which 


' bas made Meton Jo fameus, and, according- 


ved 4 
ly, we are bold, it received {ome neceſſary 


1 Amendments from Banken F, 


Vol. I. Pages 109, 110, &c. The Opal 
of toe Learned, concerning the Antiquity and 
Extent of the Aſſyrian Empire, being vaſtly 
different, the Author has endeavoured to draw 
the Arguments on both Sides into a narrow 
Compaſs, and to give the Student ſome Ne- 
tion of @ Debate that has exerciſed the Abi- 
lities of the moſt judicious Scholars. In his 
Ovſervations of this kind, he has offered a 


See Dodwell, De Bells Cc. Dittert. III. | 
"Rr Word 


IT FRET ACE 
Word or two in Vindication of thoſe Writers 
obo plead for the Antiquity, but not the vaſt 
Extent which ſome have aſcribed to that 
ancient Monarchy, The Reaſons he has urged 
for this Purpoſe may be ſeen in the Chapter 
upon Chronology, Vol. I.*and need not be re- 

peated. He only begs leave to add a Remark 


or two from a learned Author, which are 
too material to be omitted. 


Moſt Hiſtorians, who have written of the 
Aſſyrian Empire, agree, that it owed its Riſe 
and Power to the Cap of Ninus. Now, 
, there are good Grounds to believe, that 
the ancient Ninus wwas no other than Nimrod, 
the Grandſon of Ham, then it will follow 
That the Aſſyrlan Monarch hy was as ancient as 
Diodorus Siculus, Velleius Paterculus, Euſe- 
ſebius, St. Jerom, Dean Prideaux, and others 
201 have it to have been; that is, that it 
commenced about two hundred and ninety Years 


| after the F [ood s. 


That the Perſon, whom the Scriptures call 
Nimrod, was the Jame that the Heathen 
Il riters call Ninus, is highly probable, if nat 
demonſtrable, Upon the Dijper ion of Man- 


f Bedford Appendix to tis Chr onolor y, Page 772. 

5 Some Authors make the + {aha Monarchy to have com- 

a about an hundred Years after the Flood. But Mr. 

Marſbal, in his Chronological Tables, has placed the Be ginning 
of it in the Year after the Flocd two o kun dred and eighty· nine. 


Lind 
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kind at Babel, the four Sons of Ham, viz, 
Canaan, Mizraim, Phut, and Cuſh, diſpoſed 
of themſelves and their Fa in the fol- 
lowins Manner, Canaan f*coR Poſſe ion of the 
Land of Canaan, and Mizraim ſeated him- 


ſelf in Egypt, which is therefore, in Hebrew, 
called the Land of Mizraim. Phut went 
farther into Africa, and Cuſh ſettled in Ara- 


bia, upon the Ranks of the Red Sea b. This 
Part of the World being barren, Cuſh in- 


vadled the Country belonging to Elam tbe Son 


of Shem, or Perſia, on the other Side of the 


; Perſian Gulpb; and baving conquered it, he 


daelt there, and called it Chuzeſtan, which, 
in. the Perfian Language, ſignifies the Fro: 
vince of Cuſh. Here he built Erec and Ac- 
cad ', on the Banks of the Tigris; and his Son, 
70 whom the Scripture gives the Name of 
Nimrod, or the Rebel*, ſeiged upon Baby- 
lon, and laid the Foundation of the Aſſyrian 
Monarchy, ſo called from the Country which 
he afterwards conquered, and where he af. 
terwards dwelt. As he was the Son of Caſh, 
the firſt Invader of Countries, as he thirfted 


after Conqueſts, and had the Spirit and Am- 


bition of his Father, jo the Eaftern Inhabi- 


. tants called him Nin, which, in Hebrew, 
Vgniſies a Son. This Name the Greeks could 


nit well 60 bade r een any other Word 


by See Bocharv. Cu, Canaan, Murata, and Phat. 
Cen. x. 10. k Gen. x. 8. | 


a 3 than 
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than Niveg, nor the Latins by any but Ninus, 


the Termination of each Word being per feclly 
agreeable to the Idioms of the 3 Lan- 


* 


That Nimrod vs called Nin or Ninus by 
the ancient Inhabitants of the Eaft, and con- 
ſequently was the ſame Perſon, is evident; 
the Name of the City Nineveh Nu), which 
be is expreſsly ſaid to have built *, and 


where be dwelt, fignijving, in the He- 


brew Tongue, the Hzbitation of Nin or Ninus, 


But if, as Herodotus tells us, the Aſſyrian 


Monarchy did not commence till about five 


hundred and twenty Years before the Death 


of Sardanapalus, and yet had Ninus for its 
Founder, how could Moles poſſibly have called 
the chief City upon the Tigris N iniveh (the 
HJabitation of Ninus) / long bejore Ninus 7s 

| ſuppojed by Herodotus to be born, or at leaſt 
to be famous? Moſes tells us ext breſiy, that 
Nimrod builf Niniveh, tbe Havitation of 


Ninus. Nimrod, therefare, and Ninus muſt. 


have been the ſame Perſon, and conſequently 
the Founder of the Aſſyrian Empire. And, 


agreeable 70 this, as the Heathen I . 


a nani no concur in making Ninus the fi 
| Aſſyrian Monarch, who enlarged his Domi- 
anions, ſo the Scriptures fell us, that! Nim- 
rod began to be a mighty one in the Earth; 
2 mighty Hunter, that is, @ mighty Hunter 


after 


* Gen. X. 11. Gen. X. 8, 9. 
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PREFACE. xxiii 
after Government and Dominion. For where- 
as Babel or Babylon and Erec, Accad, and 


Calneh, in the Land of Shinaar, are ſaid fo 
be the Beginning of his Kingdom m, Wwe are 


told farther, that he ſoon extended his Con- 


queſts, and ſubdued the Country of Aſſur o, 


from whom it was afterwards called Aſſyria. 


Out of that Land, /ays Moſes, he went 70 th 
into Aſyria (as the Margin of our Engliſh 


. Bible rightly expreſſes it) and built Ninweh, 


and the City Rehoboth, and ea and 18 85 
between Ninive and Calab. 


Vol. I. Page I 36. "The Author bak recom- 


mended by, Roman Antiquities, as an 


introductory Treatiſe proper to be read before 


tbe Roman Hiſtory. If the young Student, 
with Kennet, conjults Joannis Rofini Antiqui- 
tatum Noa Opus, &c, Trajec. ad 


Rü enum 1701, he will be apprized of ſome 
Miſtakes which cur learned Countryinan has 
bien guilty of, Kennet's Performance 1s ge- 
nerally en act, but not wholly free from Faults; 
and the latter Editions of it are ſ% very in- 


corre 05 that I take this Opportunity to cau- 


tion the young Scholar againſt them. Should 
a Gentleman, who has Leiſure and Abilities, 
think fit to attempt an accurate Edition of 
this uſeful Work, be could not fail of the Ap- 
probation and Encouragement of the Public. 


| ? Gen: SY 3. - Gen. x. 11, 12. 


Tre Chaldee Paraphraſt calls Hur Alturah, by which i: 
a 4 Vol. ; Fg 


. W y meant Afjria. 
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6 Greek and Latin Tongues. 
ſeen e Roman Hiſtory, which is ſince pub- 


„ wrole, 
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Vol. I. Page 140. The Author has recom- 


mended to the Student Mr. Echard's Roman 


Hiſtory, as an Epitome proper to be read be- 


fore he enters upon the Peruſal of thoſe noble 


Authors who have written the Hiſiory in the 
Had the Author 


liſped by the ingenious Mr. Hook, he muſt, in 


F wſtice to bis Readers, have given it the Pre- 
ference to Mr. Echard's, 


Place in his Hiſtorical Collection. 


and aſſigned it a 


Mr. Hook's Hiſtory is, perhaps, as valu- 


able a Performance of the Kind as has been 
publiſhed fince the Augaſtan Age. 
deed, an Abridgment of a farger Work, com- 
filed by the learned Fathers Catrou and 


It is, in- 


Rouille ; ut then it rs uch a judicious, ſuch 
a beautiful Abridgment, that though, like a 


Piece of Painting finely copied in Miniature: 


it may want ſomething of the looſe, the flow- 
ing Drapery, yet it has every Feature, every 


efſential Perfecton, ail the Life, Spirit, and 
Beauty of an Or iginal, 


« The Loſs of the ancient Hiſtory WITCH 


“ by Trogus Pompeius 75 Suppoſed 4% be o 
Juſtin s Epi- 


ing to the polite Nature of 
« tome; the learned World, at the Time be 
being ſo much taken up with the 
$6 elegant Conciſeneſs of bis Abridgment, as 
entirety 
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PREFACE. xxv 
et entirely to neglect and lay aſide the Origi- 
« nal,” This 1s not ſaid to depreciate the 


Labours of the learned Catrou and Rouille, 
nor would T hereby be thought to inſinuate that 


ſo valuable a Wark can ever be diſregarded, 
fo long as Learning and good Senje remain 


amongſt us. Their Hiſtory is certainly a very 


noble Performance and muſt always find 4 


Place in the Studies of Gentlemen of For- 


tune. I. is to them that the World is in- 


debted for Mr. Hook's beautiful Compen- 
dium, which, he owns, he had never had the 
Courage to attempt, without the Aftance 
of their Forces and Treaſure. However, if 
the Curioſities of Italy, Egypt, Paleſtine, &c. 
could be ſeen at London, with all the Ad- 


vantages that they are ſeen abroad, few En- 


gliſhmen would be at the Expence of viſiting 
thoſe diſtant Countries barely for In Rs 


Zion. 


As Mr. Hook has contracted his Deſi gu 


into a narrow Compaſs, and yet has omitted 


nothing perhaps that was proper to be re- 
corded, no Hiſtorical Fact of Conſequence, no 
enlivening Circumſtance, no Force of Expreſ- 
fron. that could give otrengtb or Beauty to 


his Work; as his Hiſtory, ly this means, is 


full without being diffuſe, and ſhort, but ele- 
gant and entertaining, not dry and inſipid, 


fo it cannot fail to be read and admired by 


the Curious, though they may neither have 


Leiſure 
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Leiſure nor Inclination to peruſe ſuch a volu⸗ 
minous Work as the Original. 


This Author, in bis hiftorical Relations, 
has ſhewn the ſtricteſt Regard to Truth i ma- 
ginable, By carefully comparing the ancient 
Hiſtorians together, he has ſet ſeveral Oc- 
currences in a new Light, and corrected Er- 
rors that eſcaped even the learned Fathers 
Catrou and Rouille, Where the Way that 
leads to Truth was dark and ſlippery, he has 
proceeded with the utmoſt Care and Caution, 
The Wars, and other Tranſactions before the 
T ime of Pyrrhus, that are related by the old 
Roman Writers, are ſuppoſed by ſome P 20 
have little Foundation to ſupport them, The 
firſt Part of this Author's Work, therefore, 
7s written with as much Conciſeneſs as the 
Nature of his Deſign would admit of. As to 
Fneas, from whom the Ponnders "of Rome 
are preſumed to be deſcended, be bas jaid 
few Things of that famous Trojan Prince, 
but what are either related by the Greek and 
Latin Hifforians, or elſe authoriſed by old 
Inſcriptions and Monuments, ſome of which 
were in Being in the Time of one of the 
greateſt Antiquaries 4 youu the Ancients. 


p 4 Differ tation an the Uncer eainty ＋ be the Roman Hiſto; y | 
during the firſt frve hundred Years. 


q Dionyſus Halicarnalleus, 


And 
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And as this Author's Integrity and Regard 
for Truth are remarkable, ſo his Manner of 
Writing is neat and elegant, nervous and 
ſublime. He has imitated the Fire, the Force 
and Grandeur of the Ancients, Like Saluſt, 
he has a Greatneſs, and yet a Rapidity of 
Expreſſion which gives Life and Weight to 
every thing he ſays, His Sentiments are ge- 
nerally noble and important, ſuited to the 
Dignity of Hiſtory, and expreſſed with all 
the Spirit and Neatneſs, with all the Sim- 
plicity and Majeſty imaginable, He has no- 
thing that is low or mean, trifling or tedious ; 
what is ſaid of another gcod IWriter, is ex- 
tremely applicable to this Author. © His 
« hiſtorical Materials are ſo well choſen, that 
« the Reader is entertained with ſomething 
curious and important, without being trou- 
* bled with the leſs ſignificant Paſſages, that 
ego toward the Narrative, and ſerve only 


v*. FO fill * the Chain of Events. 


His Deſcriptions, his Characters, his Speeches, 
are a Collection of ſome of the fineſt Beau- 
ries in the Ancients, abridged with Fudg— 
ment, and ſuited to t the conciſe Nature of his 
Performance. His Heroes always ſpeak in 
 Charadter, and if his Harangues are ſome— 
times leſs Jiffuſroe than thoſe in Dionyſius and 
Livy, they ſeldom want either the Spirit, the 
Force or Helle of the Originals, 


Fincas's 
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Fineas's Addreſs to Latinus 7s very ſhort, 
and yet, what a Simplicity of Manners, what 
prifline Vircue, what undaunted Courage 


| y that brave Prince diſcover in a few 
Words ! 


Brutus's Speech, occaſioned by the Rape of 
Lucretia, 7s one of the nobleſt Pieces of Elo- 
quence that is extant ; and the Account which 
1s given of the brutal Act is no leſs neat and 
elegant, The Preſence of the Raviſher being 

neceſſary at Ardea, where the Roman Army 
lay, he is hurried back into the Camp with 


4 Rapidity of Expreſſion that 1s inimitable. 


Again, with what Art and Beauty is the 
monſtrous Inbumanity, the inſatiable Pride 
and Ambition of a cruel Woman deſcribed in 
the furious Tullia! Her fr: Husband was 
Aruns Tarquinius, a Perſon of an eaſy good- 
natured Diſpoſition, averſe to violent Mea- 
ſures, to criminal Enterpriges. However, 
the Temper of the Husband was no Check to 
the Ambition of Tullia. She urges bim on 
tro the moſt villainous Attempts, in order to 

reach the Throne, Aruns, refuſing to gratify 
her unreaſonable Demands, ſhe deſpiſes him as 
an indolent Drone, loudly 4 her Fate 
in being his Wife, and propoſes to ber Brother- 
in-law Tarquinius Superbus nothing leſs than 

the Murder of her 3 her Mer. and 


her 


* PREFACE. xxix 
bier Huſband, that they two might meet and 
' aſcend the Throne together. Their Converſa- 


uon on this Head ends in anticipating the 


Pleaſures of an inceſtuous Marriage, which 
they now reſolve upon. To this End Tarquin 
poiſons his Wife, and Tullia her Husband. 
After this previous Scene of Villainy, they 
impudently aſk the King's and Queen's Con- 

fent to the Marriage, Theſe criminal Nup- 
tials are followed by Intrigues againſt the 
King their Father. Tarquin attempts to diſa 
poſſeſs him of his Throne, but is unſucceſsful. 
Upon the Diſappointment, Tullia grows reſi- 
ess and furious, upbraids him with Cowar- 
dice and Meanneſs of Spirit, and rouzes him 
up to act every Crime that Ambition could 
ſuggeſt. At length ſhe gets the King aſjaſſi- 
nated, and rides, as it were in Triumph, 
over the Body of her expiring Father, The 


 awhole Character is drawn in Circumſtances of 


Pride and Cruelty, Ambition and Inhuma- 
nity. Edery Word adds Deformity to the 


Behaviour of the proud, the furious Tullia, 
and conſequently Beauty to the chat Re- 


lation, 


Theſe 1 1 are ſelected as a Spe- 
cimen of this Author's Manner of Writing. 
To take notice of all the Beauties and Ex- 
cellencies in his Hiſtory, would Jewell my Re- 
| marks into a Volume. Enough, 1 fear, has 
| been ſaid already to offend the Author. The 

"NY Merit 
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Merit of ſuch Writers wants no Encomiums, * 
and their Modeſty is generally too great 160 3 
hear them with any Satisfaction, ; 


Vol. I. Page 178. The Author, ſpeaking of 
Diodorus Sls, obſerves, Thit whereas 
his Hiſtory conſiſted originally of forty Books, 
only fifteen of thoſe Books are now extant. 
As to the Books that are wanting, it may 
not be amiſs to acquaint the young Student, 
that large Remains of ſome of them have been 
preſerved in Photius and Conſtantine's Ex- 


cerpta, publiſhed by Valerius. 


d . * rr 


Vol. I. Page 320. The Author has endea- 
omg 70 cboiate an exceftionable Paſſage, 
Mr, Martin's Philoſophical Grammar, 
corre the Rainbow, Mr. Martin, af- 
ter he has accounted for the Bow, and heran 
it to be a natural Phænomenon, would in- 
ſenuate, that the Scripture Hiſtory ſuppoſes it 
to have been at firſt a ſupernatural Produ- 
din, appointed by God immediately after the 
Pld. As this Suggeſtion amounts 10 a Re- 
Hection upon the Authority of the inſpired 
Writings, 2c was thought proper to take no- 
tice of it, and to Y ew that the Scriptures 
20 where ſuppoſe the Bow to have been a mi- 
raculous Produetion, created immediately aj- 
ter the Flood; but, on the contrary, tha! 
they manifeſtly imply its Exiflence to have 
been previous to that Period. One Argu- 
ment, 
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ment, amongſt others, brought to ſupport this 


Truth, is taken from a Paſſage in Gen. iii. 


which intimates, that before the Flood there 


dog Rain, and conſequently Rainbows, Je 
Words, in our Tranſlation, are, 'The Lord 


God had not cauſed it to rain upon the 


Earth, and there was no Man to till the 
Ground ; ; but there went up a Miſt from 
the Earth, and watered the whole Face of 
the Ground; „ hat is, the Lord God had 


not, as yet, cauſed it to rain upon the 


£ 


La 


Earth; and therefore a Miſt went up, and 


« watered te whole Face of the Ground, that 
« 1s, if rained.” 


To this it 1s objected, that though a Miſt 


went up and watered the Earth, yet it does 


not follow from hence that it rained ; 8 


Notion, which Mankind have of” a Miſt, He- 
ing very different from that of Rain. 


To which it may be reblied that if by the 
original Word T8) which we tranſlate a 
Mi, is meant the Source or Origin of Rain; 
then the Reaſoning above-mentioned muſt be 
allowed to be concluſrve, Now it is certain 


that the original Werd ] has this Signiſi- 


cation, it being juſtly and properly tranſlated : 


a Vapour or . from ae hence Rain 


7s produced, The Septuagint Interpreters 


ſeem to have underſtood it in this Senſe, and 


accordingly have rendered it wnyn, which ts 
the 


xxxii PNF ee 

the very ſame Word (as hath been obſerved 
already) that is uſed, Geneſis vii. to fignify 
the Source or Origin of Fog Rains which 
furniſhed out the Deluge: And why then 
Should it be conſtrued to mean any thing but 
the Source or Origin of Rain in the Paſſage 
before us? Now, if there was Rain in the 
old World, then there muſt neceſſarily be fre- 
quent Rainbows ; and conſeguently Mr, Mar- 


tin's Suggeſtion abroe-mentioned muſt be Hl 
grounded. 


The Scriptures,” tis certain, do nm where ſup- 
poſe the Rainbow Fo be a ir actin Producti- 
on, and the received Notion, that there was no 
Rain before the Flood, was | perhaps, ferſt taken 
up upon a weaker Foundation than is gene- 
rally imagined. It 1s obſervable, that the 
Hebrew 2 78), Geneſis ii. has been al- 
Ways tranſlated, in A Engliſh B:bles, a Miſt, 
which has a peculiar Idea annexed 1 it, and 
ſignifies not Rain, but a kind of Dew, Now 
whether the general Opinion, That there was 
no Rain before the Flood, and that the old 
World was watered with Dew only, was 
not originally owing to the common Accepta- 
tion or Notion we have of the Word Miſt, 1 
Jamie to the Fudgment of the Reader. : 


o In the firſt Volume, Page 329, this Paſſage 1s wrong 
quoted. Inſtead of Gen. viii. 2. where the Words are Ere- 
HAN bree c nel, it ſhould be read, E200 YNTAY MATH 


TY, vü. 2, 
There 
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There are other Objections made to the firſt 
Volume of A Method of Study, and poſibly 
it might be expected that I ſhould take ſome 
Notice of them. My Reaſon for the Omiſſion 
is really becauſe T think they are too trifling 
to be regarded. As to thoſe Gentlemen who 
have been pleaſed to condemn the Performance, 
without conſidering the Defign of it, or per- 

haps reading it with any other View than to 

diſcover its Imperfections, I ſhall only ob- 
' ſerve to them the Words of a modeſt Author, 
bey being as applicable to my Purpoſe as any 
thing I can think of at preſent. unt qui 
mox ut quippiam novi editum conſpexerint 
(quod tamen ipſi tentare nunquam auf fu- 
iſſent) non modo Auctorem ſtatim arrogan- 


tic aut partium ſtudii infimulant, ſed et 


quod legendo acceperint utilitatis, celant; 

quod vitioſum eſſe deprehenderint, in famam 
publicam difſeminant, omnibus ridendum 
propinant. Imo ejuſmodi nonnullis inge- 
nium eſſe comperio, ut in luſtrandis aliorum 
ſcriptis hoc ſolum apud ſe ſtatuant, ut quod 
laude dignum eſt diſſimulent; diligentius 
ſcrutentur quod vellicent. His fi mee diſ- 
pliceant lucubrationes, non magni æſt imo; 
quamvis enim nec mihi quidem placeant, eo 
tamen nomine minus diſplicebunt, ſi illis 
minus placere intellexero. Uſuram ex labo- 
ribus ſatis uberem me reportaſſe putabo, 
(quicquid e latebris hi en n 
ob⸗ 
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obganniant) nec præſtitæ peenitebit operæ, 
fi doctioribus, ut xoXowg & rag pweoas, gar- 


| ritu meo veternum excuſſero, & ad meliora 
producenda extimulavero. 


De Def gu of this ſecond Volume is to 
give fome Directions for the Study of Divi- 
nity; and the Method obſerved in compiling 
it, will, perhaps, not be thought improper. 


The firſt. Chapter "ys i/ts chiefly of two D 


Jertations, 


Me one pins the Uſe, and recommend- 
ing the Study of the Hebrew Tongue ; 


The other, pointing out thoſe Duties that 
are more immediately incumbent upon Cler- 
gymen. 


In the former, I have taken Occaſion to 
offer a Word or two in Vindication of the 
Integrity of the Hebrew Text, with regard 
fo all the fundamental Truths of Religion, 
and to give the Student ſome Notion of the 
Singularities, which a late Writer © has pub- 
liſhed with reſpe& to this Particular. In the 
ſame Chapter I have conſidered the Authority 
of the Septuagint Tranſlation, examined what | 
Ariſteas, and ſome ancient Writers have ſaid 


of it, and laid before the Reader 7he 4 


"Mr. Hutchinfon's My ofts's Principia, Oe. Co Es 
is ” nions 
4+ | 8 
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nions of the Learned concerning the Manner 


in which this Aﬀair 1s ſuppoſed to have been 
tranſafted. Theje ſeveral Particulars are 


made ſerviceable to the main Deſigu of the 
Diſſertation, and urged as Motives to en- 


gage the young Student in the Study of the 


| Hebrew Language. 


In the other Diſſertation, are conſidered 
the Duties that are more immediately incum- 
bent upon Clergymen. Theſe Duties are re- 
duced to the following Particulars : 


1. 4 ſerious and diligent Application to 
the Study of the Scriptures, and other uſeful 


Parts of Learning. 


2. A pious and faith ful Diltbarss * thoſe 
Branches of the Miniſterial Function, that. 


are particularly obligatory upon them as par- 


ocbial Minifters, viz, Reading Divine Ser- 
vice, Preaching, Catechiſing, Viſiting the Sick, 


Private Admonitions, and an exemplary 


Conduct. In treating of theſe feveral Du- 
ties, I have not only endeavoured, by proper 
Arguments, to enforce a conſcientious Dif- 
charge of them, but to offer ſuch Directions 
as may poſſibly enable the young Clergyman 
to perform them in @ regular and beneficial 


| Manner, 


b 2 Aſter 
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Alter theſe Introductory * J pro- 
ceed in the 


Second Chapter, to recommend to the Pope 

wal of the young Student ſuch Books as treat 

of the Principles and Duties of Natural Re- 
ligion ; and in the 


Third, Such as may ſerve to convince him 
of the Expediency, the Truth, and Authority 
/ Revealed Religion. To theſe Obſervations 
are added A Diſſertation, by Way of Appen- 
dix, wherein the Accounts of Things given us 
by the Heathens, their religious Inſtitutions, 
their Manner of Sacrificing, their Notions | 
of Oracles, of the Seventh Day, of the Flood, | 
and other hiſtorical Fadis, are compared with | 
 Fads, Inſtitutions, &c. recorded i in the Mo- 
ſaical Hiſtory, and ſbern to be an undeniable 
Proof of 10 Antiquity and Authority of the 
Sacred Writings. Theſe ſeveral Particulars 

complete this ſecond Volume. 


In my Obſervations of this kind, I bave 
purſued the Method J propoſed to obſerve in 
the former Part of the Work, To this 
End ] have recommended to the Perujal of 
the young Scholar, as few Authors as poſ- | 
Able; and, that his Studies may be made 
eaſy, uſe fb, and free Na Confufion, I have 

pointed 7 
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pointed out the Order in which the ſeveral 


Authors ought to be read, and ſhewn with 


what View they are recommended, what are 


their Contents, and what their peculiar Ex- 


cellencies. 


A third Volume will be employed in re- 
commending to the young Student, 


Firſt, Such Books as may afſi T1 him in read- 
ing the Holy Scriptures, and help to give him 
the true YOu and n of 2 Sacred 


PETS, Such as may inſtruct him in 


the Doctrine, the Diſcipline, the Govern- 


ment, and Worſhip F the Church of Eng- 
land, and fſhew 2 that our Reformation 
Was founded upon Scripture, and formed upon 


the Plan of the pureſt Antiquity, 


This Part of the Work, which relates to 
the Study of Divinity, was intended to have 
been comprized in one Volume in Octavo; 
but as it has grown inſenſibly upon my Hands, 
and could not poſſibly be brought into 52 | 


| ſmall a Compaſs, without rater my De- 
in imperfect and u uſeleſs, J ſhall make no 
farther Apology for its Length or Tediouſ- 


neſs. If the Performance is really uſeful, 
and worth reading, @ third Volume, in 


Octavo, 


XVII PREFACE. 


Octavo, will make but little Difference, 
arleſs it be with regard to the Trouble of 
the Author ; and, if it be not worth the 
Reader's Peruſal, a tedious Apology will ne- 
der make it better. 
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The CONTENTS of the 
Second and Third VoLUMEs. 


CHAP. I. 


HEREIN the Intention of ehis Second 
Volume is ſet forth, the Study of the 


| | Hebrew Language recommended, and fome 
| Obſervations upon the important Nature of 


the Miniſterial Function are humbly offered 


to the Conſideration 9 theſe who intend for 
Holy Orders, | 


CHAP. Il 
Of Natural Religion, 


„ i 
Of Revealed Religion. 
CHAP. Iv, 


of + the Holy Scriptures, 
"QUADS; . 


/ the Church of England. 


* * 


ER RAT A. 
: Why Preface. 
AG E xiv. 1. 3. dele % 
P. xv. 1. 26. for Bot hem, read Bos hom. 


P. xvi. 1. t. for Bothempton, read Bothomton. 
P. xxiv. 1. 22. for Life, Spirit, read Life and Spirit. 


-2Þ:6 $. J. 9. for and the Manner, read the Manner. | 
P. 97. 1. 4. for Strength, Vigour, read Strength and Vigour. 
P. 116. 1. 28. for Catechiſm. read Catechiſm ? 

P. 116. 1. 33. for Part of it? What, read Part of b. 
P. 194. 1. 18. for eternal read external. 
P. 265. 1. 29. for the very. ſame God, read, the very fame; 

God—— 

P. 289. Marg. for Demons, read 8 

P. 297. Marg. for Pages 2 38, 239, read 276, 277. 
P. 308. Marg. for inv bilis, read i invi fibiles. 

5 368. ; I 4. for yiveTo, read rt 

1. 16. for Here, read Now. 

P. 396. 1.31. for Fer Pater, read Jeu Pater. 

: 1. 22. for /atitonans, read, late Jonans. 


, IVINITY is that ſublime Sci- 
6 ence which inſtructs us in the 

Duties of Natural and Revealed 
Religion; which ſhews us the 

Conditions of our Being, and 
points out the Means by which alone we can 
be happy in this Life, as well as that to come; 
which unravels the Diſpenſations of Provi- 
dence from the Foundation of the World, 
and opens a Proſpect into that beautiful, that 
amazing Scene, where the Almighty is en- 
gaged in contriving the moſt merciful 
Schemes for the Happineſs of Mankind. 

A Syſtem of Inſtruction thus ſuited to the 
Dignity of human Nature, thus calculated 
for the Beauty and Benefit of Life in general, 
one would imagine, ſhould have eſcaped the 
Contempt of the World, and been religioully 
preſerved from Abuſe, That thinking Man, 
tor whole ſole Adyantage this valuable Bleſ- 


} ling 


2 MB: ries 


ſing was intended, ſhould pervert it to the 


worſt of Purpoſes, is ſomething aſtoniſhing. 

And yet what has been more egregioully abuſ- 

ed than true Religion! What Opinion, what 
Hereſy, what Abſurdity has it not been made 
to countenance? _ 

Amongſt the ancient Heathens, Doctrines 
the moſt unworthy a rational Creature were 
taught for the Laws of Heaven, and their 
Religion was meer Impiety; their Notions 
of a Deity being generally baſe and degrad- 
ing, and their Sentiments of Immortality ſen- 
ſual, low, and groveling. In a word, their 
dyſtems of Divinity were not only deficient 
in Purity, but abſurd and prepoſterous. There 
were no Objects ſo deſpicable, but they 
de them worthy of divine Honour; nor 

any Vi ices ſo abominable and brutiſh, but ob- 
tained in their moſt ſolemn Acts of Religion. 
The moſt ſcandalous Impieties were inter- 


woven with their Worſhip, their very Altars 


debauched, and their Gods ma ade an Example 
of 1 

Nor were the Children of Ih racl, the cho- 
ſen People of God, free from the general 


Depravation. Notwithſtanding they had the 


Honour to be entruſted with the Oracles of 
the Almighty, yet they ſoon became inſen- 
ſible of the ineſtimable Privilege, and ſought 
after other Gods, Though the Law was de- 


livered on Mount Sia! with all the Marks 


of Majeſty and Terror, yet they fell into Ido- 
latry in the earlieſt Ages, and worſhipped a 
| 3 molten 
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molten Calf in the very Wilderneſs, where 


they were ſuſtained by Miracles. Though 


they had the ſtanding Oracle of Urim and 
Thummim to repair to, and Prophets were 
frequently ſent amongſt them to rem 


their Obedience, to explain and enforce the 
Laws of Heaven; ; yet they wreſted the di- 


vine Statutes to their own Deſtruction, and 


their Religion at laſt degenerated into Shew 
and Hypocriſy, into a inere Form of God- 


lineſs. 


The Sadducees * e the moſt odd 
Notions of Immortality imaginable. They 
were Infidels with regard to the Doctrine of 
a Reſurrection, nor did they believe, that 


a The Account that D. Prideaux has given us of the Riſe of 
the Sadducees, from the Talmudic Writers, is ſomething re- 
markable. He tells us, that about the 291ſt Year before 
Chriſt, Antigonus of Socho was choſen Preſident of the Sanhe- 
drim at Feruſalem, and the great Mailer and Teacher of the 
Jecvißb Law in their prime Divinity-School in that City. That 
in his Lectures he often inculcated to his Scholars, that they 
ought not to ſerve God in a ſervile Manner, with reſpect to the 
Reward, but out of the filial Love and Fear only, which they 
owed unto him: That Sadoc and Paithus, two of his Scholars, 
hearing this from him, inferred from hence, that there were 
no Rewards at all after this Lite; and therefore, ſeparating 
themſelves from the School of their Maſter, they taught, That 
there was no Reſurrection nor future State; but that all the 
Rewards that God gave to thoſe that ſerved him, were in this 


Life only; and that many being perverted by them to this Opi- 


nion, they began that Sect among the Fea , Which from the 


Name of Sadoc, the firit Founder of it, were called Saddu- 


cees; Who differed from Epicurus only in this, that although. 


they denied a future State, yet they allowed the Power of God 


to create the World, and his Providence to govern it; whereas 
the Epicureans deny both the one and the other. —Prideaux's 


Connection, Part II. Page 53, 54. Folio Edition. Sec likewiſe 
Page 261. &c. 


B 2 there 
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there were either Angels or Spirits; and tho 
the Phariſees believed both, yet they were 


extremely deficient in Practice, and taught 


for the Commandments of Heaven, the ſuper- 
ſtitious Doctrines and Traditions of Men, 


They perver ey Senſe of the divine Laws 
by their falſe G 


being the wretched, the degenerate State of 
Religion amongſt Mankind, amongſt the 
Fews as well as Heathens, it was neceſſary 


that the Will of God ſhould be publiſhed and 


explained afreſh, that the Miſtakes of Igno- 
rance, of depraved Reaſon, ſhould be cor- 
refted and reformed, and the Duties of Man- 
kind be enforced with ſtronger Sanctions, 
with clearer and more expreſs Notices of a 
future State, God therefore, in Compaſſion 


to his ſinful Creatures, ſent his only beloved 


Son into the World, to redeem them from 
Sin and Miſery, to reform their miſtaken 
Practices, and aſſure them of a glorious Im- 
mortality in another World ; and that they 
might not be at a Loſs to know this Heaven- 
ly Ambaſſador when he came amongſt them, 


the Time, the Place, the Manner of his Birth, . 
his Family, his. Par «nd CharaSer. were 
foretold and deſcribed for Ages before his 


Coming, and his Appearance was attended 
with the moſt undeniable Marks of a divine 
Commiſſion, He was not only the common 


Theme of all the —— but typically re- 
preſented 


ofles, and their Religion con- 
ſiſted rather in pompous Ceremony, than in 
the Practice of Virtue and true Piety. This 
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preſented in the Ceremonies of the Moſaical 
Inſtitution, and the Lives and Actions of the 
moſt eminent Perſons among the Zews. Had 
not this previous Notice been given of the 
Meſjiah, his Coming might have ſurprized 
Mankind, but could never have been looked 
upon as an Effect of the determinate Counſel 
and Fore- knowledge of God. By being uſher- 
ed into the World in this ſolemn Manner, 
he appeared to be a Perſon worthy the Em- 
baſſy of the Almighty, and fit for the Re- 
demption of the Univerſe. This previous 
Solemnity gave him a Title to the Reſpect of 
a Redeemer, and was an undeniable Teſti- 
mony that he came from God. 

His Works likewiſe were an evident Proof 
of his divine Character and Commiſſion. No 
one could poſſibly have performed the Mi- 
racles he did, unleſs God had been with him, 
Man and every Part of the Creation were 
evidently ſubject to his Dominion, and liable 
to be deſtroyed or preſerved at his Pleaſure, 
He expelled Devils and Diſeaſes without fo 
much as ſeeing the Patient, and touching the 


Hem of his Garment was of more Service 


to the diſtreſſed Widow *, than the whole 
Courſe of medicinal Applications. * He re- 
« ſtored the Lame to their Limbs, the Blind 
e to their Senſes, and the Dead to Life. He 
© could rebuild the curious Structure of a 

Man's Body, when it was abſolutely de- 


b Luke, viii. 43, 4 TOES 
B 3 ce ſtroyed: 
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ce ſtroyed; when the vital Motion, when 


cc the Conſciouſneſs of Senſation had been 
< long ſmothered and extinct; and all this 


<« in the twinkling of an Eye, by pronoun- 
« cing a few Words, by the bare Force of 


c 


Fa 


his Power; but Tempeſts were ſtilled, the 


Seas calmed, the Rocks rent, the Sun dark- 


ened, departed Spirits recalled, and Angels 


obliged to give their Attendance at his Com- 
mand. 

Thus was our Redeemer manifeſted to tho 
World by Signs and Wonders, which declar- 
ed him 7o be the Son of God with Power. 
And, during the firſt Ages of Chriſtianity, 


whilſt the Impreſſion was freſh, whilſt the 


Fame of his Works had a proper Influence 


upon his Diſciples, their Behaviour was re- 


markably regular and devout, The firſt Chri- 


ſtians being furniſhed with Rules for the Re- 
gulation of their Conduct, tranſcribed them 
in their Lives and Actions. They themſelves 


were a Copy of the original Will of God, 


and their Behaviour ſhone with that Luſtre 
vefore Men, that thouſands were converted 
to Chriſtianity by virtue of their exemplary 
Picty. But this Regularity is no more, this 
Feryor has long ſince abated, We are now 
ſunk into the Dregs of Licentiouſneſs, and 
the Opinions and Practices of Numbers, who 
call themſelves Chriſtians, are equally abomi- 
nable. For are not all the Fundamentals of 
Religion 


Will and Command.“ In a word, no Part | 
of Nature was excluded from the Effects of Rh 
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Of Diviniry. 7 


Religion called in Queſtion? Is not the whole 
Hiſtory of our Redemption turned to Ridi- 


cule, and the Covenant of Mercy made the 
Mockery of Fools and Atheiſts? And, what 
is to be equally lamented, the ſerious Profeſ- 
ſors of Chriſtianity are divided into the moſt 


| different Sets and oppoſite Opinions. Whilſt 


1 Entbilſiaſin is the favourite Notion of ſome, 


Idolatry makes up great Part of the de- 
votional Services of others. Theſe Diviſions 
and Diſtractions in the Chriſtian World have 
given Birth to ſuch a general Looſeneſs of 
Principles, that ſome People begin to doubt 
the very Truth of their Profeſſion, and que- 
ſtion the Authority of thoſe Sacred Records 


' which ſtand upon the ſtrongeſt Evidence. 


And whilit Chri/tians are thus divided amongſt 


- themſelves, thus remarkably looſe in their 


Principles, and licentious in their Practice, 
the Jews declare the whole Syſtem of Chri- 
ſtianity to be founded upon miſtaken Inter- 
pretations of the ancient Prophecies ; and the 
Mohammedans are no leſs ſanguine in favour 
of their great Leader Mohammed, acknow- 
ledging him, and him alone, to be the tri- 
umphant Conqueror toretold in the Old Te- 


ſtament. 


Now amidſt ſuch Tnkdelity, Diſtraction, 


and Impiety, how ſhall the Will of God, 


how ſhall its inſpired Character or true Mean- 


Ing be diſcovered? How ſhall the young Stu- 


dent be able to diſtinguiſh between Truth and 


PFialſbood, between What is Faith and what 


B + Infidelity, 
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Infidelity, between what is Religion and what 
Superſtition, between the Commandments of 
God and the Traditions of Men? As En- 
quiries of this Nature muſt be attended with 
great Difficulties, eſpecially when made by 


the young Student, who is neither ſuppoſed 4 


to be acquainted with Books, nor a Method 
how to read them, my Intention in the fol- 
lowing Obſervations i is to make theſe Diffi- 
culties leſs diſcouraging, and to offer ſuch Di- 
rections for the Study of Divinity, as may 
poffibly afliſt him in his Searches after Truth. 

To this End I ſhall recommend to his Per- 
_ uſa}, 


it, Such Books as treat of the Principles 


and Dutics of Natural Religion, 
2%, Such as may ſerve to convince him of 


the Expediency, the Truth and Autho- 


rity of Revealed Religion. 

3”, Such as may aſſiſt him in reading the 
Holy Scriptures, and help to give him 
the true Senſe and Meaning of thoſe Sa- 
cred Records, 


4t'y, Such as may inſtruct him in the 
Doctrine, the Diſcipline, the Govern- | 
ment, and Worſhip of the Church of 


England, and ſhew him that our Re- 
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formation was founded upon Scripture, 

and formed upon the Plan of the pureſt 4 
Antiquity. 1 

But before I proceed to conſider theſe Par- 
ticulars, it may not be improper to ſpeak a 
Word or two, 4 
| I, With | ; 
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1. With regard to the Uſe and Neceſſity 
of ſome Knowledge in the Hebrew Jongue; 

2. Concerning the important Nature of the 
Miniſterial Function, and the Duties more 
immediately incumbent upon Clergymen. 

Some Skill in the Hebrew Jongue is very 
neceſſary for a Student who intends for Or- 


ders, this being the Language in which great 


Part of the Almighty's Will was originally 
written . The Hebrew Bible is beyond Diſ- 
pute an authentic Copy of the Revelation of 


Heaven, and, in all Probability, has received 


no material Alterations, ſince it was firſt com- 
mitted to Writing. The Prophet Ezra, it 
is allowed, made ſome ſmall Additions to it, in 


order to connect and complete it, and make it 


ſerviceable to the Captives, who returned 


from Babylon in the Reign of Artaxerxes d. 


The Jews (as has been obſerved in another 
Place ©) were in Captivity ſeventy Years, and 


conſequently they who returned to Feruſa- 


lem at the End of this Period were utter 
Strangers to the native Country of their Fore- 
fathers. Alterations likewiſe had been made 


The Books of 17/25, and all the reſt of the Books of the 
Old Teſtament, were written in Hebrew, except (the Apocry- 
phal Books of) Judith and Tobit, and ſome Chapters of Da- 
ziel, and ſome of the firſt Book of Ezrah, which are written 
in Chaldee, and ſome other Chapters of the ſame Prophet Da- 
niet, with the Books of the Maccabtes, that are written in 


Greek. Du Pins Hiſtory of Eccleſiaſtical Writers, &c. Vol. I. 


Page 35. 
d Prideaux's Connection, Part I. Page 270. Folio Edition. 
© Method of Study, Yob I. Page 162. 


in 
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in the Names of Places, and other Particulars 
relating to the Fewiſu Government and Af- 


fairs fince the Time of Mojes. For theſe 


Reaſons it was neceſſary that ſome Additions 


ſhould be made to the Sacred Text, in order 
to illuſtrate it, and make it intelligible to the | 


new Inhabitants of Jeruſalem. And accord- 
ingly it 1s granted that ſome few Interpola- 
tions were made in the Books of Moſes, and 
in other Parts ot Holy Writ, by the Prophet 
Era. 
The ſame learned Scribe is likewiſe ſup- 
poſed co have changed the old Hebrew Cha- 


racer into the Chaldes which is now in Uſef. 


For the Character in which the Sacred Ora- 
cles of God were firſt written, 1s reaſonably 


preſumed to have been the od Phenician, 
from which the Greeks borrowed theirs, and 


which, after the Captivity, was retained only 
by the $ amaritans. This probably was the 


Character in which the Almighty wrote the 


ten Commandments on two Tables of Stone, 
and in which the Writings of Moſes and the 
Prophets were firſt indited. 

One Argument which is particularly in- 
ſiſted upon by the Authors who favour this 


Opinion, is drawn from the Jeuiſh Shekels. 


The Tew:/b Shekels which are now extant, 
and which were formerly found in Pudea, 


have this remarkable Inſcription on them in- 


Samaritan Characters, Feruſalem Kedoſhah, 


Prideauxs Connection, Page 272. Fol. Edit. 
i. e, 
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fatio ad 1 Regum, & Comment. in Exzekielem, Cap. IX. 
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i, e. Jeruſalem the Holys, Several Writers 
will have it, that theſe Pieces could not be 
the Coin of the ten Tribes who revolted 


from Judah and Benjamin, or of the Sama- 


ritans Who ſucceeded them : For can it be 


' ſuppoſed, ſay they, that a People who ſet up 


an Altar on the Mountain of Samaria in Op- 


f poſition to that in Jeruſalem, who main- 
: tained a Separation with Stiffneſs, and had an 


utter Enmity to the Jes, would have put 
the Name of Jeruſalem upon their Coin, or 
have called it the Holy City? Theſe Pieces 
of Money therefore they conclude muſt have 
been the Coin of the two Tribes before the 
Captivity; which, if true h, is a ſtrong Ar- 


gument that the Samaritan Character was 


the Character made uſe of before that Period. 
But however this be, as it is highly probable _ 
that the preſent Hebrew Charatter was not 


introduced amongſt the Jeros till after the 


Babylenifl Captivity, it is the general Opinion 
of the Ancients * that this Affair was tranſ- 


ö 


g Scaliger in Animadveiſſonibus ad Euſcbii Chronicon, Pag. 
117. Col. 2. Walton de Siclorum Formis, & in Prolegom. III. 
Sect. 29, 30, c. Voſſius de Arte Grammatica, Lib. 1. c. 9. 

h The Reader that has a mind to know more of this Parti- 
cular, may conſult the following learned Authors, who are of 
Opinion that the Argument drawn from the Fewiſh Shekels 
is by no means concluſive, wiz. ERA. Spanhem. De Præſtant. 
& Vi Numiſm. Lib. II. Petrus Allix Epiſlolis ad Spanhemium 
datis. Stephanus Morinus Exercitat. de Linguis, Pars II. c. 9. 
Van Dale de Origin. & Progreſſu Idololat. Cap. 5. & in Epi- 
ftolis ad Morinum. Harduinus ad Plin. Lib. VII. de Literis 


Samariticis. 
Euſebii Chronicon ad * MMMMDCCXL. ene Præ- 


acted 
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acted by the Prophet Ezra, in order to _ 
the Holy Scriptures intelligible to thoſe Jew 
who returned from Babylon, and to whom 


the Chaldee Alphabet was the only Character 


that was then well known, 
This Expedient of the Prophet (not to 
mention the Security we have from his in- 


ſpired Character) could be attended with no- 
thing more than an Alteration in the Form 
and Figure of the Letters, the Language in 


both Characters being the ſame. This Un— 
dertaking therefore could be no Prejudice to 
the Sente of the Scriptures, nor make any Al. 
teration in the. original Text. Nor indeed 
did it; the Agreement between the Hebrew 
and the Samaritan Pentateuch, in all Matters 
of e being remarkable to this 
very Day k. 

The Jews indeed have been charged with 
corrupting, at leaſt miſinterpreting, the He- 


brew Text, and giving it a Senſe in many | 
Places foreign to its original Meaning. The | 


Primitive Fathers! accuſe them of putting a 
Signification upon ſeveral Paſſages different 
from what their own Writers gave them be- 
fore our Saviour's Time, and which, when 


rightly underſtood, are a ſtrong Evidence | in | 


Favour of Chriſtianity. 
However, when we carefully conſider the 
Nature of this CROP; we ſhall find that 


k Pear St Preefatio ad aue Edit. Cantab. W altoni Pro. 
legomena. IX. 


op Walt. Proligem. VII. 5 
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| the Purity of the Hebrew Text is not at all 
: affected by it. For the Method which theſe 
FJeus, or rather Fudai ging Heretics, took to 
conceal or falſify the true Meaning of the 
© original Text, was by tranſlating Words to 
a2 wrong Senſe. But that the Jes ever at- 
tempted to alter the original Text, is a Cen- 
ſure that will require more Proof than is ge- 
nerally alledged upon the Occaſion. For 
when can we ſuppoſe theſe Alterations to be 
made? Can we imagine that they would at- 
tempt any thing of this kind before our Sa- 
viour's Time? Can we conceive that they 
would preſume to falſify or corrupt that Re- 
velation upon which all the Hopes of 1/rael 
depended? A Revelation that promiſed them 
Redemption and Happineſs, and every thing 
that is valuable in this Life as well as that 
to come? During this Period therefore we 
muſt conclude with Philo ® and Foſephus a, 
1 that the eus entertained the higheſt Vene- 
e | ration for their Law, and would ſooner have 
a | forfeited their Lives, than have ſuffered the 
\t leaſt Alteration to have been made in the Sa- 
I cred Text by any but inſpired Penmen. 
n | And after our Saviour's Time, if ever thay 
n attempted any ſuch thing, it is highly i impro- 
| © bable that they ſhould be ſucceſsful in their 
de | Attempts; for at this Time of day Copies 
at | of the Hebrew Bible were in the Hands of 


= Wu Euſcbhii Pn . Lib. vun Cap. 6. 
n 7 9%. phus contra Apia, Lib, I 


be _—— 
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numberleſs Chriſtians, and the Fraud mut 1 


eaſily have been diſcovered. In a word, con- 


ſidering the great Agreement between the He. 
brew and Samaritan Copies, and the Septua- 


gint and Syriac Verſions, in relation to all 


the fundamental Truths of Religion, it is al- | 
moſt a Demonſtration, that there never was | 
any Text of Conſequence altered or corrupted | 
in the Hebrew Bible, from the Publication of | 
the Divine Will to this very Day. The He. 


brew Scriptures therefore being an authentic | 


Copy of our Maker's Will, the Purity and 


uncorruptcd Nature of its Text is a forcible 
Reaſon why Clergymen ought to qualify 
themſelves for a diligent and repeated Peruſal 


of it. 
It muſt be owned indeed, that fince our 


Saviour's Time ſeveral Attempts have been 
made by the Jews to confound and obſcure * 
the Meaning of thoſe Paſſages in Holy Writ | 
which point out a /uffer:ng Meſſiab, and are 


favourable to the Chriſtian Cauſe. But then 


the Method they took for this Purpoſe was“ 
(as has been obſerved already) by giving them! 
a wrong Senſe in Tranſlations, not by alter! 


ing the original Text. When the Septuagint 


Tranſlation (which the Jews before our Sa-! 
viour's Time held in the higheſt Eftecm)Þ 
was found to give Evidence for Chriſtianity, Þ 
it was diſregarded ®, and other Tranſlations 

were .by that obſtinate Feopke preferred be- 


m See Prideauæ 5 Connection, Part IT. Page 38. Fol. Edit. 
tore N 
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fore it. In the twelfth Year of the Reign of 


the Emperor Adrian a, Aquila, a Proſelyte 


Jew of Sinope, a City of Pontus, made a 


| | Tranſlation of the Bible on purpole to ſerve 
the Cauſe of 


Judaiſin, which was therefore 


received and made uſe of by the Helleniſtical 


Jeuos, inſtead of the Septuagint. Not long 


after the Time of Aguila there were two 
e other Greek Verſions made of the fame 
: « Scriptures, the firſt by Theodotion, who 
lived in the Time of Commodus the Roman 
Emperor, and the other by Sy mmMachus, 
„ who flouriſhed a little after him in the 
| « Reigns of Severus and Caracalla.“ 
| theſe Men were Heretics of the Sect of the 
Ebionites, 
Bleſſed eſis to be the Meſſiah, but held him 
to be no more than a mere Man, and were 
_ zealous Obſervers of the Law of Moſes, even 
- whilſt they 
| _ Chriſtianity, The Tranſlations of theſe He- 
retics therefore were undertaken with the 
' ſame Deſign as that of Aquila, in order to 
| pervert the Senſe of the Old Teſtament, The 
Views of theſe Tranſlators indeed were in 
one Reſpect different; for whereas Aquila en- 
gaged in the Affair to ſerve the Intereſt of the 


Both 


who acknowledged indeed the 


profeſſed themſelves Diſciples of 


Jewel 


Religion, the other two did it in or- 


der to make the Scriptures ſpeak a Senſe 


more agreeable to the Tenets of the heretical 
Sect to which they belonged. 


1 Vide Waltoni Prolegomena, C IX. & Had, Lib. Iv. 
ap. I. 


However 
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However it muſt not be concealed, that 


the Jeu are charged with other Methods of 


corrupting the Hebrew Text, and perverting 
the Senſe of it; and theſe are, by affixing wrong 
Points to Words, and deriving them from 


wrong Roots. But this Charge, though ad- 


vanced by a Perſon e that is ſaid to have had 
a conſiderable Skill in the Hebrew Tongue, 
is ſo far from being clearly proved, that it ap- 
pears to have little more than the poſitive 
Aſſertions of the Author to ſupport it. It 
| ſeems to be nothing but an old Objection re- 
vived, which was formerly urged againſt the 


Purity of the Hebrew Text by ſome Roman 5 


Catholic Writers, and which was as ſucceſs- 


fully anſwered by ſeveral Proteſtant Divines?. | 


It has been the Buſineſs of the Church of 


Rome to invalidate the Authority of the He- 
brew Text, in order to eſtabliſh the Credit of 


the Vulgate Tranſlation. But Bellarmine, 
who was well-{kill'd in the Hezrew Tongue, 


gave up the Point, and in his Treatiſe De H 
Verbo Dei, has owned that the Charge is ill- | 


grounded, and not to be defended. How- 


ever ſome of the Obſervations of Mr. Hutchin- | 
on (the modern Champion for this Opinion) 


are plauſible; and therefore required an An- 


ſwer. A Recital of what has been ſaid on Þ 


both Sides of the Queſtion, would neceſſarily 


make my Remarks too tedious; the Reader 


who deſires to be acquainted with the Debate 


o Mr. Hutchinf 711. 5 
e Vide N. altos! Prelegonena, VII. 


may 


| | Bt 


| 


„%% 


may conſult the Pamphlets mentioned in the 


Margin a, which are well writ and worth his 
reading. I ſhall only make an Obſervation 
or two with regard to this Particular, that 
may not be diſagreeable to the young Scholar. 

Mr. Hutchinſon will have it, that the Jews 


took the above-mentioned Method of cor- 
| rupting and perverting the Senſe of the Sa- 
' cred Text, as ſoon as Inſpiration ceaſed (that 
is, as early as the Beginning of the ſecond 
Century 

thentic Copy of the Hebrew Bible, nor any 
| Tranſlation of it without Forgeries and Cor- 
|  ruptions ſince that Period. For the Proof of 
| theſe extraordinary Poſitions, 
ſome Paſlages out of the Hebrew Bible, which 
he affirms ought to be tranſlated in another 
| Manner than they generally are. I ſhall only 


trouble the Reader with an Inſtance or two. 


;) and that the Church has had no au- 


he produces 


There are three Words in the Hebrew 


Tongue, which fignify the Supreme Being, 
Viz, Febovah, Elohim, and El. 


The two 


firſt of theſe Words, which; in our Verſion 
are rendered Lord God, Mr. Hutchinſon tells 
us are rendered nothing to the true Meaning 
of the Hebrew; that the true; Meaning of 
the inen Words is, The. Eſſence exiſting 


W; Latter to a Biſhop, concerning _ G important Diſcoveri ies 


: in Philoſophy and Theology. 


Some Thoughts concerning Religion natural and reevales. &c. 
Obſervations on a Sermon preached before the Corporation of 


Briſtol, Auguſt 16, 1735. 


An Examination of Mr. Hutchinſon's Remarks, and Mr. Cat- 


: Cott? s Anſaver to the Obſervations on his Sermon. 
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with Powers, the Perſons bound in a Cove- 
nant; that the Words interpreted in this 


Manner are very ſignificant, for as much as 
they convey ſome Idea of a Plurality of Per- 


ſons in the Godhead, and exhibit to us ſome 


Notion of the Covenant they entered into to 


redeem Mankind, In order to ſupport this 


Interpretation, and to prove that the Words 
are thus ſignificant, he will have it, that 
Elohim is derived from the Word dh Alah, 


which ſignifies fo ſwear or curſe, and from 


thence infers (what I mention with the ut- 


moſt Reluctance, it being little leſs than Blaſ- 
phemy) that the three Perſons in the God- 
head laid themſelves under a conditional Curſe 
or Malediction to redeem us, and that this 
Curſe is implied in the Word Elohim. 
To which it 1s replied, that this Interpre- 
tation is by no means juſt, the Foundation 
upon which it is built being abſolutely ground- 


leſs; for that Elobim cannot be derived from 
Aab. To ſuppoſe Alab to be the Root of E 


Elohim, the Name of God, is not only ab- 


ſurd and blaſphemous, but contrary to the 


known and certain Rules of grammatical 
Conſtruction in the Hebrew Tongue. The 


Noun Tx Alab, it is granted, fignifies ar | 


Oath or @ Curſe, and the Verb has the ſame 


Signification; and for this Reaſon the Word 
is never ſpoxen of, or applied to God 
throughout the whole Bible, but only to Man; | 
God being incapable of breaking a Covenant, | 
or. conſequently of incurring a Malediction. Þ 

” When- Þ 
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Whenever God is ſaid to ſwear, the dis 
Niſhbans, which implies no Malediction, 
conſtantly made ule of. To derive the Name 
of God therefore from a Word which he al- 
ways avoids, when he ſpeaks of Himſelf, 
and which ſuppoſeth an Imperfection in the 
Divine Nature, 1s abſurd and blaſphemous. 

The Word Elohim cannot come from JOY, 


as is pretended, for another undeniable _ 


Reaſon: It is a Rule, that the laſt radical 
Letter 1 or H is caſt away in many Places, 
or elſe altered to another Letter, as in form- 
ing many Perſons of the Verb, or in the 
Change of the Gender or Number, or before 
an Affix; whereas in the Word Elobim the 


fame Letter 18 always retained in the plural 
| Number; and it is no leſs certain that the 


Letter N or H in this Word is not quieſcent. 


This is proved from the concurrent Teftimo- 


nies of all the Languages that bear the near- 
eſt Affinity to the Hebrew, vi z. the Chaldee, 


the Syriac, the Samaritan, and Arabic *, 
From all which it appears, that the Word 


Elohim cannot be derived from Alab, as Mr, 
Hutchinſon would have it. If it be aſked, 
From whence Elohim is derived? It is an- 
ſwered, from the Arabic Word Alaha, which 
ſignifies to worſhip religiouſly, and, being 4 


| Participle of the paſſive Voice, imports That 
Being who alone is religiouſly to be v worſhipped. 


i See Obſervations 22 a Sermon . by 12 Catcott, at _ 
ritol, 


©: "IP 
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It is farther replied to the above- mentioned 


Opinion, that the Words Fehovab Elobim are 

juſtly rendered Lord God, they being tranſ- 

lated to the ſame Senſe by our Saviour him- 
ſelf, Thus whereas they are found in Deu- 

Feronomy, vi. 4. our Bleſſed Lord, as St. Mark 

alſures us, xii. 29, rendered the Verſe thus, 

The Lord our God is one Lord. 

The next Word, El, Mr. Hutchinſon will 
have to ſignify an Trradiator. Whereas, on 
the other hand, it is obſervable that this Word 

(with the Letter J after it, which in Hebrew 

ſignifies my) is thrice mentioned in St. Mat- 

thew's Goſpel, and as often tranſlated my 

God, So that we have St. Matthew's Autho- 

rity for tranſlating this Word as we do, which, 


1 think, is ſufficient to ballance the Authority | 


of Mr, Hutchinſon. 
I ſhall only mention an Inſtance or two 


more, In the Engliſh Tranſlation of our 
Bible, we read (Geneſis xi.) that the whole 


Farth, till the Building the Tower of Babel, 
was of one Language and of one Speech ; 
Verſe 1. and that God confounded the Lan- 
guage of Mankind upon their attempting that 
Project. Mr. Hutchinſon, on the other hand, 
will have it that the Hebrew Word nay 
Saphah, which we tranſlate Language, ſig- 
nifies Lip or religious Service, and not Lan- 
guage; that likewiſe what we render a Tow- 
er, whoſe Top may reach unto the Heavens 
(Gen. xi. 4.) ſhould be rendered a Temple ſa- 
cred to the Heavens, and that the whole Ac- 
count 
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ccunt ought to be interpreted to the following 


Purpoſe. 


c Before the Building the Tower of Ba- 


bel, the whole Earth had one and the ſame 
KK religious Service or Confeſſion ; but, about 
cc this Time, ſeveral of the Deſcendants of 
| « Noah apoſtatizing to the Service and Wor- 
„ ſhip of the Heavens, attempted to build 
a Temple for that Purpoſe. God there- 


« fore, to check this early Idolatry, con- 


founded not their Language, but their re- 


« higtous Service or Liturgy; that is, he 


« made them differ about the Manner of 


« performing it. By this means they deſiſt- 


| < ed from their irreligious Project; their 
| © Quarrels and Conteſts in this reſpe& throw- _ 
ing them into Confuſion, diſconcerting. 
c their Meaſures, and cauſing them to divide 
e and diſperſe themſclves.” 


In order to ſupport this Interpretation, 


| + Mr. Hutchin zſon endeavours to make the Senſe, 
that is generally given this Part of Scripture, 


appear as ridiculous as poſſible, To this 
End, amongſt other things, he confidently 


[4 affirms, « That the whole Earth was of one 
Language, though not of one Lip or Con- 
 « feffion, for ſeveral Ages after the Babel 
Enterprize; that this may be collected 
from the Scriptures themſelves, and con- 
© ſequently that a Confuſion of Langnages 
could not be meant in the Chapter above- 
| *© mentioned, Gen, xi. 


C 3 . But 
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But is there the leaſt Shadow of Truth to 
ſapport theſe Aſſertions? On the other hand, 
they are ſo inconſiſtent with Reaſon, Scrip- 
ture, and Antiquity of all kinds, that the 
. learned Author t, who has obviated ſeveral 

other Miſtakes advanced by Mr. Hutchinſon, 
thought this Particular too ridiculous to be 
confuted. And indeed what can be more 
trifling than his Account of this Piece of 
Scripture Hiſtory ? For whatever different 
Senſes the Word Saphah may have, it is cer- 
tain, that in the Place juſt mentioned (Gen. 


Xi. 1.) it can ſignify nothing ſo properly as“ 
Language, it being joined with Words, which | 
ſeem to reſtrain its Senſe to this Interpreta- 4 
tion. The Words annexed to it are ] Þ 
d, Udbebarim Abadbim, which all allow! 
may be interpreted of one Speech, and which | 
the Holy Spirit ſeems to have made uſe of | 
in order to put the Meaning of the Text be- | | 
ond Diſpute. In every Tranſlation in the | 
Polhglot Bible, the Verſe is interpreted in this | 


Senſe, The Jews and Chriſtians likewiſe in 
all Ages have underſtood it in this Senſe, and 


the very Reathens give Teſtimony to the fe- 
ceived Interpretation of it. They who give 
us any Account of the Building the Tower 
of Babel, expreſly mention it as an Enter- 
prize attended with A Confuſion of Lan- 


1 Dr. Beofirds Examination of Mr. Hutchinſon”; Remark:. 


guage 3 


715. 


age . 
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guage in the Projectors * Now, ſhall the 


ſingle Opinion of Mr. Hutchinſon counter- 


ballance ſuch Authority as this ? Shall a Tower 
be conſtrued a Temple, and Language a Li- 
turgy, merely becauſe a whimſical Writer 
will have it to be ſo, contrary to the mani- 


teſt 


The Authorities of the Heathen Writers to this Purpoſe 
are judiciouſly laid together by Philobiblicus Cantabrigienſis, 
in his Remarks on a Letter to Dr. Vaterland, which there- 
fore I ſhall give the Reader in that learned Author's own 
Words. * I will now conclude this Diſcourſe, ſays he, 
© with ſeveral very remarkable and conſiderable Teſtimonies, 

neither Zewi/ nor Chriſtian, in favour of the Moſaic Hi- 
ſtory of Babel. The firſt is from a Fragment of Abydenus's 
Aſſjrian Hiſtory, preſerved in Euſebius ( Prep. Evang. Lib. 
IX. Cap. 14. viz.) There are ſome who relate, that the firſt 
of Mankind, riſing out of the Earth, and elated exceedingly 
vith their prodigious Strength and Size, and thinking to make 
themſelves ſuperior even to the Gods themſelves, raiſed a 
* monſtrous high Tower; and that they had almoſt got up to 
Heaven, when the Winds coming to the Aſſiſtance of the 
Gods overturned their Structure about them ; and that having 
continued till that Time of one and the ſame Language, they evere 
thenceforward divided by the Gods into many. This Paſſage 
of Abydenus is quoted likewiſe by Cyril, in his firſt Book 
againſt Fulian, with very little Variation. | | 
The next is of the famous Alexander, called, from his great 
Learning, Polyhi/tor, who flouriſhed in Sy//a's Time, about the 
173% Olympiad. He not only appears as an Evidence himſelf, 
but produces two others in Atteſtation of the ſame thing. Thus 
he ſpeaks in Euſebius (ibid. Cap. 17.) Eupolemus in his Trea- 
tiſe of the Fews (the Latin Interpreter Vigerus is much mi- 
ſtaken in his Verſion of this Paſſage) /ays, that Babylon, the 
City of Aſſyria, was firſt built by thoſe who were ſaved from 
the Deluge ; that they were Giants, and that they were the 
% Perſons that raiſed the Tower, ſo much celebrated in Hiſtory. 
« But that upon its being overthrown by the immediate At of 
God, the Giants were diſperſed over the whole Earth. 

The ſame Author in St. Cyril produces a Siby/ delivering 
« herſelf to this Effect (Lib. I. cont. Julian.) the Sibyl ſays, That 
e all Mankind being ¶ for ſome time} of one Language, fome of 
* them built a prodigious Tower, in order to ſcale Heaven; but 


1 e ee 


«c 


co 
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feſt Import of the Context, and the conſtant 
Interpretations of the Few:/b Church for Ages 
before Chriſtianity ?_ org 
Sapheh, it is allowed, ſignifies the Lip, 
and ſo does Lingua in Latin the Tongue ; 
but does it follow from hence that theſe 


Words 


* that God, ſending down his Winds upon the Tower, totally 


* overthrew it, and gave to every one a diſtinct Language, and 


* that from thence the City was called Babylon. 


The very Words of the Sz) are extant in Foſephus's Anti- 


* quities, Lib. I. Cap. 4.” Thus far the learned Author of the 


Remarks, And yet, notwithitanding the Teſtimonies that are 


here produced in Favour of a Confuſion of Languages at the 


Building the Tower of Babe/, notwithſtanding the conſtant 


Tradition of the Fexv;/ and Heathen World, and the unani- 
mous Concurrence of all the Tranſlations in the Polyg/ot Bible, 
a late learned Writer, I find, is till zealous for Mr. Hutchin- 


for's Interpretation of the Paſſage of Scripture aboye-men- 
_ tioned (Gen. xi. 1.) The Realon for his Opinion is, becauſe 
the Word 9 is found in Feremiah, vii. 22. to ſignify 
Burnt Offerings or Sacrifices (Mr. Bates's Eſſay towards ex- 
pflaining the third Chapter of Geneſis, Page 63.) But is this a 
Reaſon that the Word iN has no other Signification? If 
DW may be interpreted Language, and YA fignifies 
Speech, (and it is clear from the Septuagint Tranſlation and 
from 7 o/ephus, as is ſhewn above, that the Words in Geneſis, xi. 1. 
were always thus underſtood by the Jews; ) if it ſhall farther 
appear that the Verſion of the Septuagint is of greater Autho- 
rity than it is generally thought to be; if it can be proved to 


be the molt ſolemn, the moſt public, the moſt authentic Tranſ- 


lation that any Age could ever boaſt of; if it can be proved 
that there were manifeſt Tokens of a Divine Interpoſition which 
attended the making this "Tranſlation ; if upon the whole it 
can be proved that this Tranſlation was intended by God for 
the general Inſtruction of Mankind, then it is to be hoped we 
ſhall hear no more of the Singularities of Mr. Hutchinſon. 
Now as the learned and incomparable Author of 4 Vindication 
of the Septuagint, &c. hath given us ſome Reaſon to think that 
he will favour the World with a Treatiſe to this Purpoſe, fo I 
doubt not but that, when it is publiſhed, it will appear that the 
Septuagint Verſion is of Weight and Authority ſufficient to fix 
the Senſe of any controverted Text in the Ol Teflament. 
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Words never ſignify Language, eſpecially 


when joined with Words that will confeſſedly 

admit of ſuch a Meaning? Ty 
Did none of the ancient Fews, did none 

of the learned Men amongſt them underſtand 


3 Language? Some of them indeed 


miſtook the Senſe of the Prophecies relating 
to the Meſias; but can we ſuppoſe that they 
did not underſtand the hiſtorical Part of their 
Scriptures as well as Mr. Hutchinſon ? This 
ſingle Particular granted, we have all the 


The learned Author of A Vindication of the Septuagint, & c. 
has cleared the Way to an Enquiry of this Nature in a judi- 
cious and beautiful manner. He has vindicated the Hiſtory of 
the Septuagint by Ariſteas from the Miſrepreſentations of ſeyeral 
learned Authors, beyond all Poflibility of a Reply. He has 
ſhewn the Excellence of its Chronology in regard to that of the 
Hebrew or Samaritan Copies, and ftruck a ſurprizing Light 


- into the Difficulties which attended that Controverſy. 


It is farther certain, that the Tranſlation of the Szpzuagint 
was the only received Verſion of the Scriptures in the Days of 
our Bleſſed Saviour? that the Apoſtles, and their immediate 
Succeſſors, made uſe of no other in all the Churches which they 
planted ; that the ſucceeding Fathers, Confeſſors, and Martyrs 
of the Primitive Church, for four hundred Years and upwards, 


acknowledged no other as genuine and authentic. 


It is undeniable that all the Primitive Chriſtians, with one 


Voice and Conſent, owned the Divine Authority of the Ver- 


ſion of the Septuagint. | 


It is farther certain, that not only Chriſtians, but all the 
Helleniſtical Fews in all Parts of the World for near three hun- 


dred Years before the Birth of Chriſt, and for a conſiderable 


time after, owned and received the ſame Tranſlation with the 


5 higheſt Marks of Approbation. Now let us only ſuppoſe this 


and other Evidence laid together and illuſtrated by a judicious 


Author, by an Author who can give a proper Force and 


Weight to any Argument that comes under his Notice; and 
then let us conſider whether there can be any great Difficulty 


in proving, or Hazard in aſſerting, the Divine Authority of 


. dhe Septuagint Verſion. 


Reaſon 
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Reaſon imaginable to believe, that the re- 
ceived Interpretation of the Words in Diſpute 
(Gen, xi. 1.) is the true and genuine Meaning 
of them, the Fews having never underſtood 
them in any other Senſe. The Senſe in 
which the Jews always underſtood them, is 
clear from the Account which their noble 
Hiſtorian has given us of this Particular. His 
Obſervations to this Purpoſe are perfectly con- 
fiſtent with the Tranſlation of the Septua- | 
gint, and ſpeak the undoubted Sentiments of! 


the moſt ancient Fews in this Reſpect, ge 
having compiled his Antiquities from the | 
Comments and Collections of his learned | 

Countrymen, from the authentic Records of 


the Jewiſh Nation . 


If this Paſſage of Holy Writ is not to be | 
| underſtood of a Confuſion of Languages, it | 
3s clear that Moſes has taken no notice of this | 


ſurpriſing Event in any other Part of his Hi- | 
ſtory; but can we ſuppoſe that the Sacred | 
Penman would omit to mention ſuch an im- | 


portant, ſuch a miraculous Interpoſition of! 
Providence? or will the Infidel fay, that a Þ 


Confuſion of Languages never happened? It | 


fo, how came the univerſal World to have | | 
ſuch a Tradition, and to believe it as a real | 


Fact? Not only Fews and Chriſtians, but | 
Heathens likewiſe (as was obſerved before) 
who ſpeak of the building the Tower of 
Babel, mention a Confufion of Languages as | 


v Tofeph, Autiauit, 1 I Cap. 3 


a Pu- F 
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' a Puniſhment that was inflicted on the Pro- 
jectors of that amazing Deſign. 
If the Confuſion of Languages did not 
happen at the Time and in the Manner that 
Moſes has related it, (Gen. xi.) how came 
there to be ſo many original Languages in 
the World? Languages that have no mate- 
rial Affinity with, and that could not Poſſibiy 
be derived from each other? 
An eminent Writer *, I am ſenſible, will 
allow of no original Language but one. He 
ſeems to think that the Hebrew was the firſt. 
and common Language of all, and that all 
other Languages ſprang out of it, as natu- 
rally as many Shoots from the ſame Root, 
many Branches from the ſame Stock. Mr. 
Hutchinſon, as was obſerved before, goes 
farther, and tells us plainly, that the whole 
Earth was of one Language for ſeveral Ages 
after the building of Babel; and that this 
Truth may be collected from the Scriptures 
themſelves, 
But as theſe Poſitions have bi conſidered 
by Authors of the firſt Rank and Character, 
and confuted beyond all Poſſibility of a Re- 
ply, I ſhall only beg leave to refer the Rea- 


der to what _ have offered upon the Oc- 
caſion v. 


KPC — 


Tut * 


* See A Letter to Dr. Waterland by Dr. Middleton. 
v See Remarks upon a Letter to Dr. Waterland, in relation to 
the natural Account of Languages, by Philobiblicus Cantabri- 
gienſis. See likewiſe the Author of Revelation examined with 
Candour, upon the ſame Subject; and Dr. Wattor's Diſcourſe 
concerning the Confuſion of Languages at Babel. 
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Mr. Hutchinfon in another Place tells us, 
that the Hebrew Words Charath Berith, 
which we tranſlate to make a Covenant, ſig- 


nify to cut off a Purifier, To ſupport this 


Interpretation he alledges, that the proper 
Signification of the Word Charath is to cut, 
or to cut off, and that the Word Berth al 


ways conveys the Idea of Purification, it be- 
ing derived from Bar, pure, or Barar, which 3 


ſignifies to purify. 


To this a learned Author replies, that the 


Word Charath, it is granted, ſignifies to cut, 
or to cut off, but not when it is joined with 
Berith; and that the Signification of Words 
in other Languages is found to vary in the 
ſame manner. Thus in the Latin Tongue, 
the Words Ferio and Ico ſignify to rige or 


mite; but, when joined with Fedus, their 


Signification is altered. Ferire Fædus, or 
icere Fedus, ſignifies, as is well known, to 
make a Covenant, The Verb pango likewiſe 
ſignifies fo faſten or drive in, and to plant 
or Zo ſet; and yet the Phraſe pangere Indu- 
cias, which is found in Livy, ſignifies 70 
make a Truce. 

But, that which outs the Matter beyond 


Diſpute, the Words Charath Berith are ren- 
dered in every Tranſlation in the Polyglot Bi- 


ble to the ſame Senſe as we tranſlate them. 


In the Septuagint particularly, wherever this 
Hebrew Phraſe is tranſlated, the Word da. 
hiun which ſignifies a Covenant, and a Verb? 


2 Gier, Gen. xxxi. 44. orſadlaribnfai, Exod. xxiii. 32. 
which 
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which ſignifies fo make a Covenant, are al- 
ways uſed. Now Mr. Hutchinſon 1s ſo kind 
as to make great Allowances in Favour of 
the Septuagint Tranſlation. We receive, ſays 
he, the Tranſlation called the Septuagint, as 
it gives us the Senſe of almoſt roy Root and 
Word a. Laſtly, it is obſervable, that whereas 
the Phraſe Charath Berith is found three times 
in Feremiab xxxi. 31, 32, 33, and quoted 
by St. Paul at large, Hebrews viii. 8, 9, 10, 
this Apoſtle tranſlates it to the ſame Senſe as is 
done in our Verſion. And yet notwithſtand- 
ing the Septuagint Tranſlation and the Au- 
thority of St. Paul, Mr. Hutchinſon will have 
it that the Senſe of this Phraſe is perverted, 
and that innumerable other Places in Scrip- 


ture are liable to the ſame Exceptions. But 


his Obſervations of this kind are generally as 
trifling and ridiculous as thoſe already men- 


| tioned; nor is the Integrity of the Hebrew 


Text in the leaſt affected by any thing that 
be has faid to diſparage it, On the other 
hand it is proved beyond all Contradiction, 
that the Text could not poſſibly be corrupted 


br altered in any material Inſtances either be- 
fore or ſince our Saviour's Time; and that 


the Notions of Mr, Hutchinſon (who ſup- 
poſes, that a little after the Death of St. 
| John, the Jews had ſo miſerably corrupted 
| Zhe Hebrew Text, by the adding of Vowels, 
| that there were no Fooifteps of the Original 


, 2 s Remarks, Page 59. 
» An E ami nation of Mr. Hurchinſon' $ Remarks, Kc. 
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to be ſeen; that they had bt all the Sionifi- 
cation of Types as Emblems, and that the 
Chriſtians univerſally followed this grand 


Apoſtacy, and fo continued for fixteen hun- 


dred Years) it is proved, I ſay, beyond all 


= Contradiction, that theſe Notions are abſov- 1 


lutely groundleſs, highly injurious and diſ- 


honourable to our Bleſſed Redeemer, to the 
Members of his Church in all Ages, to => 


Writings of the Old and New Teſtament ; 1 


a word, that they are an impious Reflection 1 


upon the Providence of God, prejudicial to 
revealed Religion, and an Inlet to all manner 
of Confuſion, Hereſy, and Infidelity. 

Now, the Hebrew Text being thus clearly 
reſcued from the Cenfures of an illiterate or 
deſigning Man, from the Imputation of Cor- 


ruption and Forgery, and a competent Know- | _ 
ledge of the Hebrew Tongue having been | 
one Expedient, which has manifeſtly contri-“ 
buted to this uſeful Purpoſe, what can be a4 


more forcible Argument to convince us of the 
Uſe, and engage us in the Study, of ſo an- 


cient and valuable a Language? Without 
ſome Skill in the Hebrew Tongue, a Perſon | 
muſt depend upon the Tranſlations of the 
Bible, which are not altogether free from 
Errors. The Septuagint and Syriac Verſions | 
indeed are of great Antiquity, and done with 
ſuch Judgment and Exactneſs, with ſuch a 
ſtrict Regard to the true Senſe of the original | 


Text, that little or nothing can reaſonably be 


. againſt them. 


te 


ie 


te 
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The Septuagint Tranſlation was, in all 
Probability, made as early as the Time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus King of Egypt, i. e. 
about two hundred and ſeventy ſeven Vears 


before Chriſt. The Teſtimonies of the An- 


cients e, with regard to this Particular, are 


perfectly unanimous. But then the Manner . 


; in which this Affair is ſaid to be tranſacted, 


is thought by ſome Writers to be mere Fable 1 
and Fiction, 


In a Book which is ſuppoſed to be written aby 


Alriſteas, a learned Heathen, we are told, 


« That Pfolemy Philadelphus having reſolved 


| « upon erecting a magnificent Library at 


« Alexandria, ordered a Collection of Books 
* of all kinds to be made for that Purpoſe; 
e and Demetrius, to whom the Care of this 
Affair was committed, being informed that 
e the Jews had a Book of Laws wrote by 
e Moſes, acquainted the King that ſuch a 
valuable Curioſity might be procured from 


Feruſalem; that the King immediately 
* gave Orders, that the Book ſhould be ſent 


for, together with proper Interpreters, to 
render it into the Gree Language; that 
accordingly a Letter was written, accom- 
panied with immenſe Preſents, to Eleazar 


(e 


cc 


« the High-Prieſt of Peruſalem, requeſting 
him to ſend a true Copy of the Hebrew 


et 


Original, and ſix Perſons out of each of 


| 4 the twelve Tribes of Tjrael, who were ca- 


© See Pridcans? 8 Cir medion, KC. Part 2. Page 21, Folio Ed. 


+ See alſo Dupin, &. 
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* pable of tranſlating it; that the Meſſen- 
ce gers were received by the High-Prieſt and 
* all the Fews with the greateſt Reſpect, and 
«© their Requeſt readily granted; that a Co- 
„ py of the Law being obtained, and fix. 
« Elders out of every Tribe (in all ſeventy- 
« two) being ſent to Alexandria for the Pur- 
« poſe above-mentioned, the King ordered 
« them to be conducted into the Iſland of 
& Pharos, as a Place of Retirement, ſuited 
<« to the Nature of ſo folemn a Work; that 
ce they there finiſhed the whole Work in the Þ 
ce Space of ſeventy-two Days, and agreed 
« unanimouſly upon the Tranſlation which 
« they had made ; that the Work being 
* completed and approved of in the Preſence 
« of the King, they were diſmiſſed, and ſent 
« back to Jeruſalem with conſiderable Re- | 
« wards.” This is the Purport of what Ari- 
fleas gives us upon the Subject, which ſome | 
Writers will have to be nothing more than a 
romantic Fiction. The learned Scaliger, Du- 
pin, Hody, Prideaux, and other modern Cri- 
tics, are manifeſtly of this Opinion, It may 
not be amiſs therefore in this Place to give 
the young Student ſome Notion of a Debate 
that has exerciſed the Abilities of ſuch judi- 
cious Scholars. Should I pretend to tranſcribe 
all that has been faid upon the Subject, I 
muſt neceſſarily ſwell my Remarks into a 
Volume : I ſhall only ſelect a few of the moſt! 
material Obſervations, which learned Writers | 
have given us for and againſt the Point in 
Debate, 1 
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Debate, and which may not be diſagreeable 
to the Reader. 

The ancient Authors, who give us any 
Account of the Hiſtory of the Septuagint, 


unanimouſly agree, that Ariſteas was the Au- 


thor of it; and yet it is obſerved, that the 


Writers who lived ſince Ariſteas, and who 
mention this Piece of Hiſtory, are ſo far 
from agreeing with him, that they have ad- 
ded ſome Circumſtances to the Story, which 
are not mentioned by that Author, For, 
whereas they tell us, «That the Interpreters 
« made their Verſions apart in ſeparate Cells, 
« and were not allowed to confer together,” 

Ariſteas takes no notice of any Cells; but 

only ſays, that the LXXII retired into the 
Ifland of Pharos, and there tranſlated the 


Hebrew Scriptures into Greek, 


Again it is obſervable, that, whereas Tuſtin 
Martyr makes as many Cells as Interpreters, 
Epiphanius contracts theſe Cells to half the 
Number, making them only thirty-fix, and 
putting two Interpreters into each of them. 
This Diſagreement between theſe ancient Wri- 
ters is one Argument urged againſt the Credit 
of Ariſteas's Hiſtory. 

But this is not all. The Hiſtory itſelf 1 
charged with numerous Abſurdities, Impro- 
babilities, and manifeſt Marks of Fiction and 
Forgery. To mention an Inſtance or two of 
this kind: That the Books of Moſes might 


be interpreted in a faithful and ſkilful Man- 
ner, Ar: Neas tells us, That fix Perſons were 
8 * choſen 


24 An 


« choſen out of each of the twelve Tribes 
ce of Iſrael, fully qualified for that Purpoſe; 
« and that Demetrius Phalereus, a Heathen 
6 Greek, had the Direction and Management 
. ©" of the whole Affair. « Now,” ſays Dr, Pri- 
deaux, © 1s there the leaſt Probability i in this 


— Story? Is it likely that Demetrius, a Hea- 


c then, would propoſe a Choice to be made 
© out of the twelve Tribes of JVael, whoſe 
«© Names perhaps he had never heard of, 


* and which poſſibly were not in Being, at 


“c leaſt in Tudæa, in his Time? The Peo- 
ce ple of Judæa, ſays the fame learned Wri- 
ter, were known to few Strangers by any 
* other Name than that of Jews ; and their 
c Denominations, as diſtinguiſhed into Tribes 
ce or Families, were what the Heathens had 
« little or no Knowledge of. —Befides, if we 


« conſider the Number of Fews that, at dif- 


e ferent Times, had been made Captives, 
<« and tranſplanted into other Countries be- 


« fore this Period, it is ſcarce credible that! 


« ſome of all theſe Tribes ſhould be ſtill re- 
ec maining in Judæa. - Again, why ſhould 
& Demetrius, a Heathen, make Choice of 
ce the N br LXXII 2 Interpreters, more 
« than any other Number? Does not this 


« Circumſtance make it highly probable, that | 5 


« the Author of this Story was ſome Helle- 
ce miftical Jew, and not Ariſteas, a Heathen, 
c as is pretended? Is not the Number LXXII 
« a plain Alluſion to the Number of the 


* Jeuiſb Sanhedrim, and conſequently a Jeru- x 
« 7/h Fiction?“ It 
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It is farther obſerved, that, if this Relation 
be true, it neceſſarily follows, that there were 
not only a great many Perſons of every Tribe 
then living in Judæa, but likewiſe ſeveral in 
each of theſe Tribes, well skilled in the 
Gree and Hebrew Tongues. In ſhort, that 


the Number of learned Men in Judæa was 


then ſo great, that a Choice could be made 
of ſix out of each Tribe fully qualified for 


| tranſlating the Hebrew Bible into Greek, But, 
\ as theſe Particulars are thought by the learned 
Scaliger, Hody, and Prideaux, to be highly 
| improbable, it is the Opinion of all thoſe emi- 


nent Writers, that the Credit of the Story 


muuſt fall of conrſe. For how could the eros, 


ſay they, poſſibly learn, at leaſt attain to 


| | ſuch a maſterly Knowledge in the Greek. 


| Tongue, as was requiſite for the Purpoſe above- 
mentioned? Before Alexander's Time, they 
had no Communication with the Greeks; and 
from the Year in which that Prince was at 
Feruſalem, to the Time when the Septuagint 
Tranſlation is ſuppoſed to have been made, 
| only fifty-five Years intervened. This indeed 

Was time enough for ſome of them to have 
| learnt the Language, where they had Oppor- 
tunities for that Purpoſe. At Alexandria and 
'- Antioch, the chief Number of the Inhabi- 
| tants were, at this time of Day, of the Greet 
Nation; that the Jews therefore, who were 
| planted in theſe Cities by Prolemy and Seleu- 
cus, ſhould learn the Greek Tongue, is not 
unlikely; but that fix in every Tribe, well 
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skilled in this reſpect, ſhould be found in the 
Land of Judæa, where they had neither Oc- 
caſion to ſpeak, nor Opportunity to learn, the 
Language, is thought impoſſible to be con- 
Seel. 

Nor is it leſs anlikely, ſays Dr. Pn 
that ſuch a Number of Men, well acquainted 
with the Hebrew Tongue, ſhould be found in 
Judza, as this Account ſuppoſes. For at this 
time the Chaldee was the Mother Tongue of 


the Jeus, and the Knowledge of the Hebrew 
Language was confined to a few learned Men 


amongſt them, who interpreted the Scrip- 
tures to the People, and were engaged in the 
Adminiſtration of public Affairs. Beſides, 
theſe Men, who underſtood the Hebrew, were 
probably ignorant of the Greek Tongue, and 
conſequently unqualified for a Greek Tranſla- 
tion of the original Text. For, being em- 
ployed in the Buſineſs of the Government at 
home, they had little Opportunities to learn 
the Language of a People, with whom they 
had no Converſe at home or abroad . Now 
if few among the eus underſtood the He- 
brew, and a leſs Number were acquainted 
with the Greez Tongue, is it poſſible to ſup- 
poſe that ſix out of every Tribe could be 
found, who were ſuch Maſters gf both theſe 
Languages, as to be able to make a Greek 
Tranſlation of the Old Teſtament? From 
' theſe and other Arguments too long to be 


d Prideaux s Connection, Book I. Part 2, Fol. Edit. 


mentioned, 
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mentioned, the learned Prideaux concludes 


| the Hiſtory, which goes under the Name of 


Ariſteas, to be a mere romantic Fiction. That 
which he takes to be the true Account of this 
Matter, he has ventured to give us in a con- 
ciſe Manner; which therefore I ſhall beg 
leave to tranſcribe in his own Words ©. 

« Alexander, on his building of Alexan- 
« dria, brought a great many Jeus thither 
« to help plant this his new City; and Prole- 


|: © my Soter, after his Death, having fixed the 


« Seat of his Government in that Place, and 
ſet his Heart much upon the augmenting 


| © andadorning of it F, brought thither many 
| © more of this Nation for the ſame Purpoſe ; 


where, having granted unto them the ſame 
© Privileges with the Macedonians and other 
Greeks, they ſoon grew to be a great Part 


| © of the Inhabitants of that City. And their 
| © conſtant Intercourſe with the other Citi- 


zens, among whom they were there ming- 
led, having neceſſitated them to learn and 
conſtantly uſe the Greek Language, that 


© happened to them here, as had before at 
| © Babylon on the like Occaſion; that is, by 


cc 


accuſtoming themſelves to a foreign Lan- 


| ** guage, they forgot their own. And there- 
| © fore, no longer underſtanding the Hebrew 
| © Language, in which the Scriptures had 

** been hitherto firſt read, nor the Chaldee, 


* Prideaux, Part I. Book 7. under the Year 332. ; 
Feſephi Antiq. Lib. XII. Cap. 1. & Contra Apionem, Lib. Il. 
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ce jn which they were, after that, interpreted 
in every Synagogue, they had them tranſ- 
« lated into Greek s for their Uſe; that this 
« Verſion might ſerve for the ſame Purpoſe 
*« in Alexandria and Egypt, as the Chaldee 
« Paraphraſes afterwards did in Jeruſalem 
ce and Judæa. And this was the original 
* and true Cauſe of the making that Gree 
« Verſion, which hath ſince, from the Fable 
c of Ariſteas, been called the Septuagint ; 
te for that Fable, from the firſt broaching of 
« it, having generally obtained firſt among 
ce the 7ews, and afterwards among the Chri- 
e ſfians, ſoon cauſed that this Name was gi- 
« yen to that Verſion, At firſt the Law 
« only was tranſlated ; for then they had no 
« need of the other Books in their public 
« Worſhip; no other Part of the Holy Scrip- 


ce tures, ſave the Law only, having been in! 


* thoſe Times read in their Synagogues ' 


% But aiterwards, when the Reading of the Þ 


s Aﬀeer the Time of Ezra, the Scriptures were read to the 
Feaus in Hebrew, and interpreted into the Cha#dee Language; i 
but at 4/:xandria, after the making of this Verfion, it was 
interpreted to them in Gree#, which was afterwards done allo i 
in all other Grecian Cities where the Feaus became diſperſed. 


And from hence thoſe Feaus were called Helleniſis, or Grecizin: 


| Feavs, becauſe they uſed the Gree# Language in their Syna- 


gogues; and by that Name they were diſtinguiſhed from the 


Hebrew Fews, who uſed only the Hebrew or Chaldee Lan- 
guages in their Synagogues, And this Diſtinction we find made 
between them, Acts vi. 1. For the Word which we tranſlate 
Grecians, is, in the Original, *Examoay, i. e. not Grecians, bi. 
Hielleniſts, that is, Grecizing Feaus, ſuch as uſed the Grecia: 


Language in their Synagogues. 
h Prideaux, Part I. Book 5. 
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Prophets alſo came into Uſe in the Syna- 
gogues of Judea, in the Time of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes i, and the Jews of Alex- 
andria (who in thoſe Times conformed 
themſelves to the Uſages of Fudea and 


Feruſalem in all Matters of Religion) were 


induced to do the ſame; this cauſed a 


Tranſlation of the Prophets alſo to be there 
made into the Greek Language, in like 


manner as the Law had been before. And 
after this, other Perſons tranſlated the reſt, 


for the private Uſe of the fame People; 


and ſo that whole Verſion was completed 

which we now call the Septuagint; and, 
after 1t was thus made, it became of com- 
mon Uſe among all the Churches of the 
Helleniſtical Jeus, wherever they were 
diſperſed among the Grecian Cities. 

« 1*, That the Law only was at firſt tranſ- 
lated into Greek in the Time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphur, all that firſt ſpeak of this 
Verſion, 1. e. k Arifteas, Ariſtobulus, Philo, 
and Joſephus directly tell us. 

« 2h, That it was done at Alexandria, 
the Alexandrian Dialect, which appears 


through the whole Verſion, is a manifeſt 
Proof. 


„ zay, 'That it was made at different Times 


and by different Perſons, the different Styles 


i See ibid. Part I. Book 5. 


F k Arifleas, Ariſtobulus, and Phil, ſay, that the Law only 
; Was tranſlated by the LXXII; and Fo/ephus more expreſly tells 


in the Preface to his Antiquities, that they did not tranſlate 


for Ptolemy the whole Scriptures, but the Law only. 
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© in which the different Books are found 

ec written, the different Ways which the ſame 

e Hebrew Words and the ſame Hebrew Phra- | | 

« ſes are tranſlated in different Places, and 
* the greater Accuracy with which ſome of 
« the Books are tranſlated above others, are 
4 a ſull Demonſtration.” Thus far the learn- 
ed Author of the Connection. 

To which it is replied, That if to ſtand 
the Teſt of the niceſt and moſt ſevere Exa- 
mination, be an Argument that a Book is 
genuine and authentic, then it is certain that 
few Books have undergone a more ſevere one 
than that of Ariſteas. Scaliger, Dupin, Hody, Þ- 

Prideaux, &c. Scholars of Rank and Cha- t 
_ racer, bave called in all the Aids of Criti- i 


* 
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ciſm to diſcredit it, and to prove that Ari- t. 
fleas could not be the Author of it. And t 
yet, notwithſtanding the Efforts of theſe great Þ a 
and eminent Men, the Hiſtory {till ſtands its Þ b 
Ground, and is found to be not only the 14 5 
genuine Work of him whoſe Name it bears, tl 


but a true and authentic Hiſtory of the Sep- | F 
tuagint Tranſlation. All the Rules of Cri- I] 2 
ticiſm, by which a genuine Work is diſtin- | 
guiſhed from a ſpurious, concur to eſtabliſh Þ 7 
its Credit, and put its Authority beyond Diſ- | C 
pute. Antiquity is perfectly unanimous in 1 
declaring it to be the Work of Ariſteas. The ha 
ancient Few!fh and Chriſtian Writers who 
mention this Hiſtory, Writers who wanted 1 
neither Opportunity nor Abilities to diſcover a Þ * 
Forgery, all ſpeak of it as the Work of Ari- Ed 


ſeas, 
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eas, as a true and authentic Account of the 
Verſion of the Septuagint, Now, unleſs we 
can ſuppoſe all theſe Men perfectly void of 
Honour and Truth, unleſs we can ſuppoſe 
them capable of giving a Sanction to a Hi- 
ſtory which they knew to be a F orgery, what 
* fuller Evidence can we have for the genuine, 
the authentic Character of any Book what- 
ſoever? What better Reaſon has the World to 
believe that Plato or Xenophon wrote the 
| Books which are aſcribed to them, than we 
| have to believe that Ariſteas was the Author 
of the Hiſtory which goes under his Name? 
| As to the Chriſtian Writers who mention 
this Hiſtory, it is granted that they diſagree 
in ſome Particulars; however, with regard 
to the principal, the moſt material Facts, 
| they are all clear and unanimous. They all 
A agree that the Septuagint Verſion was made 
| by ſeveral learned Elders, who came from 
Feruſalem to Alexandria for that Purpoſe ; 
that it was done at the Requeſt of Prolemy 
| Philagdelþbus, and under the Direction of De- 

metrius Phalereus, a Heathen Greek. 
It muſt be confeſſed indeed, that whereas 
Juſtin! Martyr tells us, there were as many 
Cells, or ſeparate Apartments, as Interpreters, 
ßpiphanius m contracts theſe Cells to about 
half the Number, making them only thirty- 


, Fuſt. Mart. in |: Coberiatione ad Graco, Pag. th, . Ed. 
: ail. 


m — De Menſuris & Panderibus, Tom. II. Sect. 3. 
„Pariſ. ; 
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fix, and putting two Interpreters into each of 
them. But if Epiphanius was miſtaken with 
regard to this Particular, how does his Mi- 
ſtake affect or prejudice the Credit of Ar:- 
fteas's Hiſtory? Does Epiphanius ſay that he 
tranſcribed his Account from Ari/teas ? No; 
he expreſly owns that he had no other Au- 
thority for ſeveral Particulars, which he men- 
tions, but Hearſay and Tradition n. 


But Tuſtin Martyr ſays, That there were E 
« as many Cells, or ſeparate Apartments, as | 
Interpreters; whereas Ariſteas ſays nothing 


of Cells.“ In Anſwer to this, I muſt beg 


leave to ask one Queſtion more. Does it ap- : 
| pear that Juſtin Martyr tranſcribed his Ac- 
count from Ar:i/teass Hiſtory? And if not,, 


how does his Account (ſuppoſing it to be a 


Miſtake) affect the Credit of e 8 H- 


ſtory ? 


1 why muſt we ſuppoſe the Account | 
that is given us of the Cells to be a Miſtake? þ 
If I might preſume to give my Opinion in! 

this Caſe, I think that the Account given us 
of the Cells is not a Miſtake; it being ſuch Þ 
as may be juſtified from Ariſteass Hiſtory it- 
ſelf. Ariſteas indeed does not expreſly men-! 
tion them; but from Prolemy's Letter to Elea- 
zar the High-Prieſt, which Ariſteas gives 


us, they are fairly implied. 


«* You will (fays Ptolemy to Eleazar 0 do E 


n » Eyipbarius, De Menfuris, Sc. 


* Ariſt. Hiſt. Pag 14, 15, 16. Euaſcb. Prep. Pang Lib 


VIII. Cap. 4. Pag. 552 
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„us a moſt acceptable Piece of Service, if 


| = you will pleaſe to ſend unto us ſix Elders 
c out of every Tribe; ſuch as are of the 
c moſt unblemiſhed Lives, and well verſed in 


« the Law, and who are ſufficiently quali- 


e fied to undertake a Tranſlation of the 
| « ſame; to the end, that, by comparing the 


Labour of many, the true Senſe of the Text 


ee may be diſcovered, and we may get a 


« Tranſlation thereof ſuitable to the Dignity 
« and Importance of the Subject 

Now how could the Labours of many be 
pared if there had not been ſeveral Tranſ- 
lations compoſed, in order to make the Com- 


pariſon? And if ſeveral Tranſlations were 
made, it is highly probable, that the Inter- 
preters were lodged in ſeparate Apartments 
for that Purpoſe. For the King's Intention, 
in ſending for ſo many Elders out of every 
Tribe, was expreſly this, That the true Senſe 


of the Text might be diſcovered, that he might 
not be impoſed upon by unskilful or deſign- 

ing Interpreters. Now what more effectual, 
what better Method could he take to be . 
ſured that they rightly underſtood the true 
Reading of the Text, than putting each of 
them upon making a Tranſlation apart by 
himſelf ? What other Method could he poſ- 
ſibly take to prevent their ane together, 


and impoſing upon him? 


Add to this the Teſtimony of Puſtin Mar- 
Hr, and, I think, the Account of the Cells 
is not ſo liable to Exception as ſome have 


imagined, 
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imagined, This ancient Writer tells us, 
« That he himſelf ſaw the Ruins of thoſe 
« little Houſes or Cells in the Ifland of Pha- 
& gs, and that what he relates of them, he 
« had from the Inhabitants of Alexandria, 
* who had received it from their Forefathers 
« by undoubted Tradition ?,” 

2. But to proceed to ſomething that is 
thought to affect the Credit of Ariſteas's Hiſtory 
in a more particular manner. In order that the 
Scriptures might be interpreted in a faithful 
and skilful manner, Ariſteas tells us, That 
« fix Perſons were choſen out of each of the 
« twelve Tribes of 1/rae/, fully qualified for 
e that Purpole; and that Demetrins Phalereus, 


« 4 Heathen Greek, had the Direction and & 


« Management of the whole Affair“ Now, 


ſays Dr. Prideaux, © 1s there the leaſt Pro- 1 
« bability in this Story? Is it likely that De-“ 
« metrius, a Heathen, would propoſe a | 


« Choice to be made out of the twelve Tribes 


« of Tjracl, whole Names perhaps he had | 


« never heard of ?” 


But how does it appear that ne | 
 Phalereus was ſuch a Stranger to the Fews, to | 


their Cuſtoms and Government, as this Ob- 


jection ſuppoſes? * Demetrius (though a | 
„ Fleathen Greek) was not ſo ignorant of | 


«© the Fewiſh Religion and Polity as this Au- 
« thor would make us believe. The Greeks 
« in general were by this time better ac- 


61 Juſt. Mart. Cobortatis ad Graces, Pag. 13, 14. Ed. Par. 
1615. 
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1 quainted with the Jeus than in former 
Ages. About twelve or thirteen Years af- 


« ter the Death of Alexander the Great, 


: e Hecatæus the Abderite 4 wrote a Book on 
e purpole to give the Greeks an Account of 
the Jeuiſhih Religion and Laws.“ This 


Book, Demetrius tells us, he had ſeen and 
read *, He farther plainly hints, that he had 


diſcourſed and conſulted with ſome learned 


and intelligent Perſons of the Few!/h Nation 
upon this Affair f. . And hence he became ca- 


| _ pable of talking ſo pertinently upon a Sub- 
| jet that ſeemed ſo much out of his way; 
bence he became capable of mentioning the 


| Difficulties of tranſlating the Hebrew Scrip- 
tres. 


He had been informed that they were 


F written without Vowels or Points, that they 
might be read different Ways, and conſe- 
quently that they could not poſſibly be tranſ— 

lated in a faithful and accurate manner but 
by the Fews themſelves. Now, after all this, 
can we wonder that he adviſed the King to 
| ſend for ſo many Interpreters from Fudæa? 
The Reaſon for this extraordinary Piece of 
Advice is now plain, The Hebrew was a 
dead Language, and the true Reading of the 
Sacred Text could not t be fred or aſcertained 


EI Foſeph. contra Apion. Lib. I. p. 1 3471350. 
Arif. Hiſt, Pag. 13,14, 15. 


{ 1bid. Pag. 13. 
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by any known Rules ». Theſe Particulars 
conſidered, what better Advice could Deme- 
trius give the King, than to ſend for ſome 
learned Interpreters out of each of the Tribes 
of Tſrael? This was the only Method to 
prevent Impoſition and Miſtakes, to come at 
a complete Tranſlation of the Sacred Books, 
and obtain that rd ovu@ayo EX TAV TAEIGV), 
which Demetrius, in his Advice to CI 
ſo particularly recommends * 

. But it is farther objected, 
 confider the Number of Jews who, at dit- 
« ferent Times, had been made Captives and 
« tranſplanted into other Countries, 
« ſcarce credible that, in the Time of Prole- 


£ 


* 


e my Philadelphus, Tode of all theſe Tribes 


Judæa, and 


« ſhould be ſtill remaining in 
« conſequently that no ſuch Choice (as Ari. 


« fleas mentions) could then be made out of Þ 
« them for compoſing the Verſion of the Þ 


« Septuagint.” 


This Objection is clearly and fully obviated 
by the learned Author of AVindication ! 
1 ſhall 
leave therefore to obſerve, with thatÞ 
Author, that the Objection is a manifeſt Con- 
tradiction to the expreſs Teftimony of Hoh] 
Sk. Paul, in his Speech to Agrippu 2 


the Hiftory of the Septuagint ?, &c. 
only beg 


Writ. 


* Arif. Hip. The Words to this Purpoſe are the followirs 
 Tolxaives yae EC ved Eee * Pn AE opal: 14 fuehle, Gy Ez 
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affirms in fo many Words, that the twelve 


Tribes were then living in Judæa, and 


waiting for the Accompliſhment of the 


Promiſe which God had made unto their 
Fathers. And now, ſays he, I fland and 


am judged for the Hope of the Promiſe 


made of God unto our F My unto which 
Promiſe our twelve Tribes Audeidiures 
nur) inſtantly ſerving God Day and Night 
hope to come. And, agreeable to what 
St. Paul here aff erts n termints, does not 
Hepefippus, the firſt and moſt ancient Wri- 
ter = Church Hiſtory, farther inform us, 
that it was the Cuſtom for all the Tribes 
to come up every Year to Jeruſalem, to 
celebrate the Paſſover ? and that it was at 
one of theſe anniverſary Meetings that St. 
James, the firſt Biſhop of that City, ſuf- 
fered Martyrdom *? Can it then, after 


this, be made a Queſtion, whether the 
twelve Tribes were in Being or not in the 


Time of Ptolemy Philadelpbus? Can any 


thing be more repugnant to the Truth of 
Hiſtory, than to ſay, that any of them 
were entirely loſt before that Prince ſent to 
Eleazar the High-Prieſt for the ſeventy- 


two Interpreters?“ 


4. But why, ſay the Anti- Ariſteans, ſhould 


Demetrius, a He:then, make choice of the 
Number LXXII for Interpreters rather than 5 
1 any other Number? 

by At ui. 6, 7. 
| * Zujeb, Hiſi. Eccl. Lib, II. c. 23. p. Hl 


Now 


- 
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Now ſuppoſing, at this Diſtance of Time, 
we werenot able to form the leaſt Conjecture, 
or aflign the leaſt Reaſon, why the Number 
LXXII was made choice of by Demetrius; 
is this an Argument ſufficient to diſcredit an 
Hiſtory that has the unanimous Voice of 
Antiquity to ſupport it? No certainly, was 
ſuch Criticiſm as this allowed, the Credit of Þ 
the beſt Hiſtory in the World may be called Þ 
in Queſtion, By this Way of arguing, the Þ 
Truth of the moſt authentic Facts may be Þ 
diſputed, becauſe we can't aſſign the Motive Þ 
upon which they were carried into Execu- Þ 
tion. F 
However, let us try if a Reaſon may not | 
be given, why Demetrius made Choice of! 


l 

0 

the Number LXXII Interpreters, and 101 
41 

1 


other. xz 
Ir has been obſerved already, that Det 4 
trius was not ſo ignorant of the Teuiſb Laus] i 
and Government as ſome have imagined. He e 
had read, as he plainly hints, Hecatæus's H..] je 
ſtory of the Fews, and, from ſome intell- I 
gent Perſons of the Feiſſh Nation, had learntÞ e 
ſeveral things relating to their Cuſtoms and] e 
Conſtitutions. It cannot be ſuppoſed there: * 
fore, but he knew that the Sanhedrim va « 
the ſupreme Court of Judicature in Feri: « 
lem; he likewiſe probably knew, that none « 
were choſen Members of that grand Aſſem- ] e 
bly but Perſons of the firſt Character fo 
Learning, Wiſdom, and Piety; that they wer na 
particularly remarkable for underſtanding the is 
8 Scripture 
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1 Scriptures, and that their Judgments and De- 
| z terminations with regard to the Senſe, the 


| Penalties and Sanctions of the Laws of Mo- 


' ſes, were always acquieſced in as juſt and de- 
cCiſive. 


It is farther obſervable, that the obtaining 
a Copy of the Hebrew Laws was. looked up- 


on by Ptolemy as a Favour which deſerved 
the higheſt Returns. 
Number of 


This appears from the 
Fewiſh Captives whom he re- 


: | leaſed, and the immenſe Preſents he made to 


| | the Temple and the Interpreters, upon the 
\ Occaſion. Now theſe things conſidered, why 


might not Demetrius intend the Number he 


made choice of as a Compliment to the 
'  dSanhedrim; to a Body 
knew, interpreted the 3 to the Peo- 
ple, and for whoſe Interpretations all 
had the higheſt Veneration ? 
is but a Conjecture; but a probable Conje= 
ure is at leaſt a ſufficient Anſwer : to an Ob- 
jection that deſerves none. 


of Men who, he 


Judæa 
This, I own, 


5. «© But it is farther ſuggeſted as a thing 


highly improbable, that, in the Time of 
EPfolemy Philadelphus, ſeventy-two Perſons 
| * ſhould be found in 
© ſtood the Hebrew and Greek Tongues in 
| © in ſuch a ſkilful Manner, as to be able 


to tranſlate the Hebrew Seriptures into 
by Greek, 5 


Judæa, who under- 


This is a Suggeſtion of a very extraordi- 


F nary Nature; and the Reaſon aſſigned for it 
[7 is no leſs peculiar, 


ec The Jews, we are 
VVVof 
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ce told, had at this Time little or no Cor.. 
* reſpondence with the Greeks; and, for! 
this Reaſon, it is highly improbable, ſays 

% Dr. Prideaux, that they ſhould underſtand 


« the Greek Language.” 


But is there no other Method of learning 1 
a Language, than by converſing with a Peo. Þ  : 


ple who talk it? The Reaſon here aſſigned, 


* oo 


is an Argument why the Greek Language | 


Was poſſibly little known to the common 
People of Judæa; but is very weakly urged Þ * 
when applied to the learned Part of Man.!“ 
kind, who generally acquire a critical Skill | 
in Languages by other Means than by Con 
verſation, vg. by 3 by Application, 4 


and Study. 


And the Reaſon here given why the Jeu: | 


did not underſtand the Hebrew Tongue, i: 


as little to the Purpoſe. The Reaſon aſſigned {I 
is, « Becauſe the Chaldee, at that time off 


e day, was the Mother-Tongue among the 
„ Jeu, and the Knowledge of the Hebrew 


« Language was Confined to a few learned} 


« Men amongſt them, who interpreted the 
« Scriptures to the People.” 


So that ſome few learned Men amongſt | 


the Jews are allowed to have underſtood the 


Hebrew Language: And were they ſo very} | 


few, that each Tribe could not furniſh out 


fix, who were qualified for tranſlating the 


Hebrew Scriptures into Greek ? Very ſtrange 
indeed! Were there no Schools in Jude: 


Yes. Can we ſuppoſe then that the Feri 
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| Youth were uninſtructed in the Language in 
which their Laws were written? But why 
do I ask ſuch a Queſtion? One of the prin- 
| cipal Qualifications of a Member of the 
: Sanhedrim, was a competent Skill in Arts 
and Languages. That there might be a ſuf- 
| ficient Supply of able Men to fill up the Va- 
cancies that ſhould happen in that auguſt. 
Body, the Children of the beſt Families were 

put under proper Maſters, and had an Edu- 


cation ſuitable to ſo great and honourable a 


* Truſt. Theſe Youths were called the Scho- 
lars of the Wiſe Men, and out of theſe the 
Members of the Sanhedrim were choſen; 
and though few perhaps had the good For- 

tune to ſucceed to that high Station, yet how 
| many thouſands may we ſuppoſe bred to Let- 


ters in Expectation of it ? 


But perhaps Dr. Prideaux had ſome other 
| Reaſon for his Opinion in this Reſpect. Does 
he produce no ancient Authority to prove 


that the Fews were ſo very ignorant and il- 
| literate as he makes them? None at all; nor 
one ſingle Teſtimony (but an idle Tradition 


from the Talmudifts®) to invalidate that Part 


of Arifleas's Hiſtory relating to the Number 


| of Interpreters, On the other hand, all . 


Writers, Feroiſb and Chriſtian, who mention 
this Particular, unanimouſly agree, that fix 


learned Elders out of every Tribe were lent 


d The 7 almudiſts ſay that there were » only five employed 
in making the Septuagint Tranſlation, Tra#. Sopberim., Cap. I. 


E 2 from 
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from Teruſalem to Alexandria, to render I 


the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek, Now 
ſhall a mere groundleſs Surmiſe be ſufficient 
to overthrow the Authority of a Fact that 


has the unanimous Voice of Antiquity de- | 


claring in its Favour ? 
But not to detain the Reader longer; ſup- 


poſing it ſhould be made appear that the! 


Seßtuagint Tranſlation is really of Divine 


Authority; that God interpoſed and aſſiſted ! 


the Interpreters i in making it (and if the Ac. 
count we have of it be true, it is a Demon- 


ſtration that he did) ſuppoſing, I ſay, that! 
this Truth ſhould be proved, what will the Þ .. 
above-mentioned Objection amount to? I am 
unwilling to ſay, Could not that God who 
enabled the Apoſtles to ſpeak all Languages 
to preach, to write in the moſt forcible Man- 
ner imaginable, could not that God qualify a 


few Interpreters to tranſlate the Hebrew Scrip. 


tures into Greek? But as the learned Au- 
thor © above-mentioned has hinted his Inten-! 
tions of favouring the World with his! 
Thoughts upon this Subject, I ſhall purſue Þ * 


the Argument no farther. 


There are ſeveral other Obe one made] 
to the Hiſtory of the Septuagint, which II 


have omitted to take notice of, they being 
fully obviated by the ſame learned Authors 


My chief Intention! in the foregoing Remark | 


© Author of A V. indication of the H. * of Ariſta, He. 


(0 


4Ibid. 
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| (as the Reader will eaſily obſerve) has been 
to clear up ſome Dithculties which that Au- 
thor has thought proper barely to mention, 


As I am writing for the Benefit of young 
| Students, it may be more excuſable in me to 


take notice of little Objections, than in that 
Writer who deſerves the Attention of the 


learned World, and who juitly imagined, 


that probable and conjectural Arguments 
ought to have no Weight in a Debate, when 
| confronted with authentic and well-atteſted 


: Facts. 


(61 


I ſhall therefore ol add a few Obſerva- 


| tions from that incomparable Scholar, re- 
lating to the divine Authority of the Septua- 


| gint Verſion, which are too valuable to be 
omitted. 


« To my Apprehenſion, ſays he, the Hand 
of Providence appears ſo viſibly and emi- 
« 1 throughout this whole Affair, that 
0 he that runs may read it. In the Fulneſs 


« of Time, Meſſiah the Prince was to be 
born, the obſtinate Jews were to be re- 


« {jetted the unbelieving Gentiles were to 


a be called, and the glad Tidings of Salva- 

tion were to be preached to all Nations. 

„All theſe Things had been fully declared 

x « and foretold to the Jews by all their Pro- 
* phets, and their Prophecies had been com- 

b mitted to Writing, and were, carefully pre- 

e ſerved among them in thoſe ſacred Books, 

| « which we, by way of Eminence, call The 

0 Scriptures, But alas! the a in 

4 | | | E 3 4: ab wary | 
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which they were originally written wa; | 
now become a dead Language; it was now 
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underſtood only by the Priefts, and Scribe, 


preted to them in the Language then vul. 


early ſpoken in Fudza, Now the Caf 
ſtanding thus, what Benefit could the 

Gentiles receive from thoſe Divine Wri 
tings, while they continued locked up in! 
a Language underſtood by none, but on- 

ly ſome few of the Learned among the! 
Jews themſelves? How were they after ! 


and Elders; and the Bulk of the People | 
knew nothing of it, but as it was inter. 


wards to be convinced from the Prophe 


cies contained in thoſe Books concernig | 
the Meſſiah, that they were all really and 
truly fulfilled and verified in the Perſon d] 
the Bleſſed Je/us* Were they to wait fa 
his Appearance, and then to apply to tif 
Chief Prieſts and Rulers of the Fews, tÞ 
know of them, Whether the old Prophe]! 
cles were fulfilled in him, and whethef 
he was indeed the Chriſt or not? VM 
ſurely : They, who refuſed to believe i] 
him themſelves, would have been the u] 

fitteſt Perſons in the World to apply tÞ 
upon ſuch an Occaſion, God, therefor - 
out of his infinite Wiſdom and GoodnelFf - 
took a moſt effeual Way 7o give Lig 
to them that ſat in Darkneſs, and to ml q 


his ſaving Health known unto all Nati 


He raiſed up a great and mighty Kin 
from among the Gentiles themſelves. Hf 


« enduP* 
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| <«'endued him with Learning and Wiſdom, 
c and with all other royal Virtues, far ex- 
K ceeding all the other Princes of his Time. 
He pur it into his Heart to ſend a public 
4 and ſolemn Embaſly to the High Prieſt at 


e Feruſalem, to demand an exact and com- 


| e plete Copy of their ſacred Books, and a 


e ſufficient Number of Interpreters to tranſ- 
late them into Greek, The High Prieſt 


being thereunto likewiſe moved by the 


„ Spirit of God, readily complies. He ſends 


fix Interpreters out of every Tribe, to per- 
f form the Work. God himſelf endues 


« them with the Spirit of Prophecy. They 


make a perfect and complete Tranſlation. 


« The Originals are placed in the royal Li- 
« brary at Alexandria, Ariſteas, one of 


« thoſe that were ſent to Jeruſalem upon _ 


« this Embaſſy, and who was an Eye-wit- 
« neſs of the whole Affair, writes an Ac- 
« count thereof in a Letter to his Brother. 

« The Jews of Alexandria approve of the 
« Tranſlation, as done with the utmoſt Fi- 
« delity and Exactneſs. They keep a ſolemn 
5 Feaſt every Vear in the Iſland of Pharos, 
« in Commemoration thereof. They make 
« uſe of the ſame ever afterwards in their 
« Synagogues all over the World, where the 
«© Greek Language was ſpoken, The Truth 


| © hereof is vouched by all the moſt ancient 


« Fewiſh Writers; by Ariftobulus, by Philo 
2 e and by Joſephus. The holy Apo- 
* ſtles and Evangeliſts, the primitive Fathers 


. « and 
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& and Martyrs, and, in a word, the whole 


« Chriſtian Church for Ages together, re- 


te ceive, uſe, and always appeal to this Tranſ- 
"mp lation, and to no other, as the only au- 
* thentic and infallible Word of God. When 
&« I conſider theſe things, I confeſs, I know 
e not which to be aſtoniſhed at moſt, at 
© the infinite VII lem ind Goodneſs of God 
* in ſo providentially king: care to furniſh 
ce the Clri/tar Church with an authentic 
= T7 onfltion of t '& Hebrew Scriptures, or 
ee At the 1 oled Boldneſs, ſhall J fay, 
* of Blinde 0 of choſe modern Writers, who 
* Call ray zelves Chriſtians, and at the 
“ ſame time take the Liberty to treat this 
« whole Story as a mere Fiction and Im- 
ce poſtnre | * 

Having thus tranſcribed from the beſt Wri- 
ters ſuch an Account of the Septuagint Ver- 
ſion as may be ſerviceable to the young Stu- 
dent, I ſhail only obſerve, that as the Au- 
thority of its Hiſtory is eſtabliſhed beyond 
all Poſſibility of a Reply, ſo the Tranſlation 
itſelf is little or nothing inferior to the Works 
of Inſpiration. For ſhould we admit that 
the Interpreters had no Pretenſions to an in- 
ſpired Character, yet their Verſion, we are 
aſſured, received the Approbation of Perſons 


: inſpired, it being appealed to, and often quo 
ted by the Apoſtles, and our Bleſſed Saviour 
himſelf. Now the Authority of the Septus- 


gint being thus eſtabliſhed, it is no ſmall 
Satisfaction to every ſerious Chriſtian to con- 
ſider 
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# ger that the Copy, which is now in being, 


is, in all Probability, an authentic Tranſcript 
of that which was extant in our Saviour's 


Time; the Paſſages quoted by our Bleſſed 


Lord, and his Apoſtles (at leaſt the true 
| Senſe and Meaning of them) being found in 


the Septuagint Bible, which is now in the 
Poſſeſſion of the Chriftion World. 

The Syriac Verſion is likewiſe a very an- 
cient and a very good one. It was made at 
lleaſt as early as the Beginning of the ſecond 


Z Century, and is allowed by the beſt Critics in 
that Language to expreſs the Senſe of the Ori- 


ginal in a very accurate and exact Manner. 
Now theſe two Tranſlations being ſo ver 
valuable, I eafily foreſee, it will be objected, 
that the Knowledge of the Hebrow Tongue 
can be of little Uſe to the young Student. 
To which I anſwer, that, was there nei- 
| ther Infidel nor Few in the World, the Tranſ- 
| lations above-mentioned might be ſufficient, 
| without the Knowledge of the original Text, 


| The Septuagint Verſion, it is certain, will 


ſerve to inſtruct a Perſon in all thoſe neceſ- 
ſary Truths of Religion that were revealed 
to Mankind before our Saviour's Time: But 
When we conſider that Chriſtianity is explod- 

| ed as an offenſive Syſtem by the Few, and 
repreſented as mere F e e by the Inſi- 


| | del, it is neceſſary that we ſhould be furniſhed 


with proper Arguments, in order to defend 
tit againſt the idle Cavils of the one, and the 
Malice and Perverſeneſs of the other. ; 

A One 
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One Method which Tnfde!s and Deij, 
take to undermine Religion, is to diſparage 
the Authority of the Sacred Hiſtory, and ri. 
dicule the Credit of its inſpired Character 
To this End, amongſt other Expedients, they 
take Advantage of faulty Tranſlations, and 
make the Errors and Defects in this reſpect 
an Argument againſt the. Inſpiration of the 
Original. If you appeal to the Septuag int, 
they may naturally reply, that it is no more 
than a Tranſlation, which may poſſibly he 
as faulty as any that we object to. But an 
Appeal to the original Text, as it is liable to 
no Exceptions of this kind, ſo it has been 
of great Service to Religion, and a Means to 
clear up ſeveral Difficulties which 1nfidels 

have magnified into the moſt monſtrous Ab- 

ms „„ 
The Jeus likewiſe have long ſince explod- 
ed the Septuagint, and refuſe to be concluded 
by any Authorities quoted from that ancient 
Verſion. The Tranſlation of Aguila, they 
ſay, is much preferable to it, and accordingly 
was received and approved of in the earlieſt 

Ages by their Forefathers. And how is this 
Diſpute to be determined, but by an Appeal 
to the original Text? By this Expedient the 
x raged is eaſily brought to an Iſſue, and 
the Weakneſs of Judaiſm expoſed in the 


| © Vide Pocock. Append. ad Port. Moſ. C. I, II, &c. Pear- 
ſoni Præfationem ad Septuaginta. If. Vol. de Septuag. Inter. 
pret. & Walton, Prolegom. IX. 46, Kidder's Meſſias. 
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cleareſt Manner. For when it ſhall appear 


that the ſame Word or Phraſe in the Ori- 
ginal, where it favours the Chriſtian Cauſe, 


is interpreted by the Jes to a Senſe different 


from what they themſelves gave it for ſeveral 


N hundred Years before our Saviour's Time, 
and from what they now give it in other 
Places of Holy Writ, What can be more 


evident, than that the Senſe of that Word or 
Phraſe has been wow in order to ſerve 
the Cauſe of Judaiſin? 

Upon the whole, I preſume, it is apparent 
that ſome Knowledge of the Hebrew Tongue 
is very neceſſary for Clergymen, it being the 
beſt Means to eſtabliſh them in the Belief of 
their Profeſſion, and enable them to give an 
Anſwer to thoſe who ſhall queſtion the Hope 


| that is in them. The learned Pocock, Light- 
foot, and others, by a maſterly Acquaintance 


with this, and the other ancient Languages, 


have made conſiderable Advances towards 


clearing up thoſe Difficulties which attend 
the moſt abſtruſe and controverted Texts in 
the Sacred Writings, But ſuch Capacities 
are not common; and as an exact Skill in 
the Oriental Tongues will require more Time 


than the Clergyman generally has to ſpare, 


I fear he will be obliged to content himſelf 
with being able to read the Hebrew, and con- 
ſult it when a Difficulty occurs, 

The beſt Method of learning this ancient 
Language, I think, is under the Directions 


of a {kilful Maſter, it I almoſt impoſ- 


hible 
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| fible to pronounce or read it with Judgment 
or Exactneſs, without ſome Aſſiſtance from 
a Perſon who underſtands it. But the Miſ— 
fortune is, Gentlemen who are beſt qualified 
for this Purpoſe, being generally Perſons of 
the firſt Rank and Character for Learning, 
ſeldom find Leiſure or Inclination to converſe 
entirely with Youth, or to teach the firſt 
| Rudiments of Grammar. By this means the 
young Student often wants an Opportunity 
of learning the Language in a proper Man- 
ner, and is forced to labour for a little 
Knowledge of this kind, by having recourſe 
to Hebrew Grammars, which are not always 
adapted to the Capacities of young Begin- 
ners. The beſt of this Sort, that I have met 
with, is the Grammar publiſhed by Dr. Ben- 
net, which indeed is an uſeful Performance, 
and was intended by the Author as an Af 
fiſtance to thoſe young Students, who ſhould 


be fo unfortunate as to want the Inſtructions 

of a Maſter. In this Grammar, beſides an' 

eaſy and judicious Method of learning the 

Conſtruction of the Language, the Student 
will meet with a Catalogue of Books, to- 

gether with ſuch Directions relating to the 

Order and. Manner in which they ought to . 

be read, as may help him to make till far- l 


ther Improvements in the ſame reſpect. I 
ſhall only add, that there is a Treatiſe pub- Þ tl 
| liſhed by the learned and ingenious Dr. Grey, 
intituled, A new and eaſy Method of learn- ti 
ing Hebrew without Points: which, like 2 
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other Works of that judicious Scholar, is 
well written for the Purpoſe intended, and 
may be of great Service to the young Stu- 


2. I ſhall now proceed to ſpeak a Word 


or two with regard to the important Nature 
of the Miniſterial Function, and the Duties 
more immediately incumbent upon Clergy- 
men. As the expreſs Intention of the fol- 
| lowing Treatiſe is to give Directions for the 
Study of Divinity, ſome Obſervations of this 
kind cannot, I preſume, be thought im- 
ain), . 


The regular Behaviour, the exemplary Pie- 


6 ty, and great Learning of the generality of 
the Engliſh Clergy, I am ſenſible, ought to 
deter any Perſon, much better qualified than 


myſelf, from an Attempt of this Nature; nor 


could I poſſibly be excuſed of the greateſt 
| Impertinence, ſhould I preſume to direct my 
| Advice to a Body of Men, whoſe Conduct 
| and Abilities have made them the Ornament 
| or the Envy of the Chriſtian World, But 


| when it is remembered that I am writing to 


young Students, to Perſons who are intended 


| for Holy Orders, I preſume I need make no 
| farther Apology for the following Remarks. 


As ſuch Perſons are juſtly preſumed to be 
unacquainted with either Books, or a Me- 
| thod how to read them, ſo it is equally rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that the indecent Liber- 
ties taken by ſome young Clergymen, and 
the irregular Practices of others, are often 


owing 


great and neceilary Duties of Religion. 
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_ owing to their not knowing their Duty, at 
leaſt to their not attending to thoſe great and 
ſolemn Obligations they lie under to proſecute 
the Buſineſs of their Function with Diligence 
and Piety. For theſe Reaſons I ſhall pro- 
ceed to my Obſervations upon the important 
Nature of the Miniſterial Function, and the 
Duties more immediately incumbent upon 
thoſe who are admitted into Holy Orders, 
The Duties more immediately incumbent 
upon ſuch Perſons, may be reduced to the 
following Particulars: 
1. A ſerious and diligent Application to 
the Study of the Scriptures, and ſuch other 
Books as are neceſſary to qualify them for 
preaching and expounding the Doctrines of 
the Goſpel, for inſtructing Mankind in the 1 % 


2. A pious end faithful Diſcharge of thok I 
Parts of the Miniſterial Function, that arc 
particularly obligatory upon them as Pars 
chial Miniſters, as Perſons who ſtand related 
to thoſe that are committed to their Charge. 
As to the firſt of theſe Particulars, the 
Study of the Scriptures, and other uſeful | 
Books, is a Duty fo manifeſtly incumbent 
upon thoſe who are engaged in the 1M:n:/i'-i 
rial Function, that little or nothing needs : 
offered for the Proof of it: For without i 
_ diligent Application to the Study of the- e 
Sacred Writings, how ſhould they be abi « 
to underſtand them? and, unleſs they under 
ſtand them, how can they poſſibly preach a 
expouni F 


3 
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| expound them? To be able to clear up the 
| Meaning of a dark or metaphorical Paſſage, 
and ſhew the Relation it bears to the Con- 
text; to be in a Capacity to explain and en- 
| force the great Duties of Religion in a judi- 
cious Manner, will require a competent Skill 


in the learned Languages, in the Jewiſh, 


* Greek, and Roman Hiſtories and Antiquities, 
and in the Phraſeology, and the Manner of 
Writing peculiar to the Sacred Penmen. Moſt 

of the Books of the Old Teſtament (as hath 

been obſerved already) were originally written 
in the Hebrew Language; and the only 
| Tranſlations, that can be depended upon, are 
the Syrzac, and that commonly called the 
| Septuagint, All the Books of the New Te- 
| ſtament likewiſe were written in a Language 
| which is now a dead Language, namely the 
| Greek (except only St, Matthew's Goſpel) 
ne and the whole Canon was completed above 

1 fixteen hundred Years ago. Now can it be 

tel expected that Writings of this ancient Date 

e. ſhould be free from Difficulties and abſtruſe 

we! Paſſages, or, conſequently, well underſtood, 

without Application and Study? All Lan- 
guages have particular Idioms, and in moſt 

Books Alluſions are made to the Cuſtoms and 

5b Notions that generally prevail at the Time 

when they are written; and, if we are un- 
eacquainted with the Idioms and Proprieties 
of the Language in which a Book is written, 

f we are Strangers to the Cuſtoms alluded 

to, Difficulties muſt neceſſarily ariſe, nor can 

: tas ee 
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we poſſibly underſtand that Book as we 


ligion can neither be underſtood, explained, 
nor defended, In this Age of Degeneracy, 
Chriſtianity 1s attacked upon every Quarter; 


Authority and Inſpiration of the Scriptures, 


and that any farther Manifeſtation of the 


impious, theſe pernicious Notions, are not 
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ought. Without a ſerious Application to 
the Study of the Scriptures, and other uſeful 
Learning, the Duties and Doctrines of Re- 


all the Wit and Malice of a polite and im- 
pious World is employed in undermining its 
Principles and ridiculing its Precepts. The 
Advocates for Irreligion not only diſpute the 


but the Neceſſity and Expediency of any Re- 
velation at all. They tell us, that the Laws 
of Nature are a ſufficient Rule for Practice, 


Divine Will was unneceſſary; that the el 
ſential Doctrines of Chriſtianity are as old 
as the Creation, and its more ſevere Duties 
only a Diſgrace to Virtue, a Diſhonour to 
the Divine Attributes, and a manifeſt Impo- 
ſition upon the natural Liberties of Man- 
kind: In a word, they turn the whole Hi- 
ſtory of our Redemption into Ridicule, make 
Pleaſure and Intereſt the Standard of Good 
and Evil, and reſolve all the Notions of 
Right and Wrong, of a Heaven and a Heil, 
into Prejudice and Education, into Fear and 
Fancy. But this is not the worſt of it; theſe 


only received and countenanced by the Pa- 
trous of Tnfidelity, but publiſhed and propa-W 


gated with as much Zeal and Induſtry, as z | 
| the N 
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z the eternal Happineſs of Mankind depended 
upon the Belief of them. By this means the 
Infection has ſpread itſelf, like a Peſtilence 
| that ragetn at Noon-day, and the Poiſon 
been ſucked in by unwary Innocence itſelf, 
N Whulſt the Libertine has been agreeably flat- 
tered in his Vices, the gilded Bait has been 
no leſs greedily ſwallowed by the Ignorant 
and Unguarded ; and Perſons that ſcarce ever 
| read their Bibles are become Advocates for 
the moſt impious, the moſt abſurd, the moſt 
| blaſphemous, the moſt illiterate and perni- 
| cious Syſtems that the Wit and Wickedneſs 
of Man can invent. 

Now, how ſhall theſe rs Diſorders 
be remedied ? How ſhall a ſtop be put to 
| theſe growing Evils? How ſhall CHriſti ans 
be ſecured from the general Infection, but N 
a pious, a learned, and induſtrious Clergy ? 
A Clergy furniſhed with Skill and Learning 
ſufficient to inſtruct thoſe who are committed 
bo their Charge, in the Duties and Principles 
of Religion? ſufficient to remove the Doubts, 
to account for the Difficulties, and inſwer: 
| the Objections that are ſuggeſted by wicked 
and artful Men? 
The Clergy are undoubtedly obliged: by 
the ſtrongeſt Ties of Duty, to ſtudy the 
L Scriptures, and other uſeful Branches of 
Learning. They dedicated themſelves to 
Jod for this very Purpoſe, and ſolemnly 
pa promiſed, at their Ordination, that a diligent 
g i Feruſal of theſe Sacred WOODS. and the 
the Þ - Care. 
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Care of Souls, ſhould be the principal Bui. 
nels of their Lives. The Words in the Or. 
dination Office, which relate to this Particy- 


lar, are too important to be omitted. The 
Candidate for Orders promiſes, That he mill 
by the Help of God, be diligent in readin 


the Holy | a Bieta and in ſuch Studies a; # 
help to the Knowledge of the ſame, The 


| Words are too plain to need an Explanation, 


and the Circumſtance that generally attend | 
the Performance of the Promiſe (vis. the : 


receiving the Holy Communion) is too o. 


lemn to need any Obſervations, which may F- 
ſerve to heighten the Guilt of Offenders in 


£ this great and important Reſpect. 
The Manner in which the Scriptures ma 


be read with Advantage will be conſidered Þ 


in the following Pages; and therefore mult 


be omitted in this Place, 


2. Another important Part of the Che. 
racer of Clergymen, is a pious and faithful Þ 
Diſcharge of thoſe Branches of the Mini 
rial Function that are particularly obligatory 
upon them as Parochial Miniſters, as thei 
ſtand related to thoſe who are committed u 
their Charge. In this Capacity they are ob. 
liged to ſeveral Duties, which will be bi 
ſeen and obſerved, by peruſing and punctual 
conforming to the Canons, Conſtitutions, Ru. 
 brics, and Articles of the Church. Ti: 
Canons, Rubrics, &c, are a Body of Rule N 
and Injunctions that derive their Authority 


from the Word of God, and the civil Lan : 
N 
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of the Realm. Theſe eccleſiaſtical Rules, or 
\ Ordinances, are in a particular Manner ob- 
| ligatory upon Clergymen, they having ſo- 
lemnly aſſented, ſubſcribed, and promiſed 
| Obedience to them at their Ordination. I 
| ſhall therefore only ſpeak a Word or two 
| with regard to the moſt material Branches of 
| Duty, which relate to Parochial Miniſters, 
| and refer them for a more accurate Know- 
#8 ledge of their Obligations, in this reſpect, to 
the Canons, Cen, Oc. above- men. 
ſtioned. 
'F The principal Duties of Parochial Mini- 
fers are the following: 
1, Reading Divine Service, and other 


B public Offices that are preſcribed in the Ru- 
| brics of the Church. 
= 2%, Preacbing. 
zu, Catechiſing. 
4, Vit ting the Sick, and private Admo- 
= 2" | 
Fo, A pious and exemplary Behaviour. 
| Theſe ſeveral Duties are an eſſential Part 
of the Miniſterial Function, and in a parti- 
| cular Manner incumbent upon thoſe who 
ue engaged in it. Any great, any wilful 
'F Omiſſions, in theſe reſpects, are Crimes in 
WF their own Nature, and, in their Conſequences, 
of the greateſt Malignity. They are attend- 
dd with all the Aggravations of Guilt that 
can be imagined, they being Sins againſt 
Knowledge, and Breaches of the moſt ſo- 
: lemn Vows and Fromiſes. In a word, they 
| „ N 
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are a deliberate Contempt of God and Good- 
neſs, of all the Truths and Obligations of 
Religion. IJ truft, ſays the Candidate for 
Orders, that I am inwardly moved by the Holy 
Ghoſt to take upon me the Office and Mint 
ſtration of a Deacon, to ſerve God, for the 1 „ 
promoting of his Glory, and the edifying of his 
People. Such a ſolemn Profeſſion in the Pre. 1 
ſence of God is too ſerious and important  - 
to be trifled with; it muſt imply at leaſt a F 
moſt ſincere Reſolution in the Candidate to 4 
proſecute the Buſineſs of his Function with „, 
Diligence and Integrity; if therefore he ſhall Þ 0 
be found faithleſs in the Diſcharge of his Du- 1 ,, 
ty, what can ſuch a publick Declaration a- 
mount to leſs than a ſolemn Mockery of the 2 


Almighty, than lying to the Holy Ghoſt? 


, Ul "SJE 7 
But this is not the worſt of it; a negli. 4 
gent and offenſive Behaviour in a Clergyman 
may be attended with the moſt dreadful Con- ret 
_ ſequences imaginable ; it may affect the eter- Þ tre 


nal Welfare of thoſe who are committed to ch 
his Charge: Numbers may fall beſides him, J the 
and owe their everlaſting Ruin to his Nex- Hi 
ligence or Example. And if a Soul ſhould ; 
periſh through his Means, how will he repair N of 
the Damage? How will he ſettle the ſolema I 
Account he mult one Day make to the great N wa! 
Biſhop and Shepherd of Souls? Will he cont WM N. 
before the Lord with Burnt-Offerings, wit! i 
Calves f a Tear old? Will he give li nou 
Firji-born for bis Tranſgreſſion, the Fruit  W'T;, 
his Body for the Souls of his Pariſhioners ful. 


— 
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If coſt vaſtly more to redeem them, ſo that he 


L muſt let that alone for ever: Their Souls, 
ve are aſſured, will be required at his Hands 


to whoſe Care they were committed. I am 
againſt my Shepherds, ſaith the Lord, I will 
require my Flock at their Hands, Ezek. xxxiv. 

10. The Charge, or rather Denunciation of 
the ſame Prophet, in another Place, is ſtill more 
ſolemn and dreadful: Son of Man, I have made 
| thee a Watchman unto the Houſe of Itrael ; 
| therefore hear the Word of my Mouth, and 
give them Warning from me. When TI ſay © 
unto the Wicked, Thou ſhalt ſurely die, and 

| thou giveſt bim not Warning, nor ſpeakeſt to 


varn the Wicked from his wicked Way to 


| ſave his Life, the ſame wicked Man ſhall die 
in his Iniquity; but his Blood will I require 


cine Hand, Ezek. iii. 17, 18. 


The Dignity and Importance of the Truſt 


" Þ repoſed with Clergymen ſhould make them 
"& tremble to abuſe, or be negligent in the Diſ- 


charge of it: They accept a Commiſſion of 
the greateſt Concernment from the moſt 
High God, and ſolemnly engage to execute 
it with Fidelity. Nothing leis than the Care 
of immortal Souls is the great Buſineſs they 
| are engaged in. For this Reaſon, as the Re- 
| wards annexed to a faithful Diſcharge of the 
Miniſterial Function are great and encou- 
raging, ſo the Puniſhments and Curſes de- 
[nounced againſt thoſe who abuſe the ſacred 
Truſt, are proportionably ſevere and dread- 
al. Paſtors, who are faithful in the Dif- 
1 F 3 charge 
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charge of their Duty, are encouraged by the 
greateſt Promiſes, by a Proſpect of the moſt 
valuable Rewards that Heaven can beſtow 
upon them, A Crown of eternal Glory is 
prepared for thoſe who fight a good Fight, 


who execute their Commiſſion with Courage 


and Fidelity ; and their Minifterial Labour 
and Fatigue in this World will ſerve to make 


them ſhine out with a more orient and di- 


ſtinguiſhable Luſtre in the next: J. hey that | 
urn many to Righteouſneſs ſhall ſhine as the 


Stars for ever and ever. 


On the other hand, the Caſe of irregular 4 


 Clergymen is infinitely deplorable ; the Pray. 


ers and Oblations of ſuch, we have Reaſon to 
believe, are often turned. into Sin, theit 
Days ſhortened, and others appointed to take 
their Office: T am againſt the Shepherd, | 
faith the Lord, and will cauſe them to ceat 
from feeding the Flock; neither ſhall tie 


Shepherds feed themſelves any more, 


But that which is {till worſe, the Offencs Þ 
of thoſe who are engaged in the Paſtoral Of. 
fice are attended with ſuch complicated 
Guilt, as may poſſibly affect and entail 2 
Curſe upon their Poſterity ; their Children 
by Virtue of the Iniquities of their Fathers Þ 
may poſſibly be Vagabonds, and beg tbei 
Bread; they may perhaps have no Man u 
pity them in their Diſtreſs, and in the next. 
Generation their Name may be clean fi 
Becauſe thou haſt rejected Knowledg 
(becauſe thou haſt rin to inſtruct my 
; | People Z 


Out, 
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; People) T will alſo reject thee, that thou ſhalt 
be no Prieſt to me; ſeeing thou haſt forgot 


\ the Law of thy God, 1 will a fo forget thy 
| Children, Hoſea iv, 6, 


For theſe Reaſons the Pa /toral Office, in 


| the early Ages of Chriſtianity was deemed 
the moſt ſacred, the moſt important Truſt 


that Humanity was capable of. Several of 


| the firſt Chriſtians, when they were called 


| to the Office of a Biſhop, entered upon it 


KF with the moſt folemn Caution and Concern, 


Senfible of the Weight of the Employment, 


they were often forced upon it, and under- 
took it with a pious Reluctance, with the 


fincereſt Marks of Sorrow, Inſtances of this 


kind were frequent in the firſt Centuries. A 
faithful Diſcharge of the Miniſterial Function, 
therefore, being of ſuch infinite Importance, 
it may not be improper to offer a Direction or 
two, with regard to the Performance of the 
FP ſeveral Duties above-mentioned. In my Ob- 
ſervations of this kind I ſhall be as brief as 
poſſible, the Subject having been fully con- 
ſidered by very learned and judicious Writers. 


Firſt then, as to the Buſineſs of perform- 


ing Divine Service, Miniſters ought in a par- 
ticular Manner to diſcharge this Part of their 
Duty with Piety and Devotion. It is juſtly 
| Obſerved by a learned and worthy Prelate, 
That nothing is more clear in Experience, 
| © than that a Spirit of Piety and Religion 
| * decays or increaſes in particular Pariſhes, 


* according as the Incumbent ſets a good or 
N « a bad 
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« a bad Example, and the public Offices in 
« the Church are reverently or negligently 
t performed,” A diſtin&, ſolemn, and de- 
vout Manner of reading the Prayers, and other 
public Offices of the Church, muſt undoubt- 
edly be of great Service to Religion, It muſt 
be a Means to keep up a Spirit of Piety and 
Devotion in thoſe of our own Communion, 
and may poſſibly be the beſt and moſt l 
fectual Argument to convince thoſe who diſ- 
ſent from it, 

The Diſſenters tell us, that our Litury 
is a mere Form of Words, a cold, lifelets, 


and unaffecting Compoſition ; and when it \ 


is read, or rathcr hurried over, with a preci- 
pitate Careleſneſs, with an irreligious Indit- 
ferency, is there not great Reaſon given for 


Complaint? Do not we ourſelves contribute 


to the Cenſure, and add Weight to the Ob- 


jection? But when the ſame beautiful 8a 


of Devotions are read with a decent Grawit), 
with a due Emphaſis and Propriety of Pro- 


nunciation, with deliberate Pauſes and ju 
Cadences, but, above all, with a Spirit and 


Warmth becoming thoſe who addreſs the 


Almighty for Grace and Mercy ; when our 
Service is performed in this devout Manner 
the Force of the above-mentioned Objection Þ 
immediately yaniſhes, and our Liturgy ap- 
| pears to be not barely a Form of Words 
but a Form of ſound and ſignificant Words; 
a Form of ſuch a grave and ſolemn Diction 
as is ſuited to the nobleſt Purpoſes of Pie! : 
a Form 
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a Form ſo pathetic and ſublime, and yet ſo 


6 plain and inſtructive, as to enflame the De- 


votions, and be ſerviceable for the Informa- 
tion of the Learned and Ignorant, of every 
Soul that ſeriouſly attends to it: In a word, 
| Form ſo ſhort, as to be no ways 3 
and yet ſo comprehenſive, that nothing is 

omitted which can decently be made the 
| Subject of our Petitions in public, ſcarce any 


| thing that we would aſk in private, 


A ſolemn and deliberate Manner of reading 
| this beautiful Form of Devotions is therefore 
| not only a full Anſwer to thoſe who object 
I againſt it, but perhaps the beſt Expedient to 
make it ſerviceable to thoſe who ule and ap- 
prove of it. It has been obſerved in Congre- 
gations, where our Service has uſually been 
ill performed, where Devotion has conſe- 
| quently been at a low Ebb, that, when a good 
Man has read the ſame Service in a pious 

and pathetic Manner, the Attention of the 


People has been viſibly and ſurpriſingly 


| awakened ; and though, perhaps, Ignorance 
| or Diſuſe has prevented them from praying 
With the Underſtanding, from devoutly j join- 
ing with the Miniſter, yet, it is evident, the 

have eaſily diſtinguiſhed, and been ſenſibly 
affected with his Manner. Now, if the ſingle 


Performance of this Duty has had ſuchan _ 
Influence upon an Audience, what glorious 


Effects, what Beauty of Holineſs might be 
f expected from a frequent and regular Diſ- 


charge of the ſame religious Office! If the 


Prayers 
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Prayers in our Liturgy were conſtantly read | 


with Devotion, if its three Services were di- 
ſtinguiſned by a well-choſen Pſalm, or a 
Gloria Patri, if by this means the beautiful 
Connection of its Parts, the Importance of 
its Petitions, and the Strength and Energy of 
its Diction were diſplayed with Advantage, 
what Impreſſions might not be made upon a 
ſerious People! Who, but an abandoned 
Libertine, could fit unconcerned amidſt the 
pious Oblation of ſuch a ſpiritual Sacrifice, 


amidſt the ſolemn Performance of ſuch an 


heavenly Service! In a word, ſuch a beau- 
tiful Manner of reading the Prayers of our 
Church, may not only ſerve to keep up a 


Hßpirit of Piety in the Members of it, but 


poſſibly, in ſome meaſure, revive the devout 

Zeal, theexalted Fervor of the firſt Chriſtians, 
But if neither Devotion nor Knowledge i; 
heard from the Lips of the Prieft, where 
ſhall the People ſeek for the one, or how can 
it be expected they ſhould practiſe the other? 
The fine Obſervation of the Poet, 

- Si vis me flere, dolendum oft 
Primum ipſi tibi. 

is not unapplicable to the Subject we are 
ſpeaking of. If a Miniſter would have his 
Congregation expreſs a ſincere Sorrow for 


their Sins, if he would have them aſk for | 


Grace and Mercy with an Earneſtneſs be- 
coming thoſe who ſtand in infinite Need ot 
both, he himſelf muſt firſt be an exemplary 
Inſtance of Piety and Devotion, and bewal 


3 


his 
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| his Iniquities with a proper Concern ; he 


muſt make his Acknowledgments in the moſt _ 


C humble and pathetic Manner, and offer up 


his Prayers with ſuch Zeal and Importunity, 
with ſuch Intenſeneſs and Application of 
Thought, as may ſhew that he is earneſtly 


deſirous of the Bleſſings he implores: But if 


he 1s careleſs, cold, or precipitate in his Ap- 


| plications, how can he expect that the People 
| ſhould be zealous or devout ? If he reads 


the Service as a Matter of Form, as a Matter 


of no great Concern or Importance, how 


can he blame the People for conſidering it in 


| the ſame indifferent Light? What Wonder, 


if they look upon it rather as a Taſk and a 


| Burthen, than a Duty of Conſequence, when 


| they hear him labouring to diſpatch it with | 
| ſuch Expedition and Indifferency? _ 


2. Another Duty, incumbent upon Paro- 
chial Miniſters, is Preaching : This Branch 


| of the Paſtoral Office has been conſidered in 


ſo particular a Manner by very eminent Wri- 
ters, that little or nothing new can be ſaid 


upon the Subject. I ſhall therefore only lay 


before the Reader ſome of the moſt material 
Obſervations which learned Men have given 


us upon the Buſineſs of Preaching, and re- 
fer him, for farther Satisfaction, to the Au- 


thors theeielves *. The chief Remarks of 
Writers to this Purpoſe are either, 


Ses Rabin, Upon the Eloquence of the Pubit. See Rollin' 
Method of teaching the Belles Lettres, &. Wilkins and Bear- 


Cre, Upon Preaching, &. Burnet s Paſtoral Care. 


I. Such 
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I. Such as relate to ſome particular Faults 


and Irregularities that young Preachers are 


often guilty of. 
II. Such as are intended to aſſiſt them in 


compoſi mg and ſpeaking their Diſcourſes. 
The principal Faults obſerved in Preach- 


Sers are, 


1. Their dwelling too much on moral 
Subjects, and neglecting to explain and en- 
force the Doctrines and Duties more imme— 


diately reſulting from the Chriſtian IG 


nant. 
2. Their treating Subjects in too argu. 
mentative, too laboured and Jpeculattroc 1 
Manner ; or, 
3. With too much Art, Wit, and Refine- 
ment; Or,* 
4. In a Manner too dry, 2 pid, and wnaf- 

fetting, 
© Theſe are the Faults that are generally 
complained of in Preachers, and not without 
good Reaſon, they having a Tendency to de- 
feat the great Ends of public Inſtruction, 
and make it unſerviceable to thoſe, for whoſe 

Benefit it was chiefly deſigned : F. or, 
1. The Deſign of Preaching is to explain 


and enforce the great Principles and Precepts 


of Chriſtianity, to inſtruct Mankind in the 
Nature and Obligation not only of moral Du- 


ties, but of thoſe ſublime Truths, thoſe be- 


| neficial Doctrines that are peculiar to the 
evangelical Diſpenſation: For Clergymen, it 


muſt be remembered, are Chriſtian Preachers; 


Preachers 
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Preachers appointed to publiſh not barely 
| the Laws of Nature, but the bleſſed Will of 


their Redeemer, the mediatorial Scheme, the 
Conditions and Privileges of the New Cove- 


| nant; in a word, the Duties and Terms up- 
on which we obtain Remiſſion of our Sins, 

| and are made Partakers of the Kingdom of 
| Heaven, Moral Duties are obligatory upon 
| every rational Creature living; upon Jes 
and Heathens as well as Chriſtians; and can 

it then be conceived, that the Conſideration 
| of ſuch Duties as theſe is the only Buſineſs 
| of a Chriſtian Preacher? As Chriſtianity 
| {tands diſtinguiſhed from all other Religions, 


by a Purity and Perfection of Doctrine, by 
clearer and nobler - Diſcoveries of a glorious 


Immortality, by particular Duties reſulting 
from the Chriſtian Covenant, what can be 
| more evident, than that theſe Duties and 
Doctrines ought particularly to be explained 


and inculcated upon the Minds of Chriſtian 
Diſciples ? 


| To enforce the Duties of Morality is not 
only commendable, but highly neceflary, 
Mankind being too apt to forget and tranſ- 
| grels the moſt obvious, the moſt important 
Laws of Nature. But to preach Chriſtianity + 
is ſomething more; this includes the Conſi- 
deration of all thoſe Truths that are the pe- 
culiar Excellencies of the Chriſtian Revela- 
tion. This includes the Doctrines of Grace, 
of Repentance, of the Forgiveneſs of Sins, 
of the two bleſſed Sacraments, the expreſs 


Means 
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Means by which we are enabled to perform 
moral Duties, by which we are intitled to 
the Bleſſings and Privileges of the Goſpel, 


The Duty of Preachers therefore 1s to avoid 
both the Extremes above-mention'd ; not en- 


tirely to dwell upon moral Subjects, nor ab- | 


ſolutely to neglect them. 

Such was the Enthuſiaſm of a late Ape, 
that the Buſineſs of Morality was almoſt ba. 
niſh'd the Pulpit, and the Generality of 
Preachers above the Notice of ſuch beggarly 
Inſtructions. They were Veſſels choſen for 
better and more ſpiritualized Purpoſes, than 
the Explanation or Enforcement of either 
moral or chriſtian Duties. Their Topic; 
were uſually Interpretations of dark Prophe. 
cies, or darker Myſteries; by which Means 
their Diſcourſes were often little leſs tha 
Blaſphemy. In a Word, by Methods of thi 


Kind, Religion degenerated into Cant and i 


Nonſenſe, and preaching was little regarded | | 
by the ſenſible Part of Mankind. « TE 


« Clergy therefore, upon the Reſtauration, 


« willing to avoid the leaſt Reſemblance 0 


« their Predeceſſors, ſeem to have fallen in- 


_« to the other Extreme; ſo that probably, þ 
te in many Places, the Heads of Divinity be- 
« gan to be as rarely treated of, as the Head 


« of Morality had been before 2, 


But this is a Fault equally to be avoidel | 
with the former : For, if in this corrupted | 


a Biſhop of London's Charge in 1724, 


State, 
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State, Man of himſelf neither can nor will be 


obedient to the Laws of Reaſon, if, without 


the divine Aſſiſtance, he can do nothing that 


is good, how can the moſt elegant Diſcourſes 
upon moral Duties be ſufficient for his In- 


ſtruction? If he muſt ſometimes neceſſarily 


be guilty of Offences, and proſtitute his Rea- 
| fon to his Will, who ſhall attone for his 
| Tranſgrefſions, or fatisfy the Clamours of 
his guilty Mind? If this is the real, the de- 


plorable Caſe of fallen Man (as it moſt cer- 


I tainly is) what but the Doctrines of Grace 


and Repentance, what but the Revelation of 
a Redeemer, can furniſh out the leaſt rational 


| Comfort or Satisfaction to ſuch a ſinful Crea- 


ture? 


| Will moral Refitode and the Beauty of 5 
X « Virtue, ſays an elegant Writer, effectually 
T govern the Vices and Paſſions of ſuch Be- 


« ings as we are? Will they controul Am- 


e bition, ſubdue Appetite, and arreſt Revenge? 
ese Idle and ignorant! and therefore the beſt 
ee I can ſay of theſe plauſible Moraliſts and 
0 their Performances, is what our Saviour ſaid 
of thoſe, who tyth'd Mint and Rue, and 
| © paſſed over Judgment and the Fear of God: 
8 © This ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
M8 © the other undone.” But this Particular will 
be more largely diſcuſs'd hereafter. 


2%, Another Fault complain'd of in 


q Preachers, is their treating Subjects in too ar- 
| gumentative, too labour'd and ſpeculative a 


| Manner, This Fault 1s ſuppoied to have 


owed 
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owed its Riſe to a Method of preaching, that 
is not uncommon in the Unzverfties. The | 

Diſcourſes that are ſpoke before thoſe learned 

Bodies, are often a Diſcuſſion of ſuch ſub. 

lime, ſuch auguſt and venerable Truths, that 

the Preachers are obliged to dwell chiefly 
upon doctrinal Points, to purſue their Argu- 

ments with the niceſt Accuracy; and to dif. 
regard not only the Elegancies of Diction, 

the beautiful Turn and Fall of Periods, but : 

what is more material, the pathetic Enforce- iſ f 

ment of practical Duties. And was this Me. 1 
* 

n 


thod confined to the Univerſities, to Audien- 
ces that are capable of attending to ſuch a 
cloſe, ſuch an argumentative Way of writ- Þ +; 
ing, nothing, perhaps, could with Reaſon be 
objected againſt it; but the Misfortune is, 
young Clergymen who are bred at the Fea i % 
of theſe eminent Preachers, are too apt to 5, 
attempt an Imitation of them, to tranſcribe 5. 
their Method (if not their Matter) and to in- in 
troduce it into mixt and popular Congrega- 
tions. And when this happens, the ill Con- a- 
ſequences muſt be very conſiderable, the pu FF 
Ends of publick Inſtruction being by this It 
Means entirely defeated. For how few ar i pl; 
there amongſt the Bulk of Mankind, that I w. 
are capable of attending to a long Chain « if fitt 
Reaſoning, to a Dicuſſion of abſtracted Trutis N tha 
and metaphyſical Diftintions? _ vn 
One Part of a Miniſter's Vow at his Ordi- Þ v. 
nation is, that be is determined to inſtru I phe 


the People committed to his Charge, out y De 
1/4 
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| the holy Scriptures. But how can this poſſi» | 
| bly be done, without condeſcending to their 

| Capacities, without adapting his Diſcourſes 
to their Underſtandings, and reaching out a 


* merciful Aſſiſtance to the weak and ignorant? 


1 Preachers, therefore, ought particularly toſtudy 


| a Simplicity and Propriety of Diction, and a 
Perſpicuity of Method. To this End they 
| ſhould take Care to throw their Diſcourſes 
into proper and eaſy Diviſions; to avoid, as 
much as poſlible, long Periods, and unneceſ- 
| fary Parentheſes; and to conduct the argu- 
mentative Part with ſuch a Clearneſs of Con- 
nexion, as is ſuited to the Apprehenſions of 
the Generality of Hearers. For, as the firſt 
and principal Beauty in good writing is Per- 
ſpicuity, ſo without it the moſt learned, the 

moſt labour'd Diſcourſes, are but meer Jar- 
| gon, and poffibly may be as unſerviceable to 
| popular Auditories, as if they were deliver” d 
in an unknown Tongue. 


3%, Another Fault that young Clergymen 


| are too apt to fall into, is their treating Sub- 
| jets with too much Art, Wit and Refinement, 
| Tris not unuſual to hear young Preachers diſ- 
playing their Talents with ſuch labour'd Skill, 
with ſuch ſtudied Turns of Wit, as are much 
fitter for the juvenile Exerciſes of the School, 
than the venerable Dignity of the Pulpit, 
What affe&ed Diviſions, what ſpruce Periods, 
what ſhining Antitheſes, and dagzling Meta- 
| phors are often heard from theſe trifling 
Veclaimers! If the Subject be common, it muſt 


— 0 either 
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either, forſooth, be managed in a new and 
uncommon Manner, or a Text muſt be choſen 
that has ſomething ſo peculiar in it, as to 
ſurprize an Audience with its Novelty, But 
if the Fancy is unable to furniſh out an 
Thing remarkable in theſe Reſpects, the De- 
fect muſt be ſupplied in another Manner, 
The Periods muſt be finiſh'd with the niceſt 
Exactneſs, and the Diſcourſe checquer'd with 
the moſt gaudy Colourings, with the moſi 
glaring and affeFed Ornaments b imaginahlc 
Rapin has given us a Remark to this Pur. 
poſe, which may ſerve to caution young 
. Clergymen againſt a falſe Taſte, againſt ri. 
diculous Aﬀectation in writing; and therefore i 
may not improperly be mention'd in thi i * 
Place. A certain Preacher, ſays he, who 1 © 
«« was to treat of Sufferings, thought him. 
« ſelf very fortunate in reſolving his Diſcourk 
« into the two following Conſiderations: 
I, The ſuffering in Pleaſures, and 

« 24% The Pleaſure in Sufferings.” 

But the ſame learned Critic goes on, and 
judiciouſly obſerves, * That as ſuch an at 
c fected Manner, ſuch ſtudied Turns of Wit 
« are abſolutely incompatible with the Dis: 
« nity of the Pulpit, with the grave, the fh 
« lemn, the ſublime Nature of the Scriptur: 
« Poctrines, ſo they ſeldom have any th , 
Effect, than to raiſe the e 1 


b 8 late qui nen unus & alter 
Aer pannus. Horat. De Arte Poet. 


| "ot Pity [* 
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1 Pity of thoſe who hear them ©,” And in- 


deed what can be more ridiculous, than to 


| bear a Perſon punning and playing upon 


| Words, when he ſhould be explaining Do- 


ctrines of the higheſt Importance; when he 
ſhould be enforcing Duties that concern the 
eternal Welfare of his Auditors ! Nothing 


; light or frivolous, nothing that favours of 


the Pun or Quibble, no childiſh Jingle, or 


ſtudied Refinements, ought certainly to come 
| from the Pulpit. Such Trifles are ſcarce to 
| be endured in any Compoſitions whatſoever, 
much leſs in Diſcourſes upon the Laws of 
| the Almighty, and the everlaſting Concerns 
of Mankind. When we conſider the Nature 
ol our holy Religion, tle Simplicity and Pu- 
| rity of its Morals, the Majeſty and Sublimity 
of its DoCtrines, what leſs than the utmoſt 
| Strength and Grandeur of Diction are equal 
to ſuch noble Subjects? To treat Subjects of 
ſuch an exalted Nature in a curious and re- 
| fined Manner, is to weaken and debaſe them. 
If we would preach the Word of God with 
„ dbantage, with a Spirit, and Force, and 
Power ſuitable to the important Nature of it, 
uve muſt ſtudy the Language and Manner in 
which it was writ, we muſt have Recourſe 
to the holy Oracles of Heaven, that pure Foun- 
ban of Eloquence, and form ourſelves upon 
the Plan of the Prophets and: Apoſtles; we 
| muſt endeavour to imitate and tranſcribe in- 


© Rapin's Refe@ions upon the Shuts of the Pulpit. 
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to our Compolitions, that Simplicity and Mz. 
Jeſty of Expreſſion, that Strength of Reaſon- 
ing, which is peculiar to the facred Pages 
The Scriptures being the Revelation of God, 
and intended to inſtruct Mankind in Truths 
of infinite Concernment, the Phraſe and Man- 
ner of the ſacred Penmen muſt neceſſarily be 
the beſt and moſt proper for that Purpofe, 
The Language of the znjprred Writers is cer. 
tainly the Standard for Pulpit-Oratory ; and 
he that by a pious Diligence endeavours t 
make himſelf Maſter of the Scripture Diction 
and Sentiments, will ſoon deſpiſe thoſe trifling 
Conceits, thoſe ſtudied Witticiſms that ar: 
the Productions of little Genius and 4% Read. 

THY | | Y | 
The moſt refined Turns of Wit have ſel 
dom any other Effect upon an Audience, tha 
to pleaſe the Curioſity of trifling Capacitic; 


and get a Preacher the Reputation of a ju 
Declaimer ; but what is this to the orei if 
Buſineſs of preaching ? which is never better 
never more ſucceſsfully pertorm'd, than whe 
the Fancies of People are leaſt entertains, 
and their Paſſions are chiefly affected; thaff 
when a Cengregation are obſerved to riſe pe- 
five from their Seats, and go out of the Chua 
without interchanging a Word, Such a devout 
Silence is an Argument that the great Truth 
deliver'd have made a proper Impre ſſion up 
on them; that they are touch'd at the Hear? 
and ſeriouſly meditate on what they har 


heard, 
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4, Another Fault complain'd of in Cler- 


z oymen, is their preaching the Word of God 


in a Manner too dry, infpid and unaſfect— 


In the laſt Century, there were forme 
Preachers who fell into a Fault, the very re- 


'verſe of what we are here ſpeaking of, 


With them nothing was deem'd god, to the 
uſe of edifying, but what was attended with 
ridiculous Geſtures, with enthuſiaſtical Con- 
vulfions, and abſurd Grimace : And accord- 


| ingly theſe were the chief Expedients they 
made uſe of to affect the Paſſions, and in- 
| fluence the Behaviour of their Auditors. But 


as this Method is apparently monſtrous, and 


| has long ſince been exploded by the ſenſible 
Part of Mankind, I ſhall add nothing far- 


| tacr to caution young Clergymen againſt it. 


The Fault complain'd of in the preſent 


Age, is of a quite different Nature. Inſtead 
of Enthuſiaſm and extravagant Rhapſody, 
| we are now entertain'd with ſuch infipid, 
| Juch unanimated Diſſertations as can neither 
| awaken the Attention, nor influence the Pra- 
| Ctice of any Mortal living. The earneſt, the 


inſtructive, the pathetic Character, is what 


zs little ſtudied by the modern Preacher. He 
chooſes rather to adapt himſelf to the Taſte 
| of a degenerate Age, and ſeems to forget the 
nobler Purpoſes of his Profeſſion. Thus he 
often mounts the Pulpit with an Unconcern 
much better ſuited to ſome other Place, and 
| teats the moſt important Subjects with all 
1 -— 1-8 the 
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the Coldneſs and Indifference imaginable, A 
dry Diſquiſition, a formal Demonſtration of 
ſome doFrinal Truths, is perhaps the Heighth 
of his Oratory ; the pathetical Enforcement 
of practical Duties, making little or no Part 
of his Inſtructions. 

The Obſervations of an elegant Writer, to 
this Purpoſe, are ſo beautiful and judicious 
that it would be an Injury to my Subject v 
omit them. Mathematical Learning hath 


doof late Years, ſays he, been greatly ant 
“ juſtly in Eftcem among us; and ſome Men 

« have raiſed themſelves into Reputation this i 

« Way, who will always be an Honour u 


« their Age and Country. But the Misfor. 


ce tune is, that ſome of theſe very unhappil | 
« miſtook their Talents, and carried tha WM 


c cold, dry, didactic Way into the Pulpit 


„which could only become, or be of Ui 
« in the Schools, Nay more, what might 
« have been of excellent Uſe in the Schools 

a became of very evil Influence in the Church 
«inaſmuch as Religion was now conſiderd 
<« barely in the Light of Truth, and fo wi F 
& diſcuſs'd, like other Truths, with a dy, 
ce cold Unconcern, which neither intereſted, . 


* nor influenced any Mortal in its Behalf, 


« Tis true, Texts were collated, Difficu- 
< ties clear d, and Points proved; but the 
« Heart was all this Time unmoved, and 
« the Conſcience unalarm'd. The Preach b- 
* acted as if he had to do, not with corrupt 
* unruly Mortals, but with pure, unbodi" 
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Intelligences ; among whom the Perception 
of Truth was the only Felicity to be at- 
tain'd, or Duty practiſed. The Audience 
became apparently very knowing in Reli- 
gion, and, in Reality, very negligent about 
it. Their Wiſdom gave no Sort of Check 
to their Vices: The moral Turpitude of 
theſe unhappy Habits was indeed clearly 


made out; but their ſhameful Couſequen- 
ces, their lpreading Infection, their various 


ad accumulated Miſchiefs, their deteſta- 


ble Vileuels, and their dreadful End, were 


out of the Queſtion, were ſo far from be- 
ing diſplay'd in their true Light, or p4int- 
ed in their true Colours, or loaded with 
their juſt Aggravations and infinite ill Ef. 


fects, that they were not fo much as ſeen, 


or ſhewn, or mention'd. The Terrors of 
the Lord were Things unheard of; Hell 
not once named, or named only to be deſ- 
piſed ; denied to be local, and diſtinguiſh'd 
away by philoſophic Fooleries; in Con- 
tradiction not only to the expreſs Declara- 
tions of Scripture, but to every Principle 
of Reaſon and eternal juſtice. Emblems, 
Examples, Alluſions, Illuſtrations, Enforce— 
ments from Poets, from Orators, from Hi- 
ſtorians, from Moraliſts, from Prophets, 
from Apoſtles, from Evangeliſts, from Sci- 
ence, from Scripture, from Nature, were 
antiquated, exploded Trifles,” 

This is the Account that is given of ſome 


2 of our modern Pulpit-Pertormances, | And 


G 4 if 
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if the Account be true, is there not juſt Rea. 
ſon for Complaint * Can ſuch dry, ſuch un- 
affecting Diſcourſes as theſe, be poſſibly that 
great Duty that is required of Chriſtian 
Preachers? Preachers who are ordain'd to re- 
buke, to exhort, to /t up their Voice like 
à Trumpet, to ſhew the People their Tranf. 
greſſions? In a Word, Preachers who are re. 
quired to publiſh not only the everlaſting Re. 
wards of Righteouſneſs, but the dreadful Re- 
tributions of Guilt, the Plagues and Horror; 
that are conſequent upon it in this World, 
and the eternal Torments that will be itz 
certain and unavoidable Puniſhment in the 
next ? 

When we conſider the ſurpriſing Difficul 
ties, and at the ſame Time the amazing Suc- 
ceſs, that attended the firſt preaching of the 
Goſpel, can we imagine that ſuch Difficul- 
ties could be conquer'd, or ſuch Succeſs be 


owing to the infipid, the unpathetical Me- 


thod of preaching above-mention'd ? Can we 
| conceive that this was the Means by which 
the Apoſtles converted the World? By 


which they encounter'd the Pride and Pre- 


judice, the Wit and Wickedneſs of all Peo- 
ple and Nations? Can we conceive that the 


cold, the unanimated Diſſertations of mathe- 


matical Moraliſts, could ever have been ſuffi- 
cient for ſuch glorious Purpoſes as theſc 

No: The Method by which the firſt Preach- 
ers effected this great Work, was vaſtly diffe- 
tent they, beſides the Power of working 
Miracles 
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Miracles, had a noble and pathetic Man- 
ner of enforcing the great Truths of Reli- 
gion. They paid no ſervile Compliments to 
a degenerate Age; but executed their Com- 
miſſion with Courage and Integrity. They 


reach'd the molt ſevere, the moſt unwel- 


come Truths, before the greateſt Princes, and 
| recommended the Doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
| with all the Strength of Reaſoning, with all 


the Ardor and Vehemence of Diction, that 


can be imagined, What leſs than the utmoſt 
Force and Power of Eloquence, may we ſup- 
| pole attending thoſe Diſco 

the lewd, the proud Governour of Judza 


ourſes, which made 


tremble ; which perſuaded Agrippa to be al- 


| moſt a Chriſtian ; which influenced the Be- 
lief of Thouſands at a Time; which recon- 


ciled the Teachers of Philoſophy to the Do- 


| ctrines of the Croſs, and made the ſtubborn 
Fes cry out for Mercy, and with Earneſt- 


- W iis defire to be inſtructed in the Way, where- 


by they might be ſaved ! The preaching of 
| the Apoſtles, therefore, is the Model upon 
which the Miniſters of the Goſpel ought to 


form their Style and their Manner : They 
thould ſtudy the pathetic Character; they 


| ſhould endeavour to affect the Paſſions, to 
| alarm the Conſciences, and awaken the Hopes 
and Fears of their Auditors. To this End, 
| they ſhould tranſcribe into their Diſcourſes, 
the noble Images and Examples in the ſacred 
| Writings: Particularly, they ſhould attend to 
the corrupted State of human Nature, and be 


able 
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able to lay open the Foibles and Follies, the 


Weakneſs and Deceitfulneſs of the Heart of [ 


Man; they ſhould ſhew its vicious Inclina- 
tions and Tendency to ſenſual Advantage; 
they ſhould diſcover the Shifts, the Tricks 
and Diſguiſes, by which it endeavours to be- 
tray us into Sin and Folly, to ſully the Dig. 
nity of our reaſonable Conſtitution, to de- 
prive us of the Pleaſures of Innocence and a 
good Conſcience; of the infinite and eternal 


Favours of Heaven. In a Word, they ſhould 


be able to paint Iniquity in its proper Co- 
Tours; to diſplay its Deformity, its Aggrava- 
tions, its horrible Conſequences, the Trouble 
and Puniſhments that attend it in this World, 
and the Miſery that awaits it in the next, 
Theſe teveral Particulars ſhould be infiſted 
upon with a pious, a perſuaſive Earneltnels, 


and be repreſented in ſuch different Lights 


as may be ſerviceable to the Apprehenſions 
and take hold of the Aﬀections of the mean- 
| eſt Capacities. © The Character, ſays Ra- 

2 ce that ſeems moſt eſſential to the Pul- 


* pit, and yet is leaſt ſtudied by Preachers, 

is the Art of turning the ſame Thouglt 
« after a various Manner, and ſetting it n 
« difterent Views; the common People (wiv i 


c are the major Part of an Audience) hav- 


« ing a great Unreadineſs and Difficulty of N 
cc Apprehenſion. Tis convenient therefore 


© that a Preacher, who would be truly uſc- 


« ful and inſtructive to his Hearers, ſhould | | 


« propound the Truths of the Goſpel in ſuch Þ 
| | | 0 q | 


3 
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% Way, as gradually to inſinuate them in- 
s to the Mind, that he may be able after- 


| « wards to give them their due Force and 


| « Tmprefſion upon the Heart. And there is | 


« no ſurer Way of performing this, than by 


c ſhewing any one Truth in ſeveral Lights, 

| « ſo as to make it enter deep into the Souls 

| « of the Auditors, by the frequent Repetition 
of the ſame Thing, i in different Words d.“ 


II. The other Obſervations which learned 


| Men have given us upon preaching, are in- 


| tended to afliſt young Clergymen 1n compoſt ng, 
and ſpeaking their Diſcourſes. 


The Buſineſs of Compoſition being properly 


: a Part of claſſical Learning, it was neceſſary 
that ſomething ſhould be ſaid of it, in the 
Chapter upon that Subject. Some ſhort Re- 


marks therefore, which may poſſibly be ſer- 


| viceable to the young Student in forming his . 
Style, in affiſting him to write with Propriety 


and Elegance, have been made already, and 


| need not be repeated in this Place. I ſhall 
therefore only add an Obſervation or two, 


which ſome Writers have given us upon the 
Subject, and which are too uſeful to be omit- 


ted upon the Occaſion. 


In compoſing (ſays a judicious Scholar) 


| n let It always be your Endeavour to do 
| © your beſt; let not one Word paſs which 
= © is inſignificant or improper ; for it 1s the 


1 66 moſt difficult Thing 1 in the World to leave 


© Rapin, upon the Elbquence of the Pulpit. 


8 i 
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« off a careleſs Manner of writing, when 
you have once been accuſtom'd to it. 
« Let your Imitation of Authors, ſays the 


« fame learned Writer, be as cloſe as you 
0 


why 


e the common Obſervation, that he who 
uſes himſelf to Crutches, will always halt 
« without them, it generally fares with this 


* 


« Sort of Thieves. as with all others; they 


« ſeldom leave off, till they are e 
© and brought to Shame,” Theſe two Rules 
for Compoſition are the Reſult of ſuch a 


judicious, ſuch a fine Way of Thinking, and 


fraught with ſo much good Senſe, that the 
young Scholar cannot enough confider them, 
or be too careful to obſerve them. 
* Biſhop Burnet, in his Paſtoral Care, I am 
ſenſible, has a Remark that ſeems to be di- 
rectly inconſiſtent with one of the Obſerva- 
tions above-mention'd ; he having thought it 
adviſeable that young Clergymen ſhould at 
firſt make Uſe of other Mens Sermons : But, 
I fear, this extraordinary Piece of Advice, has 
not been ſo ſerviceable as was intended. Too 
many, 'tis well known, have follow'd it, and 
been glad of ſo great an Authority to juſtity 
their Conduct; and what has been the Con- 
ſequence? By tranſcribing the Compoſitions 
of others, they have contracted an habitual 
Indolence, and been quite incapable of do- 
ing any Thing themſelves. In ſhort, they 
have thrown themſelves out of the only Way, 
by which they can poſſibly acquire a oy 
Ha it 


pleaſe, but be no Plagiary : For, beſides 


it 
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Habit of writing, A good Habit of Com- 
poſition, as has been obſerved already, muſt 
proceed from Application and Practice, from 
a judicious Peruſal of the fineſt Writers, and 
a prudent Imitation of their Style and Man- 


ner. But if a Perſon contents himſelf with 
| harely tranſcribing the Compoſitions of others, 


if he neither attempts to imitate them, nor to 
exerciſe his own Invention, how is it poſſible, 
but his Capacity muſt be impair'd ? It is Ex- 


erciſe and Employment, that give Life and 
| Force to the Imagination, that keep the Fa- 
I culties of the Mind in repair. It is this Ex- 


pedient that preſerves the Underſtanding clear 


and bright, and free from Ruſt; which for 
want of Employment, it muſt neceſſarily con- 


tract. It is this Expedient that enlarges the 


Capacity, that extends its Views, that multi- 


plies its Ideas, and makes them more various, 


diſtinct, and lively. It is this Expedient that 


acquaints us with proper Sentiments, and a 


proper Style for Compoſition, and enables us 
to chooſe ſuch Graces and Ornaments, as are 
ſiuited to the Dignity of the Pulpit. But with- 


out Exerciſe, the Invention muſt unavoidably 


flag, the Underſtanding grow dark and cloudy, 
and the Judgment become uſeleſs, to all the 
noble Ends and Purpoſes, for which it was 


intended. + 
The learned Prelate above-mention'd was 
aware of theſe Inconveniences, and therefore 


| preſcribes the making Uſe of other Mens Ser- 


mons, only for a Seaſon; only till the young 
Clergyman is capable of Compoſition him- 
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ſelf. But after he has been accuſtom'd t0 
this lazy Method, is it not a Queſtion whe. 
ther ever he will be able to compole at al]? 
Who will be anſwerable that he ſhall ever 
quit a Practice ſo idle, ſo eaſy, for one that 
requires Thinking and Application, Study and 
Fatigue? To get into a good Habit of Com. 


55 polition, form'd upon the Model of the hef 


ancient and modern Claſſics, muſt be th: 
Work of Time and Diligence : For which 
Reaſon, he that deſires to compoſe in ſuch ; 
Manner as the Rules of good writing re. 
quire, can neither be too ſoon, nor too fre. 
quently employ'd in Attempts of this Nature, 

An Author of Learning and Judgment e 
very juſtly of Opinion, that young Student 
who intend for Orders, ſhould, from their 
firſt Entrance at the Univerſitics, have alway: 
in their Eye the Profeſſion they are deſign'd 
for. To this End, he thinks it proper that 
they ſhould begin early with the Study of Di 

winity, by reading and abridging ſome of our 
beſt Engliſh Sermons, and ſetting apart Sun- 
days and Holidays for that Purpoſe. The 
abridging of Sermons, he thinks, might pol 
fibly be look'd upon as a tedious and trol. 
bleſome Taſk; and therefore to remove the 
Objection, and ſhew the Benefits that may be 
derived from ſuch a Practice, he offers ſeve- 


ral good Reaſons in Favour of it, and give U. 


us a Specimen, by which he has ſhewn, tliat IE 
it may be done with Eaſe and Advantage. 


Advice to a young Student, publiſſid 1 in, The preſent WY | 
of the Republick of Letters, Article 43. ED Th E 
il 
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The Spectmen is too long to be tranſcribed 
in this Place: And as the Method of read- 
ing and abridging Sermons, is here mention'd | 
| only as a Means that may aſſiſt the young 
Clergyman in his Compoſitions, it would be 
| needleſs to take Notice of all the Reaſons, 
© which this learned Author has made uſe of 
to recommend the Practice. Theſe the Rea- 
der muſt conſult at his Leiſure. The Me- 
thod is certainly a good one, and may poſſi- 
bly be as ſerviceable to the young Student, 
| with regard to his Style and Manner of writ- 
ing, as can be preſcribed for that Purpoſe f. 
For, next to the ſacred Writings, where do 
| we meet with ſuch a Simplicity and Majeſty 
of Expreſſion, ſuch noble Figures and Ima- 
ges, as in ſome of our beſt Engliſh Sermons? 
What Propriety of Thought and Diction, 
what Exactneſs of Method, what Strength of 
© Reaſoning, is found in the Diſcourſes of At- 
terbury, Blackball, Collier, Tillotſon, Clarke, 
and ſeveral others, whoſe Performances the 
: Compaſs of my Deſign will not permit me 
do mention s? The Engliſb Clergy, I think, 


dee, Advice to a young Student. 5 
u- © The Sermons of Biſhop Beveridge, Doctor Barrow, Biſſe, 
che . Bentley, Bull, Clagett, Coney, Calamy, Cotes, Dr. Delaune, Biſhop 

| Hadly, Dr. Hickman, Moſs, Mangey, Rogers, Archbiſhop Sharp, 
be 2 Dr South, Stanhope, Scott, Biſyop Smalridge, Waterland, Young, 
ve⸗ 2 Sc. The learned Rollin preſcribes the Reading ſome of the Fa- 

bers, as an Exped ent highly ſerviceable for acquiring a good 
| Habit of writing and rreaching ; particularly the Hæmilies of St. 
Cbryſaſtom, and St. Auſtin's Sermons on the Old and New Teſta- 
nent, with ſome other little Treatiſes of the latter. In theſe, 
ſays he, the Student will find all that is neceſſary to form the 
excellent Preacher. Rollin's Method, Vol. II. Page 356. 


Are 
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are generally allow'd to be better Writers than 
Speakers; their Compoſitions being often 
beautiful Patterns of Style, and proper for 
Imitation, The z//u/trious Few juſt named, 
have all their Excellencies and Perfection 
and differ only in their Manner. 

If Atterbury is clear and elegant, moving 
and ſublime h, Blackball is no leſs remarka- 
ble for a peculiar Eafineſs of Expreſſion, for 
a Perſpicuity and Strength of Argument, fer 
an inſtructive, a pious, a pathetic Manner. 
Collier's Sermons are maſterly Performan- 
ces, and perhaps the moſt finiſh'd, the moſ 
elegant of all his Works. He here ſeem; 
particularly to have exerted himſelf, to hare 
given his Diction a raiſed Turn, to har: 
lengthen'd his Periods, and made his Compo. 
ſitions ſuitable to the Majeſty of the Pulpit 
He has here little or nothing of that Redl. 
dancy of Metaphors, of that Pride and Flu. 


Tiſh of ee of that faſby and ſurprix- | | 


ing Style, of that peculiar Turn and og d 
Periods, for which he is cenſured in ſome 6 
his Writings . On the other Hand, hu 
Phraſe and Manner are uſually vigorous an 
graceful, his Arguments being work'd up witl 
all the Clearneſs and Vivacity, with all tht 
Force and Grandeur imaginable. In a Work 
his Images, his Alluſions to Scripture, i 
Deſcriptions of Things, are ſo noble and 
ſtrong, ſo lively and affecting, and fo wil 


b See, Method of death Vol. df Page 281. © "iN 
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F ſuited to the Nature, the Solemnity of his 
15215 k that few Authors have excell'd 
bim in a Propriety and Delicacy of Thought; 
z . in that Strength, Vigour, and Sublimi- 
ty, that is remarkable in his Diction. 
Z en fs an Author ſo well known to 
the learned World, that it will be ſufficient 
barely to touch upon his Character. What 
0 eaſy and elegant Language, what a delicate 
ae of Sentiments, what Clearneſs of 
I e appears throughout the Works of 
this celebrated Writer! His Application of 
the Scripture Phraſe, J am ſenſible, has been 
e objected to as a Fault, that looks 
too much like trifling with the ſacred Di- 
| #/0n, and perverting it to a Senſe, which it 
does not always ſtrictly and properly mean. 
But when we conſider the beautiful Manner 
in which he has adopted it, in which he has 
© transfuſed the Spirit, the Graces and Elegan- 
cies of the ſacred Penmen, into his own Com- 
Tm methinks it is ſo noble, ſo orna- 
mental a Fault (if it be ſuch) that it ſcarce 
| beſerves Cenſure. I ſhall only add what a 
good Critic ! has ſaid of this Author, it being 
too beautiful to be omitted. The famous 
Jiullotſon, ſays he, is all over natural and 
© eaſy, in the moſt unconſtrain'd and freeſt 
* Mommy of Thoughts and Words, His 
8 40 Courſe, both in his Reaſoning and his 


* eee 


8 ! See particularly the 1 24. and 3% Sermons.” 
HBr. F elton upon the o ies, 


ik H « Style, 
ll © 
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ee Style, like a gentle and even Current, i; 
ce clear and deep, calm and ſtrong. Hiz 
Language is ſo pure, no Water can be 
cc more; it floweth with ſo free, uninter. 
c rupted a Stream, that it never ſtoppeth 


LA * * 2 A 


ce the Reader or itſelf. Every Word po. 

c ſeſſeth its proper Place; we meet with no 
ce hard, unuſual, mean, far-fetch'd or over. 
ce ſtrain'd Expreſſions ; his Diction is not in 
ce the naked Terms of the Things he ſpeaks MW f 
« of, but rather metaphorical; yet fo eaſiy K 

e are his Metaphors transferred, that you q 


c would not ſay they intrude into an- 
« ther's Place, but that they ſtep into ther I A 

"= own.” 15 5 | 1 ” 1 
Dir. Samuel Clarke's Abilities, as a Preach. 
er, are repreſented in a juſt Light by an able 
and eminent Pen, in the Preface to his Sei 
mons. I chooſe therefore to tranſcribe a Word 
or two from the Account that is there giver 
of his Life, Character, and Writings. Hi 
« Preaching was what one would natural) 
tc expect from a Perſon of fo critical a Gt 
ce nius, and fo ſedate a judgment. The De. 
e ſign and Tendency of it was not to mo 
« the Paſſions, nor had he any Talent the 
« Way. He wiſely never attempted it, b-W 
« cauſe he was ſenſible he ſhould not ſuc 
tc ceed if he did. And if this was a Defect, i, 
te it was a Defect in his original Frame ani 
« Conſtitution, But then his Sentiments aui 
« Expreſſion were ſo maſterly, his Way «| 
Bs „„ & explain 
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a explaining the Phraſeology of Scripture, by 
collecting and comparing together all the 
„ parallel Places, truly relating to any Sub- 
E © ject, was ſo extraordinary and convincing, 
c that ſuch a Delight and Satisfaction went 
e along with it, as more than made amends 
for the Want of the other. 
We have here a juſt Character of this uſe- 
ful Preacher; and from hence may form 
ſome Notion of the excellent Nature of thoſe 
many Diſcourſes he has left behind him. He 
was a Genius above the common Size, and 
always treated a Subject in the moſt judicious 
Manner imaginable. He had a clear Way of 
thinking, a peculiar Strength of reaſoning, 
and ſuch a Perſpicuity of Expreſſion, as en- 
abled him to give new Light and Force to 
any Argument that came under his Notice. 
He ſtudied no Elegancies of Diction, nor did 
his Talent lie in an Application to the Paſ- 
ons. However, his good Senſe made him 
always an agreeable Speaker; and that ra- 
tional, that forcible Manner in which he took 
bold of the Underſtanding of his Hearers, 
eafily fix'd their Attention, and ſupplied the 
Place of the moſt perſuaſive Eloquence. 


3; 


1 


His Skill in the ancient Languages, in the 
style and Phraſeology of the Scriptures, was 
perhaps equal, if not ſuperior to that of the 
moſt celebrated Authors. By virtue of a 
ſurprizing Knowledge in this reſpect, he has 
1. expounded ſeveral Places of Scripture in a 
maſterly Manner, and removed Difficulties, 

3 — 2 which 
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which a ppear'd inſuperable to Capacities leſs 
extenſive m. 7 


The 


m In the above Character of Dr. Clarke, as I confider him 
in the Capacity of a Preacher, and ſpeak only of his Sermon, 
I would not be underſtood to allude to his Scripture Doctrine 
of the Trinity, or to eſpouſe any Opinions he has advanced, 
that are inconſiſtent with the Doctrines of the Church of Ex. 
land. The Obſervations of the ingenious Author of Cyrus, 
Travels, upon the Doctor's Notions of the Trinity, are perhap 
as judicious as any Thing that has been {aid for or again 
Mn. 5 

„ Chriſtianity teaches us, that in the Divine Eſencè there js1 
triple Diſtinction of Father, Son and Holy Spirit; that the 
Actions of the Ore, are not the Actions of the Other; that tle 
Father exiſts of himſelf independently, as the primitive Source 
of Deity ; that the So» comes forth from the Father, by an in. 
comprehenſible Generation; and the Holy Spirit from both, by 
an inconceivable Proceſſion ; and laſtly, that theſe two Emanz- 
tions from the Divinity are neceſſary, co-eternal, conſubſtantia, 
infinite, and in all Things equal to the Father, his Indeper- 
_ dence only excepted. The Church has been pleaſed to exprek 
this Diſtinction by the Word Perſons, to denote that this Ii. 
nity is not a meer Diviſion of Attributes, as the Sabellians hold, 

nor yet three different Subſtances, as the Triiheiſts maintain, 
We have not a ſufficiently clear Idea of the eternal Nature i 
be able to deny but it may admit of ſuch a Diſtinction. A 
to finite Beings, indeed, the enly Diſtinction we know in them, 
is that of Modes and Subſtances; but is this a Reaſon to deny 
the Poſſibility of another in the infinite Eſſence? Ignorance may 
be a Reaſon for doubting, but never for denying. 
In order to ſilence the Incredulous, and make this Myſtery 
_ intelligible to them, a famous Doctor of the Church of Ex. 
land, (Dr. Clarke) and, as I am aſſured, the greateſt Philoſopher 
of modern Times (Sir 1/aac Neawton ) believed, that it would 
do no Prejudice to the Faith, to conſider the three Perſons d 
the Trinity, as three individual Agents, or three diſtinct Being 
though of the ſame Subſtance. This Opinion is as far aboit 
Arianiſm, as Arianiſm is above Socinianiſm. Fauſto-Socini mall 
tain'd, that the Son had never any Exiſtence before the Incar: 
nation. Arius held that he was created, or produced out d 
nothing, like finite Beings; but yet from all Eternity, that 3 
before all Time. The learned Door Clarke, in his firſt Ei: 
tion of a Demonſtration of the Being, &c. maintains, that tit 
Mord is not a Creature, but an Emanation from the Enn 
| | coO- tell 
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The reading, therefore, and abridging ſuch 
Authors as theſe, muſt neceſſarily be of great 
Service to the young Student, 1t being a Means 

not only to furniſh him with a conſiderable. 
Stock of Divinity, but to improve his Style, 
and lead him inſenſibly into a good Habit of 
Compoſition. 

The other Obſervations which Writers 
have given us upon Preaching, relate to the 
Buſineſs of Elocution. But as it is very dif- 
fcult, if not impoſſible, to preſcribe ſuch 


co. eternal and conſubſtantial; * that this Emanation is as eſſen- 
tal to the Deity, as his Veracity ; that it is not poſſible for the 
E lather to be without the Son, in any other Senſe than it is poſ- 
| ſible for God to lye; and conſequently that the Vord is not a 
E precarious Being, which God may annihilate. 

I will not pretend to juſtify any inconſiderate Expreſſions 
which may have dropt from the Doctor; we find ſuch in the 
Fathers themſelves ; but Charity, which hints no Eil, be- 
lives all Things, hopes all Things, endures all Things, will 
rever inſiſt upon the literal Import of unguarded Words, which 
are diſavow'd. It muſt nevertheleſs be granted that this Do- 
ctrine, which is aſcribed originally to Sir Jaac Newton, explains 
nothing; and only plunges us in new Difficulties, greater than 
the firlt. There may eaſily be many diſtinct Beings of the ſame 
Edvitble and finite Subſtance ; but it is impoſſible to conceive 
three diſtinct Beings, of the infinite and indiviſible Subſtance, 
Without deſtroying his Nature, and diſcerping the living and 
ue God. Is it not better contentedly to join with all Chri- 
lian Antiquity in ſaying, that there is a triple Diſtinction, real, 
bot incomprehenſible, in the Divinity, than to diſturb the Peace 
Eo! the Church with defining the metaphyſical Nature of this 
Diſtinction, by ſuch Ideas as lead to Trithei/m, contrary to the 
Intention of thoſe who advance them? How eaſy are the moſt 
_txtenſive Genius's led aſtray, when they ſhake off the Yoke * 
Huthority [or rather, the plain and indiſputable Meaning of 
Hol) Writ] to give themſelves up to their Speculations?“ Cyrus's 
Vavel, Page 30, 31. 


. There is ſomething to this Purpoſe in Dr. Clarke's firſt Edition of a 
= ninſiration of the Being, Fc, but in che la& Edition, he has taken Care 


Plane it cut. 
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Rules for ſpeaking, as the Force and Power 


of good Oratory require; as this Attainment 
muſt proceed from Practice, from a prudent 
Imitation of the Geſture and Manner of the 
beſt Speakers, I ſhall only add an Obſerya- 
tion or two, which are perhaps the moſt 
material that Authors have offered upon the 
Subject. 

Some Perſons have naturally ſuch a fine 
Taſte for Oratory, ſuch a noble Elocution, 


ſuch an agreeable Tone of Voice, ſuch 2 R 


charming Addreſs; in a word, ſuch a happy 
Facility in imitating the beſt Patterns, that 
any preſcribed Rules for ſpeaking, to ſuch 
Perſons, would be of little more Service 
than to put them in mind of ſome Particu- 
lars, which Nature and Imitation have taught 
them to practiſe, in a much higher Per. 
fection than can be deſcribed or recommend- 
ed in Words. 

However, all Perſons are not ſo happy to 
be born with ſuch extraordinary Accompliſh- 
ments. Some are defective in the Harmony 


of the Voice, ſome in their Addreſs and 


Manner, and others are ſo unfortunate as to 
have little or no Ear for a muſical Cadence, 
and conſequently to be incapable of any great 


Improvements from hearing the beſt, thc 1 


moſt pathetic Preachers, To ſuch Perſons, 
therefore, the following Remarks may pol 


fibly be of Service, they being intended to | 
_ affiſt and correct the Defects that are ſo often 
_ obſerved in the Endowments of Nature: Ty 5 
| | Ru 65 q 


| pen 
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| | Rules that are generally preſcribed for this 
; Purpoſe are what follow : 


That a Perſon pronounce his Words 


2. That he ſpeak diſtinctly: And _ 
3. That he lay a ſuitable Streſs or Em- 


Þ phaſis upon ſuch Words and Phraſes as re- 


HK quire it. 


A prudent Oblirvetion of theſe few Rules 


. will, in ſome meaſure, make up for natural 
| Deficiencies, and enable a Preacher to ſpeak 
in ſuch a Manner, as to be heard with At- 


tention, That the Reader therefore may be 


| able to apply and reduce theſe Rules into 
Practice, I ſhall beg leave to ſpeak a Word 
| or two with regard to each Particular. 


1. A proper, a graceful Pronunciation, is 


2 neceſſary Accompliſhment for any one that 
| ſpeaks in Public. It is a certain Truth, that 
be that would be heard with Attention, muſt. 
F firſt reconcile himſelf to the good Opinion 
of his Audience, and be eſteemed a Perſon 
| fit to inſtruct them in thoſe Truths which he 
| preſumes to ſpeak of: But how can ſuch a 
| favourable Notion be poſſibly entertained of 

any one who can ſcarce be ſaid to read, 
| who is incapable of pronouncing his Words 
in a proper Manner? An aukward Pronun- 
| Clation is enough to defeat the Intention of 


he moſt pious Preacher, and make the fineſt, 


| the moſt ſerious Diſcourſe a mere Matter of 
| Ridicule, 


. The 
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The Care taken by the Romans, to avcid 
and correct Defects in Pronunciation, wis 


particularly remarkable. With them, Children 
were trained up to a Purity of Diction from 
their Cradles. This was looked upon as the 
firſt and moſt eſſential Care, next to that of 


their Morals, and was particularly recom. 


mended to Mothers, Nurſes, and Servants, 
They were adviſed to be upon their Guard, ; 
much as poſſible, not to let any bad Expreſ: 
fron, or falſe Pronunciation, eſcape them, in 


Preſence of Children, leſt theſe firſt Impreſ. 


ſions ſhould become a kind of ſecond Na— 
ture in them, which might be afterwards al- 
moſt impoſſible to alter a. | | 

The Account which the fame ancient Wii 
ter » has given us of Demoſthenes, is equally 
applicable to the preſent Purpoſe. Deni 
ſthenes, being asked, What was the / Qua: 


n Ante omnia ne fit vitioſus Sermo Nutrictibus. —Morum 
quidem in his haud dubie prior ratio eft ; recte tamen etiam 
loquantur ; has primum audiet Puer, harum verba effingere imi- 
tando conabitur, &c. Non aſſueſcat ergo, ne dum Infans qui 
dem eſt, Sermoni qui dediſcendus eſt. Qintil. de Inflit. Ora. 
Rs Wo Sy Oe | | 
— Multa Linguz Vitia, niſi primis eximuntur annis, inemen- 
dabil! in poſterum pravitate durantur. dem. Lib. I. Cap. 2. 

© Pomoſthenes, quid effet in toto dicendi Opere primum it- 
terrog us, Pronunciationi palmam dedit ; eidemque ſecundum 
ac tert;um locum, donec ab eo quæri deſineret; ut cam vt 
deri poſſet non præcipuam ſed ſolam judicaſſe. Idem, Lib. ll 
MT 7 | | 

However, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that the Word 
Pronune, io had a more extenſive Meaning amongſt the Rs 
mans tl is generally imagined. Tully defines it in the fol 
lowing b ner: Pronunciatio eft Vocis, & Vultus, & Cu 
Moderatio cum Venuſt ale. 855 


2 3 lification 


| Attention, muſt likewiſe ſpeak diftint?ly 3 
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* Ji6cation in a good Orator ? rephed, Pro- 

| nunciation; and being asked, What was the 
| ſecond and the Fhird! 9” he Rill anſwered, Pro- 
ngunciation: From whence we may infer, 
that this eloquent Atbenian thought Pronun- 
| ciation to be at leaſt a very neceſſary, if not 


the principal Accompliſhment of a 5 
f 5 Speaker. | 


The Pronunciation of Words being one 


ok the firſt Rudiments that young Students 
ere ſuppoſed to be taught, a Defe& in this 
| reſpect is thought to imply ſuch a Meanneſs 
of Capacity in a Perſon, as muſt neceſſarily 
prejudice an Audience againſt him. And 
| indeed, is it conceivable that any great Re- 

gard ſhould be paid to his Inſtructions, who 
is not able to pronounce his Mother Tongue? 
This is a Qualification that is expected from 
every one who preſumes to inſtruct, to be a 


Guide and Director to Mankind. 
For theſe Reaſons, young Clergymen ought 


b- particularly to ſtudy the true Pronunciation 
of our Language. To this End, they ſhould 
avoid or correct the ſeveral aukward Tones 
and Dialects that are peculiar to Counties, 
and endeavour to obſerve and imitate the 
4 anten and Manner of the beſt Speak- 


In a word, they ſhould always take care 


# = make uſe of a natural Tone of Voice, 
and to vary it, if poſſible, without Affecta- 


tion. 


5 13 that would be "CET" with 


that 
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that is, he muſt pronounce his Words clearly 
and fully, not running one Word into an. 
other, but giving each its true, its diſtin 
Sound ; obſerving, at the ſame time, the dif. 
ferent Punctuation of Sentences, and making 
his Pauſes accordingly, There are two Ways 
extremely different from each other, by which 
this Rule is frequently tranſgreſſled, 
Some People ſpeak and read in ſuch an 
unthinking Hurry, as if they had nothing 
in View, but to get to the End of a Dil. | 
courſe as ſoon as poſſible ; they confound 
Stops, and Periods, and Senſe, and ſeem to 
have no other Notion of ſpeaking, than re- 
peating their Leſſons like School-boys. 
Others, to avoid this juvenile Fault, hay 
fallen into an Extreme that is equally blame- 
able; for fear of ſpeaking foo faſt, they haue 
been guilty of ſuch a diſagreeable Slowneſs, | 
ſuch a Tediouſneſs of Elocution, as hath ſel- 
dom any other Effect than to tire the Pa- 
tience, or provoke the Indignation of their 
Hearers. This is a Fault to be avoided no 
| leſs than the former; for, if we muſt not 
ſpeak in a careleſs, precipitate Manner, muſt 
we therefore be flow and tedious? The Ma- 
jeſty of our Religion, it is allowed, requires 
that its Doctrines ſhould be treated in a grave 
and folemn Manner; but, is there no Dit 
ference between a grave, a ſolemn Elocu- 
tion, and a dull, a flow, a drawling Way of 
ſpeaking? The Elocution of a Preache! 
ought to be grave, but vigorous and jon 
OE, no 
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not flow and canting; he ſhould ſpeak his 
Words with Strength and Vivacity, the Beau- 
ty of Eloquence conſiſting not in a dull, an 
| leavy Manner of Expreſſion, but in a ffrong, 
a diftin&, a lively Pronunciation, in makin 
| ſuch deliberate Pauſes as the different Pun- 
| uation of Periods requires. A prudent Ob- 
fſervation of Stops, a judicious Manner of 
pauſing the ſeveral Parts of a Sentence, is 
not only a great Beauty in ſpeaking, but a 
Means to make a ſtrong Impreſſion upon an 
Audience. This Expedient will give them 
due Time to examine the Force of an Ar- 
gument, to obſerve the full Strength and 
Meaning of what is ſaid upon a Subject. 
3. A Preacher that would ſpeak with Ad- 
| vantage mult likewiſe lay a proper Streſs or 
E Emphaſis upon ſuch Words and Phraſes as 
require it, This Rule is thought to be at- 
E tended with ſome Difficulty, ſeveral Perſons 
being deemed incapable of putting it in 
Practice. TY . 
Some Gentlemen are of Opinion, that, in 
order to apply this Direction with Succeſs, a 


t WW Perſon ſhould have ſome Skill in Mu ſic. 

2 It is generally agreed, that a Speaker ought 

es to elevate his Voice, where a Streſs or Em- 
ve WF phaſis is required, and to fall it at the End 
if- WW of a Period. But how, fay they, can this be 

u- done? How can the Voice be managed in 
of this beautiful Manner, without ſome Skill in 
her WF Mujic? A Perſon that is quite unacquaint- 

ble, ed with Notes, will be apt to ſtretch the 


Voice 
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Voice beyond its due Tone, to elevate or jj} 
it at improper Parts of a Sentence, and make 
his Cadences diſagreeable. This Opinion i; 
advanced by judicious Scholars, who have 
therefore recommended ſome little Skill in 
 Mujic, as a neceſſary Accompliſhment in a2 


Preacher: And, poſſibly, the Advice is not 


amis. However, that a Preacher may ac- 
quire a fine, a maſterly Elocution, without 
any great Skill in Mufic, 1s certain ; a Defe& 
of this kind being often made up by natural 
Endowments. Perſons, who know little or 
nothing of Mufic, are frequently happy in a 
natural Taſte for Harmony, in a muſical, a 
well-toned Voice; and, where this Was 
to be the Cale, Practice, and a prudent Imi- 
tation of the beſt Orators, it is well known, 
are often found ſufficient to form a 9000 
Speaker, without any great Aſſiſtance from 
Mufic. A good Voice, and a good Ear, will 
in ſome meaſure, ſuppl y the Defects of ac- 
quired Skill in Muſic, and enable a Perſon to 


give every Part of a Diſcourſe its proper 


Strength, Force, and Beauty. 

There are indeed ſome few Perſons, who 
are ſo unfortunate as to have neither a good 
Voice nor a muſical Ear: And, where both 
theſe Qualifications are wanting, I own, 2 
fine Manner of ſpeaking ſeems to me im— 
practicable. Should not this Particular be 
ſeriouſly and conſcientiouſly conſidered by al 
Perſons who intend for Holy Orders? Should 
Ry not ask themſelves, Whether they have 

Endow- 
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1} Endowments equal to the Diſcharge of ſuch 
a facred, ſuch an important Truſt? „Con- 
s fidering how much depends upon theſe 
c natural Qualifications”, ſays a learned Pre- 
late, © in order to an uſeful and honourable 
„Diſcharge of the Miniſterial Office, it is 
c much to be wiſhed, that greater Regard 
was had to them, in making Choice of 
« Perſons for the Sacred Function b.“ 
However, as there are few, ſays the 
ſame learned Writer, „ whoſe Perfections 
and Abilities, in this Way, are fo com- 
a plete by Nature, as to ſuperſede all En- 
4 deavours after farther Improvement; fo, 
* on the other hand, there are not many, 
E « whoſe natural Talents are ſo very defe- 
| © ive and unhappy, as to be incapable of 
| © being bettered by Care and Obſervation.” 
Perſons who have neither been famous for a 
Voice, nor a muſical Ear, it is notorious, 
have, by a little Pains and Induſtry, made 
„great Improvements in ſpeaking, and been 
„ beard from the Pulpit with Attention and 
| Reſpect, By taking Care to pronounce their 
Words properly, by ſpeaking diſtinctly, by 
enforcing their Diſcourſes with a prous, a 
| perſuaſive Earneſtneſs (which is in the Power 
of moſt People) they have become uſeful 
| Preachers, and their devour, their pathetic 
Manner has, in a great meaſure, attoned for 
the Want of natural Endowments. Now, if 


dee the Biſhop of London's Charge, in the Year 1724. 
mere 
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mere Induſtry and Practice have been tha; 
ſerviceable to a good Way of ſpeaking, what 
glorious Effects might be derived from an 
early Care in forming the Voice, in teaching 
thoſe, who are defigned for the Miniſtry, to 
read and ſpeak in a proper, a graceful Man- 
ner? If Lads were accuſtomed, from the 
very Beginning, to read and repeat their Leſ. 
ſons, not with that /oud, ridiculous Cry thut 
1s uſual in Schools, but with a natural Tone 
of Voice, with ſuch a Tone as is uſed in 
common Converſation, in talking with a 
Friend, or relating a Fact; if the ſame Care 
Was continued in the Univerſitzes, if Pupils 
were obliged, in declaiming, in reading the 
Claſſics, in repeating the Lectures that are 
read to them, to make their Stops with Ex- 
actneſs, according to the different Puniu 
 t10n of Sentences, to pronounce every Word, 
and every Syllable, as they ſhould do, it 1; 
the Opinion of very learned Writers 4, that 
the Art of ſpeaking would be attended with 
leſs Difficulty, and Students would appear, 
both at the Bar and in the Pulpit, to a 
much better Advantage than they generally 
do. But this Particular is humbly ſubmitted 
to the Judgment of thoſe learned Gentle- 
men, who are engaged in the Education ol 
Youth, I ſhall only add, with regard to 
Preachers who are defective in a Voice, 0 
a muſical Ear, that, I apprehend, the beſt 


2 Rollin's Method of ſtudying the Belles Lettres. Rapin' 
Reflections. + „ by Ah 
DR Expedieft 
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; Expedient to ſupply theſe Deficiencies, is a 
| prudent Obſervation of the Rules above- 
mentioned, and a pious Endeavour always to 
peak with Devotion. A Preacher, by a 
proper Pronunciation of his Words, by a 
Adiſlinct and devout Manner of ſpeaking, will 
be able, not only to fix the Attention, but 
do engage the Affection of his Hearers : By 
E this means he will convince them, that he is 
in earneſt, that he ſincerely believes the Do- 
> Arines he preaches, and that his Inſtructions 
are the Reſult of a real Concern for their 
Welfare. V 0 
3. Another Duty, incumbent upon Cler- 
gymen, is Catechiſing. This is a Duty of 
ſuch Importance, that it cannot be omitted 
by a Miniſter, without a manifeſt Breach of 
his Ordination Vow, without doing great 
& Diſſervice to Religion, and depriving thoſe 
who are committed to his Charge of proper 
| Inſtruction, ET. 
In order to make a Progreſs in any Science 
E whatſoever, it has always been thought ne- 
ceſſary that young Students ſhould be inftru- 
| ed in the fundamental, the plaineſt Truths 


| of all kinds of human Knowledge, and can- 
not but be equally ſerviceable in explaining 


ing, we muſt not expect that Preaching 


brſt, This is a Method obſerved in the Study 


| the Doctrines and Duties of Chriſtianity. 
| * Notwithſtanding the greateſt Care, and 
* moſt ſerious Endeavours in Miniſters, to 
render their Diſcourſes uſeful and edify- 


will l 


| 
| 
| 
1a 
ily 
L : 
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„ will have its full Effect, unleſs there be 


«© ſome Preparation alſo on the Part of the 
«« Hearers, For as no Diſcourſes, in any Art 
ce or Science, can be tolerably underſtogd 
Where the general Terms and Principle 
e belonging to them are not learnt in the 
« firſt Place; fo thoſe, particularly, of Reli. 
ce gion, muſt, in a great meaſure, be loft 
« unleſs the People be prepared to receive 
« and apprehend them, by a general Know. 
« ledge of the Language and Principles of 
« Chriſtianity. This ſhews us the great Ne. 
« ceſſity there is to be careful and diligent in 
« the Work of Catechiſing, or inſtructing 
ce Youth in the * Principles of Rel. 
« gion r. 
How well our excellent Church Catecl 1 
is calculated for this uſeful Purpoſe, is too 
evident to need Proof. Before the Reforma: 
tion, the Compoſitions for divine Worthip, in 
this Kingdom, were all in Latin, and the 
Bible locked up from the Inſpection of the 


Vulgar: By this means, the People were | 


grown exceedingly ignorant and ſuperſtitious 
Some learned Men, therefore, in King Herr) 
the Eighth's Time, being ſenſible of the ge⸗ 
neral Calamity, it was thought neceſſary to 
tranſlate the Public Liturgy into the Eli 
Tongue, to purge it of all its groſs and fi- 
Perſtitious Corruptions, and to make ſome 


4 The Biſhop of 2 $ Chery, in the Year 1724, Page 26 


Proviſion 
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E Proviſion for the Inſtruction of -an ignorant 
people. 


To this End, in the Vear MDXXXVIT, a 


| | Plan was laid out for a Catechiſm, and the 


© Convocation appointed a Committee to com- 
pode a Book, intituled, The godly and pious 
E Infitution of a Chriſten Man. In the 
E Years MDXL, and MDXL11t, this Book was 
© gain publiſhed, with ſome Alterations and 
E Amendments, by Archbiſhop Cranmer, and 


E contained an Expoſition of the Creed, the 
Lord's Prayer, and the ten Commandments. 
From whence it appears, that this worthy 
E Prelate, in this, and other Parts of the Re- 


Vr nation, bad a conſtant Regard to Anti- 
hſuity, and reformed upon the Plan of the 
ww and pureſt Ages af the Church. For 
the primitive Catechiſm (i. e. all that the 
Catechumens were to learn by heart before 
their Baptiſm and Confirmation) conſiſted 

of no more than the Renunciation, or the 
C nee of the baptiſmal Vow, the 

Creed, and the Lord's Prayer,; and theſe, 
c together with the fen Commandments, at 


| the Reformation, were the whole of ours,” 


In the Reign of King Fames the Firſt a 


Defect in this pious Compoſition was obs 


ſerved, with regard to the Doctrine of the 
| Sacraments : For though the Catechumens, 
in the primitive Church, were not intituled 

to the Knowledge of the eren Do- 


ſ Wheat upon the Book if Common. Pr ayer, Page 39%. 
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ctrines, yet theſe Points were largely ey. 
plained to baptized Perſons, upon all prope 

Occaſions, In the Year Mpc111, therefor 
the King appointed the Bz/hops to add a ſhor 
and plain Explanation of the Sacrament 
which was accordingly done, in that excel 
lent Form that now ſtands at the End d 
our Catechiſm. So that, in this catechetia 
Compendium, is compriſed the great Syſten | L 
of Chriſtianity, and the Catechumen is taught 
his whole Duty, as it were, at one View: 
For, being firſt reminded of his Admiſf 
into the Chriſtian Church by Baptiſm, he! 
then inſtructed in the Nature of the Core- 
nant, which he made with the Almighty up. 
on this ſolemn Occaſion. To this End the 
Conditions of the Engagement are laid befor 
him, viz. the Duties he is obliged to per. 
form, and the Privileges he 1s intituled to 
provided he performs them; upon Condition 
he renounces the Devil and all his Weir, 
believes all the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith 
and obedicnfly keeps God's Holy Will and Cu. 
zandments, he is promiſed to be admitted 
into a Memberſhip with Chriſt, to be made 
the Child of God by Adoption, and to be ii 
tituled to the great Bleſſing of eternal Lite 
And, that he may not miſtake the Extent 
cf his Duty, either with reſpe& to his Fail 
or Obedience, a Summary of thoſe Artic" 
he. is to believe, and of thoſe Laws he is U 
obſerve, is made a Part of the Inſtruction 
he is to learn: Thus is this pious Compo!- 
5 | _ 


8 
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I tion contrived for Inſtruction in the moſt 


| F beautiful, the moſt natural, and compendious 


3 8 imaginable. 


Here is no Chain of Thought, no tedious 


Reaſoning required to diſcover our Duty; 
8 but the Inſtructions are plain and eaſy; ind 
adapted to the loweſt Underſtandings: The 


whole Compoſition is ſo ſhort, that Children 


may learn it by heart, and yet ſo full, that 
þ vothing abſolutely eſſential, no Duty neceſ- 
Y | fary to Salvation, ſeems to be omitted : That 
þ prinitive Plainneſs which runs through the 


whole, is an Excellence that we ſeldom meet 


J with in Compendiums of this kind. Here 


are no abſtruſe Opinions to puzzle the Under- 


ſtandings, no myſterious Points to ſtagger 
the Belief of young Diſciples; but the Do- 
| Erines are ſuch as the Chriſtian World agree 
in, nor are our tender Conſciences diſturbed 
Lin the leaſt Diſputes amongſt particular 
ect or Parties. 
As all Perſons are baptized into the Ca- 
Icke Church of Chriſt, not into any parti- 
cular Church; fo, in our excellent Cate- 
þ chiſm, we are taught the Catholie Principtes 
| of Chriſtianity, not the Opinions of this or 
chat particular Church or People. If the 
[Caſe ſeems to be otherwiſe in any Part of 
eur Cotechiſm, it is in the Doctrine of the 
; eee and yet here it is worded with 
ach Caution and Temper, that no Church 
expreſly contradicted, or can be offended 
[ith its Expreſſions ; but all Chriſtians may 


1 7 "Agree 
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agree in every Particular it contains, and 
ſafely ſubſcribe to whatever Doctrines it teaches, 
ſo that, in the Opinion of the beſt and moſt 
impartial Judges, it excels all other Cate. 
chiſms that are extant, it having been juſtly 
admired by the moſt eminent Proteſtants 
abroad : And, if ſome Objections are made 
to it by the Members of the Church of Rome, 
it is no Wonder that ſuch a /ound Form « ua 
Words ſhould be the Object of their Malice, Wha 
which was one of the firſt Steps towards re- ¶ gi 
covering the People of this Nation from the bn 
Roman Superſtition, and has ſince helped to C 
| ſecure us from that Diſtraction and Confu- De 
ſion of Opinions, which other Proteſtants ¶ ſui. 
have unhappily laboured under. The Church Mtoo 
Catechiſm has been one principal Means to Won 
preſerve us from the artful Suggeſtions of c 
the Jeſuit on the one hand, and the abſurd pr 
Opinions of the Entbufiaft on the other. By WF 
Virtue of this Compendium of Inſtruction, Nö 
Infants are taught to admire the Beauty ot con 
our Reformation, and Religion, which wi 
before denied to the Aged, is become the Pri 
vilege of the moſt illiterate Babes. 

Now, is it not great Pity that any Prote- 
ſtants chould refuſe to teach their Children 
this beauti; /ul Catechiſm, fince it contails 
no Dodrine no Duty, but what we are ge— 
nerally agreed in; fince it is ſo ſhort, and 
yet ſo full, chat there is ſcarce any thing ne- 
ceſſary to be believed or done, but makes 4 


Part of it? What Excuſe can there be bs 
| dite. 
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diſregarding ſuch an uſeful Syſtem of Chri- 
tian Doctrines and Duties? 

To this Charge the Diſſenters reply, that 
they have a Catechiſim equally valuable with 


not think themſelves blameable, that they do 
not teach their Children the latter, 

| Whether their Cazechi/in be equally va- 
| ble with the Church Catechiſm or not, I 


FF vive as little Offence as poſſible. That there are 
, Wome exceptionable Paſſages in the Aſſembly's 
C(atechiſin, ſome Queſtions relating to the 
. W/:crees of the Almighty, &c. that are not 
; W fuited to the Capacities of Youth, I think is 
oo evident to need Proof. However, al- 
) bowing, for once, that the Aſſembly's Cate- 
il c/n is equally valuable with the Catechiſm 
| {Weppointed by the Church of England, is this 
7 We Reaſon that it ſhould be We in Oppoſi- 
„tion to the Church Catechiſm? Is this to 
oonſult the Peace of the Church? Is it not 
x {Wether the direct Method to widen the Breach, 
E ind make the Differences between us irre- 


learn the Catechiſm of the national Church, 


en end taught another in direct Oppoſition to it, 


ns What! is it leſs than ſuggeſting a very ill Opi- 
e. ion of the eſtabliſhed Catechiſm, as well 
nd es thoſe who learn it? And is not this to 


bur Church? Should not this Particular be 
te · WF . 1 3 ſeriouſſy 


the Church Catechiſm; and, therefore, can- 


ſhall not diſpute; my Reſolution being to 


concileable? When Youth are forbidden to 


principle them in an Oppoſition, and Aver- 
Hon, to the Doctrines as well as Members of 
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feriouſly and conſcientiouſly conſidered hy 


all tho: Dtiſjenters, who wiſh well to the 


Peace and Welfare of Chriſtianity in g. 


neral ? 
But, to leave this Digreſſion, if it be fuch 


the Advantages, which muſt neceſſarily wif | 
from Catechiſing, are ſuch, that Miniſters cu. 


not omit the Duty, without doing great Dil 
ſervice to Religion, without a manifeſt Ir 
Juſtice to thoſe who are committed to thei 
Charge. If the Buſineſs of Inſtruction be 
neglected, if Servants and Children are {i 
to the Bent of their own vicious Inclinations 
the Conſequences muſt be infinitely depo 
rable. A Neglect of this kind is like a 
Error in the firſt Concoction, Wen can had. 
ly ever be corrected. 

From hence proceeds great Part 1 that 
Immorality and Prophaneneſs, that Impieh 
and Debauchery which prevails amongſt ui 
This is the principal Cauſe, that ſuch ex: 


crable Oaths are ſo often N in our Street | 


out of the Mouths of Babes and Striplings 
This is the Cauſe that we hear the Child i 
Often blaſpheming his Creator, in whom be 
jutt lives, moves, and has his Being: This 
is the Cane that we ſo often hear the Inf 


Tongue taking the Name of that God 1 


vain, from whom it has but juſt received ht 
Privilege of Speech. 

Was a Perſon well principled in his Youth 
were the Duties of Religion preſſed upon hy 


tender Conſcience, were the Rewards of Eten 
pitt, 


_— 
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| vity and the diſmal] Conſequences of Ini- 
1205 repreſented to him in a proper Man- 
ver at this Seaſon, the Impreſſion muſt be 


too ſtrong to admit of ſuch vicious Practices, 
: and he muſt neceſſ arily be ſhocked at the 
cCommiſſion of ſuch daring Impieties. Was 
this pious Expedient duly obſerved by Mini- 
fers and Parents, even Children themſelves 
would commence Reprovers of their impious 
E Companions, and contribute to the Refor- 
mation of a finful People. As a Proof of 
this great Truth, I ſhall only add a ſhort Ac- 
count of the good Effects that attended a 


prudent Method of Catechiſing, in the Pariſh 


9 
= 
e 
* 
bk 
* 
5 


: of a worthy Clergyman, it — too material 
do be omitted. 


« Tt was the Lot of a certain Clergym an 
to be fixed in a Pariſh, where there was 
little Religion, and 153 Hope of a Refor- 
mation; che Pariſhioners being vaſtly 1g- 
norant of their Duty, and not eaſily con- 
vinced of a miſtaken Behaviour, which 
they had been long accuſtomed to, There 
was but one Perſon amongſt them, who 
had ever received the 1 of the 
Lord's Supper, nor had there been a Com- 
munion in the Pariſh for ſeveral Years. 
Few thought themſelves obliged to attend 


upon the public Aſſemblies of Worſhip, and 
they who did, behaved in ſuch an inde- 


cent Manner, as ſhewed they had little or 
no Notion of their Duty. The Miniſter, 
heartily concerned to find a Set of People, 

14 ho who 
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iſtians, in ſuch 

led themſelves Chriſtians, in 
1 4 ſomble Caſe, began to think of ſome 
Rxnedients that were moſt likely to pro. 


mote a Senſe of Duty amongſt them, and 


to recover them from that wretched, tha 
unthinking State of Irreligion, under which 


they laboured. To this End he often 


preached upon the Neceflity of receiving 


ly Sacrament, of attending upon 
1 public Worſhip, and recommended! 


decent Behaviour in the Church in rh 
Manner, as muſt neceſſarily have oy an 
Influence upon any, but thoſe to whon 
Ignorance and Cuſtom had made an ii wa 
lar Conduct habitual. vane dy ww; 
fore, that his public Diſcourſes had lit! 


or no Effect upon them, he had recourſe 


to private Admonitions, and raping 
by the kindeſt Entreaties, by = 9 
fectionate Perſuaſions, to reconcile 5 
Duties that ſo nearly concerned them: 


Iriſt] ill he ws MW 
len and Chriſtians ; and yet ſtill h 
5 their Behaviour in the Church 


7 irregular as ever, nor could they be 
"ad f 2. a Knee to the Almighty, 
5 think the Sacrament of the 3 2 
per a neceſſary Duty. As to knee "eu 
the public Prayers, they ſeemed to be 


ed 
terly averſe to it; and whenever he talke 


to them upon the Subject, and recon- 
80 


jour in their 
mended a Decency of Behaviour in the 
Addrefies to the Great Being, ny 08 
ä n 
upon him as a Setter forth of 1 ee 
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| « ctrines, and gravely adviſed him to deſiſt 
from ſuch imprudent Innovations, He then 
e reſolved upon another Expedient, and, ſince 
c he could make no Impreſſion upon the 
Parents, he determined to try what he 


| s could do with the next Generation, Fheir 


& Children, by inſtructing them in the Prin- 
„ ciples and Duties of the Chriſtian Reli- 
« gion, To this End he diſperſed a Parcel 
4 of Church Catechiſms amongſt them, re- 
| « queſting the Parents that their Children 
| « might be obliged to learn them, and pro- 
s miſing the Children, that if they would 
| « come to Church, and ſay them to him, he 
| « would give them ſomething that was worth 
| « their Acceptance. The Parents (who had 
a been unthinking in other Reſpects) could 
| © not but comply with ſuch a reaſonable Re- 
| * queſt in favour of their Ch:/dren ; and the 
| ©« Children were no leſs ambitious to deſerve 
« the intended Bounty of their Paſtor. The 
« good Paſtor, therefore, prepared himſelf 
e to examine them in public, and to expound 
« the Catechiſm every Sunday in the After- 
* noon, during Lent and the Summer-Sea- 
« /on, At the End of the Seaſon, he pre- 
« ſented each with a Morning and Evening 
Prayer, at the ſame time aſſuring them, 
| © that they who got them by heart, and 
conſtantly made uſe of them, ſhould, at 
« the End of the next Seaſon for Catechi- 
ing, be each intituled to a Common- Prayer 
% Book. Accordingly, the next Summer, 
| e finding 
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finding that they had learnt not only their 
Carechiſms, but their Prayers, he gave 
each a Common-Prayer Book. To thoſe 


« who were capable of receiving his Inſtru- 


ctions, he explained ſome of the moſt uſe- 
ful Rubrics, and taught them to find out 


the P/alms, the Leſſons, the Epiſtles and | 
Goſpels, &c. but particularly he recom- 


mended to them a decent Behaviour at 


© Church, aſſuring them, that if they would | 


kneel and ſtand, as the Rubrics directed, 
he would make them a very valuable Pre- 
ſent the Year following. The Children, 
out of Reſpect to their Paſtor, (whom 
they now began to love and eſteem) and 
in hopes of his future Favours, made their 


| Reſponſes, and behaved themſelves in ſuch 


cc 


a decent Manner in the Church, that their 
Parents could not but adenine the beau- 
tiful Nature of their Conduct; and ſome 
of them actually became Converts to their 
own Children, A Senſe of Religion thus | 
beginning to revive amongſt them, the 
Miniſter took all imaginable Pains to en- 
courage and improve It. To this End, 
the Year following after the Seaſon of Ca- 
techiſing, he preſented each of the Chil- 


Aren with a V hole Duty of Man, ſtrictly 
charging them, that they ſhould read 1 
ſmall Part of it, and a Chapter in the Bib“ 


to their reſpective Parents and Relations, 
every Evening, but particularly Sunday 


0 Evenings. By this and lome other Expe: 


0e * dents, 
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dients (which every one's own Diſcretion 


ey, 


< 


« will eafily ſuggeſt) the Miniſter has lived 


« to fee a Spirit of Piety revived in his Pa- 
« riſhz; and ſome of thoſe very Children, 


« whom he firſt taught their Catechi/m, not 


e only attending upon the moſt ſolemn Du- 
« ties of Religion, but anxious for the Salva- 


tion of their aged Parents; teaching them 


« their Duties, and bringing them with Tears 


| of Joy and Affection, to the holy Commu- 


« NON, 
4. Another Duty incumbent. on parochial 


| Miniſters, is v/; ling the Sick, and private 


Admonitions. 


I will, by the Help of God, ſays the Can- 
Aidate for Orders, eek for the Sick of the 


l Pariſh, and uſe both publick and private 


Tonitions and Exhortations, as well to the 
Sick, as to the whole within my Cure, as 
Need ſhall require, and Occaſion ſhall be 
given. And accordingly the Church has pro- 
vided us with a publich Office for this ſolemn 
Purpoſe, which is compoſed of the molt 
pious, the moſt ſuitable and excellent Prayers 
imaginable, And if the whole is not ſo pro- 
per to be made uſe of on all Occaſions, if 
the Miniſter is at Liberty to make Choice of 


| ſuch Portions of the Service as his own Diſs 
| cretion ſhall direct, is it poſſible that any 
| Office can be contrived, that ſhall anſwer 


all the Circumſtances and Emergencies which 

attend fick Perſons? It is generally agreed, 

therefore, that Clergyrnen are not obliged to 
confine 
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confine themſelves to a ſtrict Obſervation of 
the Form we are ſpeaking of. This Opi- 
nion is inferr'd from the Words of the 67 
Canon, which is preſumed to be a reſtrictive 
1 Explanation of the Act of Uniformity, By 

this Canon it is order'd, that when any Per. 
fon is dangerouſly fick in any Pariſh, the Mz. 
nifter or Curate (having Knowledge thereqf) 
ſhall reſort unto him or her, (if the Dujeaſe | 
be not known, or probably ſuſpected, tobe t 


znfectious) TO INSTRUCT and COMFORT then 


ED. 


A  , HU << wy. = I 


in their Diſtreſs, according to the Order f 
the Communion Book, if he be no Preacher, a 
or if he be a Preacher, then as be ſhall t 
think moſt needful and convenient. © Which t 
 « laſt Words (fays a learned Writer ) evidently K 
allow a preaching Miniſter (that is, a Mi- ) 
te niſter who is licenſed to preach) the Li- 
e berty of uſing either his Order, or ay WÞ | 
c other, as he ſhall ſee convenient *, ” From v 
hence one would conclude, that Preaching- c 
Miniſters were at Liberty to uſe any Prayers f 
they thought proper, and wholly to omit the t 
Office of the Church. If this is Mr. Mheat- / 
ley's Meaning, 1 muſt beg Leave to think IM i: 


that he has miſtaken the Senſe of the Cann; v 
for the Canon evidently relates only to the f. 
inſtructive or exhortative Part of the Office; n 
and with regard to this Particular, gives a MW 
Miniſter a diſcretionary Power to act as he 1: 
thinks fit. But is he therefore at Liberty ei- - 
: Wheatley on the Common Prayer, Page 449. = 34 


ther 
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| ther to uſe the Order of the Church, or any 
| other? by no Means. He is certainly, not- 
| withſtanding this Canon, obliged to make 
| uſe of as many of the Prayers as are ſuited 
to the Circumſtances of the Perſon he viſits: 
And if his Advice and Exhortations are gi- 
ven in his own Language, and ſome few 
Collects are added out of our Liturgy, in or- 
der to make the Service more perfect, it is 
W the utmoſt that this Canon will warrant. 

| The diſcretionary Power ſuppoſed to be 

| lodged with Miniſters in this reſpect, relates, 
as 1 ſaid before, to the exhortative Part of 

the Service, and is a Proviſion of ſuch a heau- 
| tiful Nature, as ſhews the Wiſdom of our 
| Church in a particular Manner, By this 
Means a Miniſter is enabled to make a pro- 
per Enquiry into the religious State of ſick 
| Perſons, to ſuit his Exhortations to their ſe- 
| veral Caſes and Capacities, and either to en- 
courage their Hopes, to inform their Under- 
| ſtandings, to ſupport their Spirits, or alarm 
| their Conſciences, as he ſhall find moſt need- 
ful and convenient. And where this Duty 
is regularly and conſcientiouſly diſcharged, 
what great Advantages muſt be derived from 
| ſuch a pious Expedient! The Time of Sick- 
| neſs and Affliction is the propereſt Seaſon for 
| reclaiming the profligate, for inſtructing the 
ignorant and inconfiderate, for recovering 
them to a Senſe of their Duty, which in 
Time of Proſperity, they are too apt to for- 
get. Affliction purifies the Chriſtian, 155 as 
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Silver is purified in the Fire, and diſcharges 
all that Droſs and Corruption, which aſſaultz 
and hurts the Soul, or any way indiſpoſes it 
for the Duties of Salvation. It prepares him 
to receive Inſtruction, and ſcatters thoſe Miſt; 
of worldly Pleaſure, which obſcure his Sight, 
and hinder him from looking forward to the 
more pure and laſting Pleaſures of Eternity, 
For when Sickneſs boweth down bis Body, |: 
fitteth alone and keepeth Silence; he puttet) 
his Mouth in the Duſt; he communes wit) 
His own Heart, and his Spirit maketÞ dili. 
gent Search, 
In Proſperity, his Thoughts are diſtracted 
amidſt the gaudy Scenes of Plenty, and hi; 
Attention is taken off from the one Thin 


needful. Whereas Sickneſs or Adverſity rouſs WM 


him out of his agreeable Dream, ſcatters the 
Deluſion, and convinces him that there is no 
Pleaſure in any Thing, but in a well-ſpent 
Life; but in what reſults from the Applauſe 
of a good Conſcience, from the Hopes of a 
bleſſed Eternity. This therefore is a Time, 
that ought to be improved for the Intereſt of 
Religion, and the Good of Souls. Miniſters 
ought certainly to negle& no Opportunity ol 
viſiting thoſe who are fick in their Pariſhes: 
For, are not their Afflictions generally in- 
tended for the Benefit of their Salvation? Arc 
they not deſign'd either to try their Faith, 
and put their Merit to the Teſt, or elſe to 
puniſh them for their Faults, to bow dow" 
their Necks to Inſtruction, and recoyer thew 
„„ 10 


3 
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to a Senſe of their Duty? Theſe are evident- 
| ly the Deſigns of Heaven, in afflicting Man- 

| kind on this Side the Grave; and ſhall the 
| Diſpenſations of the Almighty, thus mani- 
feſtly intended for the Good of his Creatures, 
be diſregarded by the very Miniſters of the 
| Goſpel? When we know that the Afflictions 


of Perſons, are ſent for the gracious Purpoſes 


above-mention'd, what can we do leſs than 
| earneſtly exhort them to recollect their paſt 
Lives, and endeavour to anſwer the Ends, for 

| which they ſuffer the merciful Severitics of 
their offended Creator? - „ 
| How to perform this important Part of 
the paſtoral Office in a proper Manner, is the 


great Difficulty. To preſcribe Rules, or a 


Method for this Purpoſe, that ſhall anſwer 
all the Emergencies attending ſick Perſons, 
| is ſcarcely practicable. The Manner of diſ- 
charging the exhortative Part of this Duty, 
therefore, muſt in ſome Meaſure, be left to 
the Diſcretion of Miniſters, who, by aſking 
the Diſtreſs d proper Queſtions, will be beſt 


able to judge what is moſt convenient to be 


laid to them, 


However, ſome general Directions of this 
Kind may not be unſerviceable; the beſt that 
| I have met with, are found in a little uſeful 
| Treatiſe entitled, Tradtatus de V. iftatione 
1 Infirmorum, &c. Authore  Fohanne Stearne, 
S. J. D. This Author appears to have ſtudied 
the Subject in a particular Manner, and to 
have had a maſterly Inſight into the Infir- 
dy 5 „„ 
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mities of Humanity; he having mention'd 
almoſt all the Caſes and ſpiritual Indiſpoſi 
tions, that fick Perſons are liable to, and di. 
rected ſuitable Applications for the Cure and 
Removal of them. I ſhall therefore refer the 
Reader to the Treatiſe itſelf, and only take 
Notice of an Obſervation or two, made by 
this judicious Author, which are too mate. 
rial to be omitted. 
This Author is very juſtly of nen that 
a Miniſter of a Pariſh ought to be furniſh'd 
with ſome ſhort, pathetic Diſcourſes, ſuited 
to the ſeveral Tempers and Conditions of fick 
Perſons ; with which he may be able to ad- 
_ dreſs them, whenever an Occaſion offers, He 
therefore gives us ſeveral Specimens adapted 
to the different Caſes of ſick People, which 
muſt be uſeful Hints to young Clergymen ; 
and if alter'd in a diſcreet Manner, as the 
Exigencies of the Age, and the Circumſtan. 
ces of Perſons ſhall require, cannot fail of 
being extremely ſerviceable to the . 
for which they were intended. 
If it be aſk'd, how a Miniſter can know 
the particular Caſes of ſick Perſons, or be 
able to make his Exhortations ſuitable to their 
reſpective Conditions? 
l anſwer, by aſking them proper Queſtions; 
by enquiring into their Manner of Life ; by 
adviſing them to diſburthen their Conſcien- 
ces, and if they are uneaſy, to lay open their 
77 and declare the Occaſion of it. When 


this is done, when the Wound is open d q 
this 


\ 
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| this Manner, the Application! is eaſy, and Oyl 
| or Balſam, or rougher Medicines, may be 
| pour 'din, as the Nature of the Diſaſter all 
require. 
F. Another neceſſary and eſſential Part of 
a Clergyman's Character, is a pious and ex- 
enplary Behaviour, A good Life gives Force, 
and Weight, and Authority to the preaching 
of a Miniſter. This Qualification is a more 
effectual Perſuaſive to Virtue, than all the 
| publick and private Admonitions imagina- 
ble; it being a continual, living Inſtruction. 
It ſpeaks out the Honour of God in more in- 
| telligible Language than the moſt exalted 
| Devotions of a Supplicant. * It is an Argu- 
ment that fully anſwers the Objections of 
| © Unbelievers, and puts to Silence the Igno- 
| © rance of fooliſh Men.” It witneſſes to the 
World the Perfection of the Goſpel Revela- 
tion, and ſhews the Power of Religion toa 
great Advantage. 
Infidels, who diſpute the Truth of Chri- 
Eftanity, are obliged to admire the Beauty of 
an unblameable Conduct, and pay an 7nvs- 
puntary Veneration to a regular Clergyman : 
And indeed when they ſee him diſcharging 
{the leveral Duties of his Profeſſion with De- 


him engaged in the charitable, the impor- 
bent Buſineſs of viſiting the Sick, and in- 
acting the Ignorant; of reclaiming the Pro- 
Hate, and reaching out a comfortable Aſſi- 
pance to the Melancholy and Diftreſs'd ; when 
| K. de 


Each, Honour and Integrity; when they ſee 
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they ſee him doing Good for Evil, and for. 
giving his Enemies; denying himſelf the Pleg. 
ſures, and ſuffering the Calamities of Lifz 
with a couragious, a decent, a religious Sub. 
miſſion to Providence; when ſuch difinte. 


reſted Piety, and undiſguiſed Virtue adorn 


his Character, how gloriouſly beautiful mul 
his Conduct appear, even in the Eyes of the 
prejudiced Libertine! Such a prudent and p. 
ous Behaviour muſt engage the Reſpe, i 
not the Imitation, of the moſt inveterat 
Enemies to God and Goodneſs. They mul 
at leaſt acknowledge the Excellence of thi 
Doctrine, the Fruits of which are fo truh 
beneficial, virtuous and good. 
It was the religious, the exemplary Ling 
of the firſt Chriſtians, that contributed t 
that ſurprizing Progreſs, which Chriſtian 
made in the firſt Ages of the Church, Hi 
not a good Life attended their Preaching 
had not they provided Things honeſt in ti 
Sight of Men, it was impoſſible they ſhouli 
have been able to propagate ſuch unwelcome 
Truths, or encounter the Wit and Malice d 
a polite and impious World. It was tis 
Regularity and Purity of their Lives, th 
recommended their Doctrine, that diſplayi 
the Beauty of their Profeſlion, and 2 
Mankind to receive thoſe Precepts, which 
they could not but admire in Practice. 
An exemplary Life reflects an Honour ur 
on Religion, „and robs public Immorali 
«of that Cuſtom and e whid 
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| « keep it in Countenance. But, when this 
zs wanting, when the Profeſſion of a Mini- 
E /er is unadorned with an uniform Obedience, 
the Cauſe of Goodneſs is highly diſ-ſerved, 
and the Prejudice that is done to Religion, by 
bis Impiety, unſpeakably great. It offends 
and ſtaggers the Belief of the weak Chri- 
| ftian, and hardens the Sinner in his Infide- 
1] lity. The Miſbehaviour of ſuch a one wounds 
the Reputation of Religion more than a 
© thouſand Impieties in the Profligate. Irre- 
gularity in Clergymen not only confirms the 
E Infidel in his Errors, but gives him room to 
ſuſpect, that they do not ſincerely believe the 
Religion they profeſs. For this Reaſon we 
are required to ſhine as Lights in a crooked 
and perverſe Generation; to have our Con- 
verſation honeſt and exemplary amongſt Men, 
that the Name of God, and his Doctrine, be 
| mt blaſpbemed. 8 | 
The Credit of Religion ſuffers not only 
by every open, but by every ſuſpected Irre- 
| gularity, If, therefore, we would conſult the 
Honour and Intereſt of our Profeſſion, we 
| muſt avoid even the Suſpicion of Guilt; we 
muſt abſtain not barely from Evil, but from 
every Appearance of it. Not only flagrant 
E © Vices, but even indiſcreet Liberties become 
„ ſinful, when they offend the weak, or 
| © harden the obſtinate.” And, if ſo, what 
| Manner of Men ought we to be in all holy 
| Converſation ! How infinitely cautious of our 
* | Behaviour, in the Sight of God and Man 
"= K 2 Having 
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Having thus conſidered the important Na- 
ture of the Miniſterial Function, and point- 
ed out ſuch Duties as are particularly in. 
cumbent upon Clergymen ; I ſhall only add, 
what I think is too material to be omitted, 


that if a Perſon expects to be ſucceſsful in 

in the Diſcharge of the Paſtoral Office, in 

his Studies, or in any other Reſpect what- 
ſoever, he muſt be conſtant in his Devotions, 
public and private, daily imploring the Aff. 
ſtance of Heaven, and begging Almighty 
God, that he would be pleaſed to enlighten f 
his Underſtanding with the Knowledge of 
Divine Truths, and prevent him, in all his MF © 

| Doings, with his moſt gracious Aſſiſtance. WM 
Such a modeſt and humble Manner of ap- 


proaching the ſacred Oracles of God wil 
be a Means to reconcile him to the Divine 
Favour, and entitle him to the illuminating 
Privileges of the Bleſſed Spirit. Prayer, fays 
a judicious Scholar, without Study is Pre- 
ſumption, and Study without Prayer ii 
downright Atheiſm. Without this humble 
Application to Heaven, we in vain pretend 
to diſcharge thoſe Duties that are incumbent 
upon us as Chriſtians, much more as Cle 
gymen, For if God be not with us, he | 
againſt us; and, as it is the greateſt Impict) 
to act againſt him, ſo it is the utmoſt Imp. 
dence to pretend to act without him. 
The natural Man receiveth not the Thing! 
of the Spirit of God, for they are Fool. 


neſs unto bim; neither can be knew them, 
| | becauſe 
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| becauſe they are ſpiritually diſcerned. And, 
indeed, can it be expected that the Profane 
E ſhould be admitted into the Holy of Holes, 
or that they who are in the Pollution of 
| Sin, ſhould be acquainted with the venerable 
| Secrets of the Goſpel? The Secret of the Lord 
is with them that fear him; with them that 
love and adore him, and he will ſhew them 
his Covenant. Theſe are the Perſons, who 
are admitted into the more retired Oracles of 
| God, into the ſacred Receſſes of Divine In- 
t piration. 

I ſhall now proceed to offer ſuch Dire- 
| tions for the Study of Divinity, as may poſ- 
© fibly afliſt the young Student in his theolo- 
1 gical Enquiries, To this End, I ſhall be- 
gin with recommending to his Notice ſuch 
: Books, and ſuch Remarks upon the Principles 
and Duties of Morality, as may ſerve to 
give him ſome Notion of this neceſſary and 
fundamental Branch of Religion, 


CHAP. II. 
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N URAL Rebigien is that Gy. 
(O N= = 2 ſtem of Principles and Precept; 
ies the Knowledge and Obligation 
ot which are evidently deducibl 
from the Dictates of uncorruptel 
Reaſon, without the Aſſiſtance of Revels 


tion. That there is a God, that that Gul Z 


1s one intelligent, ſelf-exiſtent Being, infinite 
in all Perfections, and conſequently a Being 
that ought to be feared and reverenced, loved 
and adored by his Creatures, are Truths clear 
ly demonſtrable from the eternal Reaſon and 
Fitneſs of Things. The ſame original Lov 
of Nature, unbiaſſed by Paſſion and Prejv- 

dice, is a complete Rule for the Manage 
ment of ſocial Life, and will inſtruct us il 
every Duty, that, conſidered barely as ration 
Creatures, we owe to Mankind. From hence 


ſome Writers have magnified the — 
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of human Reaſon in ſuch a Manner, as to 
| exclude the Neceſſity of any other Directions 
or Motives for the Conduct of Chriſtians. 
| Theſe Men tell us, „That the Laws of Na- 
e ture are a ſufficient Rule for Practice, and 
c that any farther Manifeſtation of the Di- 
vine Will was unneceſſary: That the Sy- 
| « ſtem of Chriſtianity is, in Fact, as old as 
| « the Creation, and its effential Principles 
| © and Precepts nothing more than the DiCtates 
| © of Reaſon revived,” Whether theſe Aſ- 
ſertions are ſtrictly true, or rather, whether 
they are not liable to great Exceptions, will 
be more properly conſidered in the next 
| Chapter. on 
| Others there are, who are for degrading 
us into Brutes, who are ſo far from over- 
rating the Value and Excellence of human 
| Reaſon, that they reſolve all its Dictates, and, 
conſequently, all natural Religion, all our 
Notions of Right and Wrong, of Ju and 
unjuft, into Fear and Fancy, into Prejudice 
and Education, To this End they tell us, 
«© That there is no God, and, therefore, no 
| © Religion: That the World originally de- 
| © rived its Being from a fortuitous Concourſe 
| © of Atoms, and is {till preſerved by Fate or 
* Chance, not by any intelligent Being : 
« That Mankind are mere Machines, and 
© all their Actions the neceſſary Reſult of a 
| © certain Combination of mechanical Caules : 
| © In ſhort, that there is no Principle of 
Freedom in Man, and, conſequently; that 
5 M0 
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6 he is not accountable for his Actions. 
This is the Purport of the famous atheiſlica 
Syſtem advanced by ſome few ancient and 
modern Writers, which, if true, overturn; 
all Religion, and makes it an inſignificant 
Piece of Pageantry. For if there be no God, 
no intelligent Being that created and preſide 
over the Univerſe, if the firſt Principle of 
Things was barely material, and the World 
has ſince been governed by Fate or Chance, 
what is Adoration and Prayer, but a mere 
Farce, a manifeſt Abſurdity ? If there be no 
Being capable of receiving our Homage, what 
is it we adore or pray to? 3 If Man is a Ma 
chine, a Puppet, determined to ſuch and ſuch 
Actions by neceſſary Cauſes, what are Duty 
and Conſcience, Virtue and Vice, but empty 
Names? It Religion has no Foundation i in 
the Nature and Reaſon of Things, it b 
highly probable that it owed its Riſe to no 
very creditable Cauſe. In a word, upon this 
Suppoſition it is not unlikely that it was ori- 
ginally what Infidels ſay it was, a Piece of 
State Policy, invented by ambitious Men 10 
keep the World in Awe. Thus this Scheme 
deſtroys the very Fundamentals of Religion, 
and contracts and degrades human Nature to 
the narrow, low Standard of animal Life, ar 
rather beneath it; for whilſt it ſuppoſes us 
without any Notions of God or Goodnels, 
of Virtue or Vice, it leaves us abſolutely de- 
ſtitute of any Rule for the Direction of our 
| Conduct 


Fa FS 
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Conduct, but what reſults from the Laws of 
Motion and Mechaniſm. 
However, it muſt be owned, few are ſo 
hardy as to declare for his Scheme in all its 
Branches, it being attended with ſo many 
E monſtrous Abſurdities as render it incapable 
of a Defence, They who ſeem moſt incli- 
nable to favour it, ſeldom ſpeak out, or give 
us their Sentiments plainly, for fear of ſhock- 
ing their Diſciples, and ſpoiling the Succeſs 
of their Doctrine. On the other hand, they 
frequently ſhelter themſelves in Ob/curity, in 
| profane Ridicule and Ribaldry, in Hints and 
Allaſions, in expreſſing little, and infinuating 
much, and bewilder their Readers amidſt a 
Parcel of elaborate, incoherent, obſcure So- 
phiſtry, not to ſay Nonſenſe. To this End, 
we often find them ſhifting their Notions, 
one while adopting his Scheme, and another 
bat, ſeldom purſuing an Argument with 
Exactneſs, or examining Things to the Bot- 
| tom, In a word, their Buſineſs is evidently 
to evade the Point in Queſtion, and puzzle 
the Subject they treat of; and, when they 
| have obſcured it with all the Difficulties they 
are capable of raiſing, and thrown as much 
E Duſt in the Eyes of their Readers as poſſible, 
| they conclude all with a Jeſt upon Prieſts 
and Prieſtcraft, and triumph in their imagi- 
| nary Conqueſts of Religion and Truth, This 
is the general Method taken by Infidels to 
E 'upport their Cauſe, as may be ſeen by any 
ene, who will give himſelf the Trouble to 
0 | look 
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look into the Productions of their moſt ce. 
lebrated Writers: And yet theſe Men, if 
you will take their own Words for it, ate 
conſiderable Benefactors to Mankind, and, 
accordingly, challenge to themſelves as much 
Honour for their Diſcoveries, for reſcuin 


the World from ancient Prejudices (for ſuch | | 


they call all Notions of Religion) as ever 
was thought due to the wiſeſt and beſt Le. 
giſlators of old. Whether their Diſcoveries 
are really ſo very important and meritorious 
as they ſeem to repreſent them, will be con. 
ſidered in the remaining Part of this Chapter 
As the Principles of Infidelity have mani- 
feſtly got Ground amongſt us of late, it wil 
be neceſſary that the young Student in Div 
nity ſhould be furniſhed with a proper De. 
fence againſt the Attacks of Infidels, and be 
able to vindicate the Honour of the Rel 
gion he profeſſes. To this End it will bein 
cumbent upon him, in the firſt place, to at. 


quaint himſelf with the fundamental Trutt | | 


of natural Religion, with the Evidence w: 
have for the Being of a Gop, with the N.. 
ture and Obligation of thoſe Duties, which 
flow from the Conſideration of the Divine 
Eſſence and Attributes, from the Reaſon ani 
Fitneſs of Things. Now, in order to be 
furniſhed with a competent Knowledge I 


theſe Reſpects, an Enquiry into the followiy : 


Particulars may not be amiſs, 


1. Whether 
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1. Whether there is a God, that is, a ſu- 


. preme, intelligent, ſelf-exiſtent, eternal Being, 
| that created, and preſides over the Univerſe. 


2. Whether, upon Suppoſition that there 


3 is ſuch a Being, Religion does not naturally 
and neceſſarily flow from the Conſideration 


of the Divine Effence and Attributes. 


3. What that Religion is, that is, what 


E thoſe religious Principles and Duties are, 
| which reſult from the Confideration of the 
Divine Being, from the Relation that ſub- 
fiſts between the Creator and the Creature, 
from the eternal Reaſon and Fitneſs of Things; ; 
| and, 


4. What are the Objections made by In- 


1 fidels to theſe fundamental Truths, and what 
| the Anſwers that are given to them. 


Theſe I take to be the chief Par ticulars, 


of any juſt Moment, in our Enquirics with | 
regard to the Nature and Obligation of the 
Duties of Morality. The only previous Qua- 


lification, requiſite in the Student, is ſome 


| little Skill in Erhics and Metaphnſics, which, 
I take for granted, he has learnt from his 
Tutor, Without ſome Acquaintance with 
| theſe two Branches of philoſophical Know- 
edge, his Notions of abſtracted Truths, of 
Truths relating to ſpiritual Beings, &c. of 
the Rectitude, the Obliquity, and Ends of 

moral Actions, will be often obſcure and im- 
| perfect; and Terms of Art, that frequently 
occur in theological Diſſertations, will be apt 
| to puzzle him, and interrupt the Senſe of 


the 
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the Authors he reads. This being premiſed, 
I ſhall proceed to recommend to his Peruſal 
a few Books, which may ſerve to fatisfy his 
Enquiries, in relation to the Particulars aboye. 
mentioned. 8 | Te 
I. Then, that there is a God, vis. a ſu. 
preme, intelligent, ſelf-exiſtent, eternal Be. 
ing, that created, and preſides over the Uni. 
verſe, is clearly demonſtrated in thoſe ex. 
cellent Diſcourſes, intituled, A Demonſtratiq 
of the Being and Attributes of God, by Dr 
Clarke, Several other learned Treatiſes, [ 
am ſenſible, have been written upon the ſame 
Subject: But, as the Intention of the 
Papers is to furniſh the young Student with 
an uſeful Study, at as ſmall an Expence a 
poſſible, I ſhall only, at preſent, take notice 
of the admirable Performance juſt mentioned, 
We have here the Being of a God proved 
from ſuch inconteſtable Principles of Reaſon, 
that one would wonder how it was poſſibe 
for any thinking Creature to pretend a Dil 
belief of it. The Author of theſe excellent 
Diſcourſes is particularly happy in the Choice 
and Strength of his Arguments, in the Per- 
ſpicuity and Fitneſs of his Expreſſions. He 
makes uſe of no unmeaning Terms of Art, 
no abſtruſe metaphyſical Difficulties, that may 


= ig. Cudworth's Intellectual Siſtem, Wilkins's Natural N. 
Jigion, Stillingfleet's Origines Sacre, Pearſon ufon the Crit, 
Article I. Crotis de Feritate Chriſtiana Religions, Tillotion: 


Sermons upon Job xxvili. 28, Sermons at Boyle's Lecaren b. 


different lands, | 


puzzi 
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j puzzle the Queſtion in Debate, or take off 
from the Force of his Arguments; but his 
Words are generally clear and ſignificant, and 
proper Signs of thoſe Ideas they are intended 
to repreſent, In ſhort, he ſeldom alledges 
any thing, in Defence of the Cauſe he eſpou- 
ſes, that is liable to the leaſt Exception b; 
but, by one plain Series of Propoſitions ne- 


eeſarily connected, and following ou from 
! W another, demonſtrates the Certalnty of a ſu- 
 W prcme intelligent Being in ſuch a Manner, 
| WF that a Perſon who reads, and coniders the 
Force of his Reaſoning, may almoſt as well 
© WW doubt of his own Exiſtence, as that of a 
' W God. In the Courſe of his Arguments, he has 
* We obviated the Opinions of the ancient and mo- 
dern Atheiſts with great Clearneſs, and ſhewn 
WF their Syfems to be liable to Objections that 
can no more be defended than ſo many plain 
E Contradictions. But the Syſtems of Infidels, 
- 15 Some Objections, I am ſenſible, have been made to this 
t [earned Writer's Arguments à priori; but, as I never could 
„get a Sight of the Treatiſe where theſe Objections are found, I 
aon ay nothing to them. It may not be amiſs to acquaint 
.die Reader, that if the Doctor's Proofs are not always abſo- 
e lutely concluſive, he is not always anſwerable for them, there 


being few that are his own. The Doctor's Performance was 
5 formed upon the Plan of Biſhop Ward's Treatiſe, intituled, 4 
. 3 Phil;fophical Eſſay towards an £0Vi7ion of the Being and Attri- 
© utes of God. This Fſſay, in Sect. III. the Biſhop calls, The 
Being of a God ewicted by Way of Demonſtration from the Crea- 
„res, A Title not muci nlite that of Dr. Clarke's. To this 
% {rcatife the Doctor was obliged for ſeveral uſefal Hints, and 
em hence he borrowed moſt of his Arguments. However, 
b de Book is but ſmall; and Dr. C/arte muſt have the Merit of 
Improving greatly upon the Biſhop. | = 


i And 
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and their Objections to the Being of a G00 
and Religion, will be more properly conf. 
dered in the remaining Part of this Chapter, 
2, The next Enquiry to be made by the 
young Student is, Whether, upon Suppoj. 
tion there is a God, Religion does not naty. 


rally and neceſſarily flow from the Confide. MW 


ration of the Divine Eſſence and Attributes} 
This Particular is likewiſe diſcuſſed by Dr 

Clarke, in his Treatiſe abovementioned, and 
by the eminent Author of The Religion i 
Nature delineated, 

Dr. Clarke's Performance has been taken 
notice of under the foregoing Head ; and, 
therefore, a few Obſervations upon that Par 
of it that relates to the preſent Enquir 
will be ſufficient. As, in the firſt Part of 
this excellent Work, the Being and Attribut. 
of God are demonſtrated with the utmoſ 
Perſpicuity; ſo, in the latter, the Princip! 
and Duties of Religion are no leſs evident] 


proved to reſult from the Conſideration q 


the Divine Eſſence and Attributes, from the 
Reaſon and Fitneſs of Things. 
„The ſame Reaſons (ſays this Author) 
«© which prove to us, that God muſt, of Ne. 
« ceſſity, be Himſelf infinitely holy, and jult 
« and good, manifeſtly prove, that it mul 
« likewiſe be his Will, that all his Creature 
* ſhould be ſo alſo, according to the Fit 
« portions and Capacities of their ſeveral Nö. 
« tures— For, if God be Himſelf eſſentialh 
of infinite Holineſs and Purity (as, tr 
8 | 4 the 
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the Light of Nature, tis of all Things 
es moſt manifeſt that he is) it follows, that 
e tis impoſſible but he muſt likewiſe be of 
purer Eyes than to behold with Approba- 
. tion any Manner of Impurity in his Crea- 
ga tures; and conſequently it muſt needs be 


| © his Will, that they ſhould all (according 


E « to the Meaſure of their frail and finite 
Nature) be holy as he is holy. If God is 
> « himſelf a Being of infinite Juſtice, Righ- 
a teouſneſs and Truth, it muſt needs be his 
Will, that all rational Creatures, whom he 
| « has created after his own Image, to whom 
| « he has communicated ſome Reſemblance 
E « of his Divine Perfections, and whom he 
c has endued with excellent Powers and Fa- 
( culties, to enable them to diſtinguiſh be- 
c tween Good and Evil, ſhould imitate him 
in the Exerciſe of thoſe glorious Attri- 
butes, by conforming all their Actions to 
i WW © the eternal and unalterable Law of Righ- 
* , teouſneſs 85 th ns 

„ _ But as Infidels have made Objections to 
WE the eternal and wnalterable Law of Righte- 
5 ouſneſs, as they have pretended to deny that 
there is any eſſential Difference between Good 
and Evil, Juſt and Unjuſt, Right and Wrong, 
this Author therefore proves beyond all Diſ- 
pute, that there are eternal and neceſſary Re- 
| lations and Differences, Agreements and Diſ- 


Dr. Clarke's E widences of Natural and Reweal d Religion, 
| Paze 117. See Dr. Gaſtrel's Certainty of Religion. | 5 


agreemenis, 
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agreements, Proportions and Diſproportion; 
Fitneſſes and Unfitneſſes of Things, abſolutely 
in their own Nature b. His Manner of proy. 
ing theſe Particulars is extremely clear and 
curious. As therefore the Buſineſs of Mor. 
lity is entirely founded on the neceſſary and 
efſential Difference between Good and Eyi, 
Right and Wrong, &c. it would not be 4. 
miſs to give the Reader a Specimen of what 
this Author has ſaid upon the Subject; but 
as his „ e with regard to this Part. 
cular, will be more properly quoted, when! 
come to conſider the Objections that are made 
againſt a God and Religion, I ſhall defer them 
at preſent. 
The eminent Author of the Religion of Na. 


ture delineated, has likewiſe diſcuſs'd this 


Point with great Clearneſs and Strength of 
Argument, His Performance is of a very 

beautiful and uſeful Nature; he having «- 
dapted his Way of writing to the Taſte of 
the preſent Age, and anſwer'd the moſt es- 

traordinary Demands of all ſuch Infidels, 
pretend to make Objections to natural Rei. 
gion, upon a reaſonable Footing. He wi 
ſenſible that Mankind were grown very fond 
of mathematical Learning, or at leaſt wet: 
great Pretenders to it; and that few Infidtls 


would admit of any Prof in Favour of Re- 


ligion, but ph, or demonſtrative Eviden!, 
| For this Reaſon, he has conſider d and {prone 


» Dr. Clarke's Evid. Page 36, 37. 
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| the Truth of the great Branches of natural 
Religion in ſuch a clear and ſolid Manner, 
by ſuch a Chain of Propoſitions, ſo cloſely 
connected to, and depending upon each 
© other, that the Queſtions * he profeſſedly treats 
of, can, I think, admit of no further Doubt 
or Diſpute. 


As the Foundation of Nemtal Religion 


| conſiſts in that Difference, that diſtinguiſhes 
Actions into good, evil and 7ndifferent, this 
Author, in the Beginning of his excellent 
E Treatiſe, endeavours to fix a Rule, by which 
we may diſcover the Quality of our Actions 3 
by which we may diſcern whether they are 
good, evil, or indifferent. « Every AQ,” ſays 

he, (Religion of Nature, Page 20) «© of an 
* intelligent, free Being, and all thoſe Omiſ- 
ſions which interfere with Truth (i. e. deny 
any Propoſition fo be true, which is true; 
| © or ſuppoſe any Thing not to be, what 3 
g in any Regard) are morally evil in ſome © 

Degree or other; the forbearing ſuch Acts, 
and the acting in Oppoſition to ſuch Omil- 
E © fions, are morally good; and when any 
= Thing may be either done or not done, 
| © equally without the Violation of Truth, 
1 * that Thing is indiſterent. 


1. Is there really any ſuch Thing as Natural Rane oy: 


| 7«1ly and truly fo call'd ? 


2. If there is, what i is it ? 


F e The two principal Queſtions diſcuſ'd by this Author are 


the following, wiz. 


8 | Thus 
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Thus, for Inſtance, if A meets B, a por 


Wretch at the Point of ſtarving, and only 


pities his Caſe, without relieving him, A in 
this Particular, offends againſt Truth, and con- 
ſequently is guilty of a criminal Omiſſn 
For A, by only commiſerating B's Caſe in 
Words (if he can aſſiſt him otherwiſe) doe 
not uſe him as a poor Wretch at the Point 
of ſtarving; but, by omitting actual Aft 
ſtance, in Reality denies B's Caſe to be what 
zt is, and his own — to be Wa 
it LS, 
Again, D meets the Wretch B, pitis 
his Condition, and relieves him, In thisCak 
D acts agreeably to Truth, and conſequent 
does what is morally good; that is, D conh- 
ders B's Caſe exactly as it is, and his own 
compaſſionate Nature fo be what it is. 
80 that what this Author propoſes s : 
Rule or Criterion, by which the moral or 
immoral Nature of our Actions may be tri 
and determined, is Truth. In order to ſhey 
that this is a proper Rule for the Purpoſe in- 
tended, he proves that every Act of an intel 
ligent, free Being, and all thoſe Omiſſion 
Which interfere with Truth, are morally evil 
that the forbearing ſuch Acts, and the acting 
in Oppoſition to ſuch Omiſfions, are moral 
good, and, conſequently, that fuch Things 
may be done or not done without the Vic 
lation of Truth, are indifferent, 


However, the ee made by le 
Clark 
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E Clarke ©, to this Rule or Criterion, are too 
© ſonificant to be diſregarded. The Rule may 


E 4 Clarke's Principal Notion of Mr. Wollaſton, confider'd and 
E -futed. | | | 2 
3 1 5 is another Author (the Author of The Cure of Deiſm ) 
E who has taken Notice of Mr. Wollaſton's Rule or Criterion in 
E the following Manner. 5 | 
© © Mr. Wollafton,” ſays he, © in making Morality confiſt in 
E © reſpecting Truth as Truth, plainly carries the Matter too far; 
E © becauſe all Truth, as ſuch, being equal, all Truth would be 
| «© equally important; and every Action regarding every Sort 
of Truth, would be moral, and no Difference in moral Acti- 
ons. It muſt therefore be thoſe Truths, that one Way or 
E © other reſpect the Good and Happineſs of ourſelves or others, 
that concern a moral Agent, or can come under a moral Con- 
© © fideration.” Vol. II. Page 71. „ 
Io this it is replied, that Mr. Wollaſton does not make 
Truth, merely as ſuch, the Criterion of Actions: For, does he 
rot expreſly make it co- incident with Reaſon and Happineſs ? 
The Way to Happineſs, and the Practice of Truth,“ ſays he, 
© © are co-incident, (Sect. 2. Prop. 14.) and to act according to 
right Reaſon, and to act according to Truth, is in Effect the 
fame Thing.“ (Sect. 3. Prop. 10.) Now, is not this ſuppoſing 
that the Truth he ſpeaks of, and which ſtamps Morality or Im- 
morality upon Actions, is ſuch as reſpects the Good and Happi- 
neſs of ourſelves or others? 2 | | 5 
If then Mr. Wollaſton does not make Truth, as ſuch (ab- 
| ſited from Reaſon and Happineſs) the Criterion of Actions, 
E tle Abſurdity that is laid to his Charge, of making all Truth: 
| equally important, is abſolutely groundleſs. Mr. Wollaſton, in 
ort, ſuppoſes that all Truths are not of equal Importance. 
Iho' to act againſt Truth,” ſays he, © in any Caſe is wrong; 
ghet the Degrees of Guilt varying with the Importance of 
4 Things, in ſome Caſes the Importance, one Way or other, 
may be ſo little, as to render the Crime evaneſcent, or almoſt 
vothing.“ The Rule propoſed by Mr. Wollafton, is only to 
0 bew the Quality of our Actions; to ſhew in general, whether 
n Action be good or evil; not to determine howw good, or 
eit is. It is not deſign d as a Rule for fixing preciſely 
{r, lie Degree of Guilt attending Actions, but only to ſhew us to 
f bat Claſs they belong, whether good, ewil, or indifferent. 
7 | This is the Purport of what is {aid by two Authors upon this 
[Nubject, However, when Mr. Wollaſton affirms that the Guilt 
ö L 2 | OF 
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poſlibly be as juſt and practicable as any other 
yet propoſed, but is by no Means unexcep. 
tionable. Mr. Wollaſton, by extending hi 
| Rule to breaking of Glaſſes, c. &c. making 
the Morality or Immorality of Actions to he 
ſometimes evaneſcent, or almoſt nothing, has 
evidently carried the Matter too far. The 
Reaſons for this Aſſertion would interrupt my 
Deſign too much: I ſhall therefore only 
make a Remark or two to this Purpoſe in 
the Margin, and refer the Reader to the Au- 
thors who have examined his Rule of M. 
Mollaſton, and plainly ſhewn it to be a N. 
tion too refined to be abſolutely juſtifiable, 
In other Reſpects, the Obſervations of thi 
learned Writer appear to be the Reſult of the 


or Immorality of an Action may grow evaneſcent, or almoſt» all 
thing, lie does not ſeem to write or think with that Accuris 
of Judgment, for which he is ſo very remarkable. The mo 
ral or immoral Nature of Actions can never ceaſe to be {ui 
by any Circumitances whatſoever. There may be different I. 
grees of Goodneſs, or moral Turpitude in Actions; but an At 
on that is really moral or immoral, can never become indi 
rent. To murder a Fellow Creature is, beyond Diſpute, a 
immoral Act, and the Guilt of ſuch an Act may be extenut 
ed by ſeveral Circumſtances, but can never ceaſe to be. | 


the Fact was committed ignorantly, and by Accident, witio! Wi h 
the Concurrence of the Will, it does not ceaſe to be an 6 F 
of Immorality, becauſe it never was ſuch. Mr. Wollafton, the: Bi 1 
fore, by applying his Rule to inanimate Things, to breakig , Ve 
of Glaſſes, Sc. has certainly carried the Matter too far. . bub 
break a Glaſs, as ſuch, without conſidering it as the Propemid Wi . 
a Perſon, or a Thing uſeful to Mankind, is no more an a e 
Immorality, than breaking a Stone in the Highway. To Wi Wa 
therefore that Circumſtances may render the Crime or Guilt poſe 
ſuch an Action evaneſcent, or almoſt nothing, is little bete 1 
than Nonſenſe; there being no Guilt at all attending ſuch a imp 
Action. | | | diſre 
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| cleareſt Way of thinking, of the deepeſt Pe- 


| netration imaginable; and conſequently too 
| hard to be confuted by little Capacities. What 
E Sagacity, what Reach of Thought, what Cloſe- 
neſs of Connexion, are obſervable throughout 
the whole Courſe of his Reaſoning ! The Im- 
| provements he has made upon old Arguments, 
the apt, the judicious Manner in which he 
has introduced and adopted new ones, and the 
| advantageous Light in which he has diſpoſed 
both, are equally beautiful and ſurprizing. 
Now, when an Author appears with ſuch 
Advantage, and has writ ſo handſomely in 
Defence of Religion, is it not ſomething hard, 
that he ſhould be treated as an Enemy to Re- 
ligion? When we hear this great and good 
Man expoſing Infidelity and Irreligion upon 
all Occaſions; when we hear him recom- 
mending and enforcing the Duties of Mora- 
Elity with the utmoſt Strength of Argument; 
when we hear him ſpeaking of the infinite 
| Being, of his Attributes, and of Religion, with 
the greateſt Veneration and Reſpect, how un- 
fur do the Cenſures of theſe Men appear, 
ho charge him with Deiſin, with ſetting 


op Natural Religion in Oppoſition to Re- 


veal d Was not Natural Religion the only 
Lubject he propoſed to treat of? And muſt 

be deſert his Subject, muſt he go out of his 
Way, and treat of Things foreign to his Pur- 
poſe, in order to ſcreen himſelf from the 
Imputation of Deiſin? Does he ever ſpeak 
diſreſpectfully of Reveal d Religion? On the 
= V 
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other Hand, whenever he has Occafion 60 


mention it, does he not mention it with the 
utmoit Deference and Regard ? I ſhall only 
trouble the Reader with one Paſlage to thi; 
Purpoſe, and conclude my Obſervations upon 
this noble Author. — © As the Religion of 
„Nature, ſays he (Page 211) „ is m 
" Theme, I muſt at preſent content myſef 
„ with that Light which Nature affords; 
« my Buſineſs being, as it feems, only 1 
« ſhew what a Heathen Philoſopher, with 
cout any other Help, and almoſt urid 
c may be ſuppoſed to think. I hope tha 
_ « neither the doing of this, nor any Thing 
« elfe contain'd in this Delineation, can k 
ce the leaſt Prejudice to any other true Rel: 
« gion. Whatever is immediately reveal! 
« from God muſt, as well as any Thing ll; 
« be treated as being what zf is; which cu. 
not be, if it is not treated with the hightl 
« Regard, believed and obey'd. That there 
% fore which has been ſo much inſiſted 0 
« by me, is ſo far from undermining tri 
< reveal'd Religion, that it rather paves tit 
e Way for its Reception.“ 
3%, The next Enquiry to be made by tht 
young Student is, what thoſe religious Prit 
ciples and Duties are, which flow from tit 
Conſideration of the Divine Eſſence, fro 
the Relation that ſubſiſts between the Crea. 
and the Creature, and from the eternal ker 
fon of Things. And with regard to this Pa 
ticular, he need only conſult the two Book 
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juſt recommended, particularly Dr. Clarke's 
: Treatiſe (Pages 64, 65, &c ) where he will 
and the Buſineſs of Morality reduced into a 
E narrow Compaſs, and the Duties, which Rea- 
ſon directs us to pay to God, our Fellmy 
Creatures and Ourſelves, pointed out with 
as great Exactneſs, as the Author's intended 
Brevity would admit of. I ſhall only add, 
therefore, with reſpe& to the two excellent 
performances I have been recommending, 
that they cannot be too carefully or too of- 
ten read by the young Student; foraſmuch 
as they contain the great and fundamental 


: Truths of Natural Religion, which when 


3 rightly underſtood, and well explain'd, may 
18 be of great Service towards remov- 
ing the ſceptical Doubts, towards fixing the 
| Belief, and influencing the Practice of a de- 


generate World. An Appeal to the Reaſon 


of Man is a forcible Means of Perſuaſion, 
and often carries ſuch Conviction with it, 
as few but the abandon'd and unthinking 
Libertine are able to withſtand, 

4, Another Enquiry proper to be made 
by the young Clergyman is, what thoſe Ob- 
jections are, that are urged againſt the Being 


of 2 God, and the Principles and Obligations 
of Religion, and what the Anſwers that are 


; given to them. To tranſcribe all the trifling 


| Objetions of this Nature, which have been 
| ſtarted by Infidels, would be to ſwell this 
Chapter to a greater Size than is intended, 


. Some of them are clearly and fully anſwer' d 


L 4. in 


Re 
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in the two Treatiſes juſt recommended; ang 
if the Student peruſes the learned Cudwortl), 
Intellectual Syſtem, and an ingenious Work 
in 8 entitled The minute Philoſopher, he 
will want few other Books to furniſh him 
with proper Anſwers to the ſeveral ObjeQtion 
of Atheiſts, Free-thinkers, Libertines, Enthy- 
 faſts, Fataliſts, Sceptics, &c. or indeed to 
convince him of the Weakneſs of Infidelity 
in every Light and OE: Diſguiſe imagi 
nable. 

Cudworth's intellectual 8 em i is a valuable 
Treaſure of ancient Learning, and poſſibh 
as good a Compendium of the old Pagar 

Theology, as is extant, His Defign is to ex- 
poſe the Weakneſs and Abſurdities of Atheiſm, 

and to ſhew that the Unzver/e was originally 

the Work, and is ſtill the Care of an intel 
ligent Being, His Performance he ſtyles 
The true intellectual Syſtem of the Univer, 
The Word intellectual is intended barely to 
_ diſtinguiſh it from the viſible or corporea 
_ Syſtems of Prolemy, Copernicus, &c. and tht 
Word true is made uſe of in Oppoſition to 
thoſe falſe Notions advanced by Fatalij, 
who aſcribe the Origin and regular Continu- 

ance of Things to blind material Fate, N. 

ceſſity, Chance, or any the moſt abſurd Caul, 

rather than to the Direction of an intelligent 
free Being. | 
Ihe learned Author, in order to lea i 
. theſe Fatalifts without the leaſt Shadow of 
Excuſe, collects together all the Argue EF 
on ty i 
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they urge in Favour of Atheiſin, ſets them in 
| the faireſt Light, and then gives proper and 
gatisfactory Anſwers to them. He ſhews that 
their Opinions are not only attended with 
the greateſt Abſurdities, but that they are 
E inconſiſtent with the Sentiments of the moſt 
E ancient, and even idolatrous People upon 
E Earth. To this End he proves clearly that 
| the Orzentals, the Aigyptians, the Greeks, the 
E Romans, and all the wiſeſt of the Heathens, 
3 acknowledged a ſupreme God; and though 
the Poets multiplied the Names of their 
Gods, yet that theſe Names were only dif- 
E ferent Denominations of the one ſupreme 
God, expreſſing his different Attributes, Pow- 
ers, Sc. or elſe the Names of ſome inferior, 
| created Deities, whom they ignorantly and 
idolatrouſly worſhipped with him e. 


There are ſeveral other curious Particulars 


in the Work of this learned Author; eſpe- 
b cially his Account of the old atomical Phi- 
lſapby, and of the three Hypoſtaſes or Per- 
ſons, ſuppoſed by the ancient Heathens to be 
in the Divinity, and of their 1] G Syſtems of 
Theology, vis. that publickly profeſſed, and 


commonly call'd the vulgar Theology, and 


the ſecret Syſtem, which came the neareſt 
to Truth, and which was generally believed 
| by their Prieſts and wiſe Men. His Account 
of theſe Particulars is learned and uſeful ; 


e Ck Book IV. Page 477. 
See a beautiful Diſcourſe upon this «pe, at FR End of . 


he 


The Travels of C yrus, 
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he having penetrated farther into the Myſte. 
ries of Antiquity, than moſt other Critics: 
And if there are ſome little Miſtakes in the 
Writings of this learned Man, they may ea. 
fily be corrected, if the Reader has only 
Recourſe to the Edition publiſh'd by the 
learned Moſbem, who has enlarged and great 
ly improved the original Work. 

The Minute Philoſopher was likewiſe writ 
with an Intention to expoſe the Weakneſs of 
Infidelity and Scepticiſin; and is, perhaps, the 
moſt ingenious, the moſt excellent Perfor 
mance of the Kind, that has appear'd in the 
Engliſb Tongue. This Author has conſider'd 
the Free-thinker in the various Lights cf 
Atheiſt, Libertine, Enthuſiaſt, Fataliſt, Sch. 
tic, &c. nor has he omitted any Thing ma- 
terial, that may ſerve to unravel the Myſt. 
ries of Atheiſm and Irreligion. He has drawn 
the ſeveral Characters of Infidels to Advyan- 
tage, given all their Arguments their ful 
Force and Strength, and ſhewn that the heavy 
Complaints they make againſt Religion, arc 
mere Noiſe and Nonſenſe, Quibble and Rail 
lery ; the Reſult of little reading, and % 
thinking ; the Efforts of uneaſy Men, endet- 
youring to furniſh themſelves with Principle; 
that may juſtify an impious and debauch' 
Behaviour, that may rid them of the Scruple: 
of a troubleſome Conſcience. 


k Radul, Cudworthi Syſlema larele uk a Moſhem editum, 
1 173 8 
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This Author's Manner of writing is the 
moſt beautiful and elegant imaginable. IIis 


Diction has Life, and Spirit, and Propriety 


im it. He has writ by Way of Dialogue ; and 
his Diſputants, however different in Pr inciples, 

3 always ſpeak in Character. In a Word, he 
zs a Pattern for Style, and an Anſwer to Infi- 
dels in almoſt every Shape, and every Diſ- 

guiſe. 
4% It could be wiſt'd therefore that this va- 


| luable Work was in the Hands of every young 


| Scholar in the Kingdom: Even the Free- 


c thinkers, the fine Gentlemen of the Age, if 


they really admire their own Principles, can't 
but be pleaſed with ſo juſt a Repreſentation 


of them, Their Cauſe is here pleaded with 
the utmoſt Advantage; and the Perſons who 


are ſubſtituted to be their Advocates, I'll ven- 


| ture to ſay, are no Diſparagement to the ge- 


neral Capacities of the Fraternity. 


haut poflibly it may not be diſagreeable to 
the Reader, to know ſomething more parti- 


cularly of Authors, that are ſo juſtly admired 
by the learned World. I ſhall, therefore, ſe- 
lect a remarkable Objection or two, that are 
| urged againſt God ond Religion, and ſubjoin 
an Epitome of the Anſwers that are given to 


them. Some of the moſt material Objections 


of this Nature, are the following. 
1, That ſince God is neither the Object of 


our external Senſes, nor comprehenſible by 


our intellectual Faculties ; - ſince we can have 


no adequate Idea or Conception of him, that 


there- 
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therefore he is an incomprehenſible No- 
thing. 
2%, That the World was not made by an 
intelligent Being, but exiſted from all Eter- 
nity, and derived its Form, its Regularity and 
Beauty, from the fortuitous Concourſe of 
ſenſelels Aoms. 
3%, That the Notion of a God is a ls 
viſh, uncomfortable Notion, introduced by 
cunning Politicians, to keep the World in 
Awe ; and that it has no Foundation in Na. 
ture, it having an evident Tendency to im- 
bitter the Pleaſures, to interrupt the Happi- 
neſs of Man, and make his Life uneaſy. 
| hy, That there is no Difference between 
Right and Wrong, Juſt and Unjuſt, but what 
arifes from the Obligations of Contracts, of 
human Laws and Conſtitutions ; and conſe- 
quently that the common Notions of Virtue 
and Vice, are nothing more than Prejudice 
_ arifing from Fear, Fancy, or Education, 
w, That Man is not a free Agent, but 
a mere Machine, a Puppet, determined to 
ſuch and ſuch Actions, by neceſſary Cauſes; 
and conſequently that he is no more accoun- 
table for his Conduct, than a Clock is for 
ſtriking. 
As to the firſt of theſe Obje&ions, if n0- 
thing is allow'd a Being, but what is the 
Object of our external Senſes, or comprehen- 
{ible by our intellectual Faculties, nothing 
but what we have an adequate Idea of; I fear 
we ſhall be depriyed of the moſt valuable 
: aſl 
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part of our Exiſtence, and be at Loſs to 
| prove ourſelves thinking, intelligent Beings. 
Por, is the Soul, the thinking Part of us, ei- 
tber the Object of our Senſes, or comprehen- 


ſible by our Underſtandings? Can we form 


T the leaſt Notion of ſuch a Subſtance, but by 
| its Operations and Effects? We know that 
we have ſomething belonging to us, that en- 


ables us to think; and we know that Mat- 


ter, however modified, cannot think. For 
what is Matter, but ſolid Subſtance, or ex- 


tended Bulk? What are its Properties, but 


| Magnitude, Site, and Figure? And what poſ- 


fible Connexion is there between theſe Pro- 


| perties, and Thought or Conſciouſneſs? From 
| whence it 1nevitably follows, that there muſt 


be ſomething eſſential to our Being, beſides 


Matter, beſides our bodily Conſtitution, that 
| muſt capacitate us to perform the Buſineſs of 


thinking ; and yet no one, I believe, will pre- 


tend to ſay, that we have an adequate No- 


| tion of this intelligent Something, this think- 
ing Subſtance, or that it is the Object of our 


external Senſes: 
The learned Cudworth 1s full and clear i in 


his Anſwer to this Objection, However, 1 


| ſhall only tranſcribe one Paragraph from him, 
and refer the Reader for the reſt he has faid 


upon this Subject, to Book I. Chap. IV. 


| Pages 634, 635, 636, &c. 

Were Exiſtence,” ſays he, © to be al- 
| © low'd to nothing, that doth not fall under 
Bw - cotporeal Senſe, then muſt we deny the 


cc Exiſtence 
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« Exiſtence of Soul and Mind in ourſelye, 
« and others, becauſe we can neither feel nor 
ce ſee any ſuch Thing: Whereas we are certain 
of the Exiſtence of our own Souls; partly 
« from an inward Conſciouſneſs of our own 
„  Cogitations, and partly from that Principle 
« of Reaſon, that nothing cannot att : And the 
« Exiſtence of other individual Souls is ma- 
« nifelſt to us from their Effects upon their 
<« reſpective Bodies, their Motions, Action: 
« and Diſcourſe, Wherefore, ſince the 
« Atheiſts cannot deny the Exiſtence of Soul 
or Mind in Men, though no ſuch Thing 
« fall under external Senfe, they have az 
c little Reaſon to deny the Exiſtence of 1 
e perfect Mind preſiding over the Univerſ:; 
« without which it cannot be conceived 
« whence our 7mperfeet ones ſhould be de- 
c rived. The Exiſtence of that God, whom 
« no Eye hath ſeen nor can fee, is plainly 
« proved by Reaſon, from his Effects in the 
« viſible Phenomena of the Univerſe, and 
from what we are conſcious of within our- 
ce ſelves.” Page 637, &c. 

Dr. Clarke's Manner of reaſoning upon 
the ſame Subject, is perſpicuous and ſtrong, 
« What the Subſtance,” ſays he, © or Eſſence 

c of that Being, which is ſelf-exiſtent ot 
« neceſſarily exiſting is, we have no Idea, 
ce neither is it at all poſſible for us to com- 
« prehend it. That there is ſuch a Being 
« actually exiſting without us, we are ſute 
« (as I have already ſhewn) by ſtrict and 
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undeniable Demonſtration, Alſo what it 
is not, that is, that the material World zs 
not it, as our modern Atheiſis would have 
it, has been already demonſtrated. But 


what it is, I mean as to its Subſtance and 


Eſſence, this we are infinitely unable to 
comprehend ; yet does not this in the leaſt 
diminiſh the Certainty of the Demonſtra- 


tion of its Exiſtence; for it is one Thing 
to know certainly that a Being exiſts, and 
another to know what the Eſſence of that 


Being is: And the one may be capable of 
the ſtricteſt Demonſtration, when the other 
is abſolutely beyond the Reach of all our 


Faculties to underſtand. A blind or deaf 


Man has infinitely more Reaſon to deny 
the Being, or the Poſſibility of the Being 


of Light or Sounds, than any Atheift can 
have to deny or doubt of the Exiſtence of 
God: For the one can, at the utmoſt, 


have no other Proof but credible Teſtimo- 


ny of the Exiſtence of certain "Things; 
whereof it is abſolutely impoſſible that he 
himſelf ſhould frame any Manner of Idea, 
not only of their Eſſence, but even of 


their Effects or Properties; but the other 
may, with the leaſt Uſe of his Reaſon, be 


aſſured of the Exiſtence of a ſupreme Be- 
ing, by undeniable Demonſtration; and 
may alſo certainly know abundance of its 
Attributes, though its Eſſence be entirely 
incomprehenſible. Wherefore, nothing can 


I more unreaſonable and weak, than for 
«an 
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an Atheiſt, upon this Account, to deny 
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| ſpeaking to the ſame Purpoſe, is elegant and 
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the Being of God, merely becauſe hi; 
weak and finite Underſtanding cannot frame 
to itſelf any adequate Notion of the Sub- 
ſtance or Eſſence of that firſt and ſupreme 


Cauſe. We are utterly ignorant of the 


Subſtance or Eſſence of all other Things; 


even of thoſe Things which we converſe 


moſt familiarly with, and think we un- 
derſtand beſt, There is not ſo mean and 
contemptible a Plant or Animal, that docs 


« not confound the moſt enlarged Under- 


ſtanding upon Earth: Nay, even the 
ſimpleſt and plaineſt of all inanimate Be. 
ings have their Eſſence or Subſtance hid. 
den from us, in the deepeſt and moſt impe- 
netrable Obſcurity. How weak then, and 
fooliſh is it, to raiſe Objections againſt the 


Being of God, from the Incomprehenſ- 


bleneſs of his Eſſence ! and to repreſent it 
as a ſtrange and incredible Thing, that 
there ſhould exiſt any incorporeal Sub- 
ſtance, the Eſſence of which we are not 
able to comprehend! As if it were not far 
more ſtrange, that there ſhould exiſt num- 


berleſs Objects of our Senſes, Things fub- 
* ject to our daily Enquiry, Search and Ex- 


cc. 


amination; and yet we not able, no not in 
any Meaſure, to find out the real Eſſence 
of any one, even of the leaſt of theſe 
Things.” (Pages 40, 41, 42.) 

The Author of the Minute Philsſopber, 


colt 
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convincing; but as his Obſervations are writ 
| by way of Dialogue, and ſomething too long 
to be tranſcribed in this Place, I muſt beg 
Leave to refer the Reader to the beautiful 
Remarks and indiſputable Proofs he has urged 
in Favour of a Deity. See Pages 213, 214, 
215, Ge.) oy TT 5 
t 2%, Tis farther objected againſt the Be- 
ing of a God, that the World was not made 
| by an intelligent Being, but exiſted from all 
Eternity; and that it owed its Form, its 
F Regularity and Beauty, to a fortuitous Con- 
E courſe of Atoms. Infidels, in order to ſupport 
this Objection, plead the higheſt Tradition 
| imaginable in Favour of it. The atomical 
> Philoſophy, they tell us, is the oldeſt Syſtem 
in the World, and founded upon Reaſon ; 
for ſince Matter is now exiſting, it evidently 
follows, ſay they, that this material World | 
| muſt have exiſted from all Eternity: For if þ 
| there ever had been a Time when nothing 1 
exiſted, there could have been nothing now; 
nothing being productive of nothing. This 
is the grand, the pompous Objection of | 
- W_ 4:5cijts, in its utmoſt Force; in which two 

Things are particularly obſervable 
, That this atheiſtical Syſtem has great = 
un Pretenſions to Antiquity, and is alledged to KH 
e be the old atomical Philoſophy. = 
ſc 2%, That it ſuppoſes Matter to be not 
only eternal, but ſelfgexiſtent, the firſt, the 
| original Cauſe of all Things; and conſe- 
quently that the World derived its Form, its 
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Regularity and Beauty, not from the Direction 
of any intelligent Mind, but from Chance, 
from the fortuitous Concourſe of Atoms, 

To the firſt of which Particulars it is te. 
plied, that this atheiſtical Doctrine is not thy 
old atomical Philoſophy, nor of any great 
Antiquity, but only that Syſtem, mangle 
and abuſed, to ſerve the Cauſe of Atheiſm 
This the learned Cudiworth has proved he. 
yond all Manner of Diſpute ; but poſſi 
the Reader may be unacquainted with th: 
ancient atomical Philoſophy, and therefore i 
may not be amiſs, in this Place, to give hin 
a ſhort Account of it. 
The old atomical Philoſophers were ſo fx 
from favouring Atheiſm, that their fund 
mental Maxim was an abſolute Security : 
gainſt it. Their principal Maxim was, li 
nothing comes from nothing, nor goes to n. 
thing ; that is, that no real Entity is either 
ol itſelf made or deſtroy d, generated or co. 
rupted. From this Principle they concludes WF 
that the material World muſt originally haz 
been made out of previous Particles of MW 
ter, or Atoms; and that the thinking Parti 
the Creation, being evidently a Subſtanc 
different from Matter, muſt have derived 
Original from ſome intellectual Being, tu 
is God, For they conſider'd Matter, ui c 
conſequently the material World, meerly a b | 
extended Bulk, conſiſting of Magnitud: i 
gure, Site and Motion; and agreeably to ti b 
they held that no Forms or Qualitics bebe 
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ing to Matter, ſuch as black or white, hot or 
cold, bitter or ſweet, &c. could poſſibly be 
real Entities, different from the Matter to 
which they belonged ; but were only diffe- 
tent Senſations ariſing in the Mind from the 
different Figures or Modifications of Matter: 
For that Matter would ſtill be Matter, let it 
be altered into a thouſand Shapes; and that 
no new, Subſtance could poſſibly ariſe from 
any accidental Variety of Figures that Mat- 


the Maxim above-mentioned : From the ſame 
of Man, which is evidently a different Sub- 
Life or Senteiohfdeſt! in Magnitude, Figure, 

E Matter, but muſt have ſome other Original. 


Thus theſe Philoſophers were ſo far from 


only maintained, that the material World 
muſt have been made out of ſmall Particles 
: of Matter, or Atoms; Matter, in this State, 


Mind ſhould think fit ip give it. 


FW cotemporary with Socrates) was one of the 


| any thing like Ather/m contained in it. Be- 
fore his Time, it was looked upon as a very 


Is 
8 0 | h Mz in- 


| ter is liable to; this they concluded from 
Principle they were perſuaded, that the Soul 
ſance from Matter, (there being nothing of 
Site or Motion) could not proceed from 


: being Atheiſts, that they acknowledged an 
incor poreal firft Principle of Things, and 


E appearing, perhaps, to them beſt capable of 
8 receiving any Form that a wiſe intelligent 


Democritus (who is ſuppoſed to have been 


: firſt that perverted this ancient Philoſophy to 
an ill Uſe, or ever pretended that there was 


| 

| 
, 
. 
} 
15 
i 
l 
i 
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inoffenſive and religious Syſtem, and, pro- 
bably, owed its Riſe to ſome imperfect Ac- 
count that the Heathen World had learnt of 


1 
the Origin of Things, from the Hiſtory of 1 
Moſes. Poſidomus, an ancient Philoſopher, WF, 
affirmed it to be an old Tradition (as both We 
Empiricus and Strabo tell us) that the firt WF 
Inventor of this atomical Philoſophy was one WF, 
Moſchus a Phenician, Now, it is the Opi- WF. 
nion of very learned Writers, that this A? WF 
 chus was no other than the celebrated M 
of the Jews: For the Age, in which he WF; 
lived, agrees tolerably well with the Time of WF ; 
Moſes ; Strabo having obſerved, that he lived | 
ſome Time before the Trojan War. And, WWF. 
agreeably to this, we are told that Pythag- WF... 
ras, who embraced the atomic Phzlojopty, WF 1, 
was inſtructed by the Few!/h Philoſopher, el 
by the Prieſts and Prophets at Sidon, the Wy 
Succeſſors of one Mochus or Moſchus, a Phe- WF ;; 
nician, who was therefore, in all Probab- WWF 
lity, the very ſame Perſon mentioned by . ter 
ſidonius, and no other than Moſes s. Por 
e This Account is taken from the learned Cudavortb. Di- fro 
pin, on the other hand, tells us ( Hiftorical Library, Vol.l. Hi 
Page 68.) that Moſchus is really a different Name from Moſs Wi 
but then this is ſaid without any Manner of Proof. He farbt BW ON! 
obſerves, that there was one Mochus, or Moſchus, a Phæniim WW Gr 
Hiſtorian, who lived ſome Ages ſince Moſes, and conſequent) BW 7 
could not be Mo/es. But may there not have been more I 
chuss than one? May we not juſtly ſuppoſe that Mo/e:, ut Co 
celebrated Lawgiver of the Fes, gave Names to ſeveral or / 
ſiderable Men in Phenicia and Paleſtine ® That Mochus, mel: 


tioned by Poſidonius, was no other than Moſes, was original 
the Conjecture of Arcerius, the Publiſher of Famblichus ; ® 
the Conjecture was thought ſo reaſonable by the learned d 


den, that he, no leſs than Cudworth, approved of it. 
ED - When 


| 
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When we conſider the Account that Moſes 
has given us of the Origin of Things, it is 
not at all ſurpriſing that the atomic Syſtem 
should be derived from ſome Tradition that 
the Heathens had received of the Sacred 
Hiſfory. — In the Beginning God created the 
Heaven and the Earth, ſays the inſpired Pen- 
man, and the Earth was without Form and 
© 11d, and Darkneſs was upon the Face of the 
Deep; and the Spirit of God moved upon the 
© Face of the Waters, As the Heaven and the 
E Earth are here expreſly ſaid to be the Pro- 
ductions of God, of an incorporeal intelli- 


vat without Form and void, and that the Spi— 
it of God moved upon the Waters, Now, 


claude, from this Account, that the material 
he World was, originally, a Chaos of Atoms 
„ oonfuſedly mobel? 5 

That ſome of the moſt ancient Heathen Wri- 
ters derived their Accounts of the Beginning 
of Things, either from the Moſaic Hiſtory, or 
b. from ſome traditional Hints they had of the 
Hiſtory, is evident beyond Diſpute h. Thales, 


e one of the oldeſt Philoſophers among the 


n Cree, declared, That Water was the firſt 


„ Cod was the intelligent Mind, that formed 
., Things out of Water ', Now can we ſup- 
jul See Shuckford's Preface to his firſt Volume, Page 40, H. 
| 10 Lic. De Natura Deorum, Lib. I. F. 10. Aquam dixit 


Thales eſſe initium rerum; Deum autem eam mentem, quæ 
e aqua cuncta fingeret. | WET, 


M 3 - poſe 


b gent Principle; ſo we are told, that the Earth | 


bow natural was it for a Heathen to con- 


. Principle of all corporeal Beings, but that 


| 
; 
f 
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poſe that this Writer could poſſibly have gi. 
ven an Account of Things ſo nearly reſem. 
bling that of Moſes, had he not had, at leaſt, 
ſome Tradition of the Sacred Hiſtory? In 
order to give Form to the Earth that was 
without Form, and to remove the Darn 
that was upon the Face of the Deep, Moe 
tells us, that the Spirit of God moved pn 
the Waters. 8 OO. 

The Words of the famous Sanchontathy 
who wrote the Antiquities of the Phan. 
cians (if they are his Words) are ſtill mor 
remarkable. This Author makes #wwo Prin: 
ciples of Things, ſo exactly correſponding 
with the Account that Moyes gives of th: 
Creation, that it is almoſt impoſſible but he 
muſt either have read or heard of the M. 
aical Hiſtory. He obſerves, © That ther 
was a dark and confuſed Chaos, and a Bla 
« of Wind, or Air, to put it in a Ferment 
« or Agitation; this Wind he calls a; 
© zoATia, not the Wind Colpia, as Euſebius 
© ſeems to take it, but vero; Col-Pi-Fab, 
* f. e. the Wind, or Breath of the Voice 
&« the Mouth of the Lord: And, if this wi 
« his Meaning, he very emphatically er 
« prefſes God's making all Things ith 
* Word, and intimates alſo, what the Chal? 


* 


« Paraphraſt inſinuates from the Words dd N 


ov 


(4 


Moſes, that the Chaos was put into its fl 
“ Agitation by a mighty and ſtrong Mind 


| CN | But, : 
k See Mr. Shuckford's Preface, Vol. I. Page 42. This 4 
count, which Mr. Shuckford has improved to fo good a Tue, 5 


* 


DD Alc kh _- A, ' ond ww tuna 1 dan. LC EE as 


a =n © kk. > ey 


J is found in Euſebiuss Præpar. Ewvangelica, Lib. I. Cap. 10. 
Now, in the Beginning of the ſame Chapter, there is another 
E Paſſage to this Purpoſe, which may ſerve to juſtify the Inter- 
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But, however this be, it is certain that the 


old atomical Philoſophy was originally a very 
| inoffenſive Syſtem, and its Profeſſors by no 
means Favourers of Atheiſm. Democritus, 
as has been obſerved already, was one of the 
> firſt that gave an atheiſtical Turn to this 
E Philoſophy, and made it ſerviceable to the 
| Cauſe of Infidelity, To this End, he ſtript 


it 


pretation that Mr. Shuckford has given of the Words 4v:uo; xoA- 


via. Fuſebius obſerves that Sanchoniathor,, ſpeaking of the 
EF Phenician Theology, makes two Principles of Things, the one 
© yo; JoAzgo iges, a confuſed dark Chaos, and the other. 
aruba, the Spirit 
bb. dt. c. This Account, it mult be allowed, is very 
E conſiſtent with the Senſe which Mr. Shuckford has given the 
Words above mentioned; and, if the Phraſe is ſomething dif- 
ferent, if, inſtead of av xAwiu, or Col-Pi-Fah, we have 
= here the To ws, it mult be remembered that Euſebius, in 
te laſt quoted Paſſage, gives us only the Senſe or Purport 
of Sanchoniathon's Account of Things, not the Words of that 
Author; ſo that, what 1 would obſerve from the Agreement of 
& theſe two ancient Paſſages, is, that Mr. Shuckford's Conftru- 
Aion of the firſt is, in all Probability, very juſt, it being very 
© conſiſtent with the Senſe of the other. 


Ll \ \ 5 / \ * 
ere ds, Oo, an r TVEU{AG TwVv 


From the Words nab To TVEU Ach TW N UALX 0, the inge- x 


nious Author of Cyrus's Travels concludes, that the old Phe- 


nicians firſt taught the atomical Doctrine, not in the Senſe of 


Democritus and Epicurus, but in that of Sir Jaac Newton (ſee 
O). Page 407.) | 
believed that, after the Chaos, the »laſtic Spirit of the Uni- 
| © verſe had brought the Atoms together by Love; nex5bn To 
| © True Tw I A This, ſays he, is the Manner in 
© which the Ancients expreſſed the Doctrine of Attraction.“ 


„ Moſchus and the Phenicians,” ſays he, 


This, I own, is a very ingenious Conjecture ; as is alſo the 
Opinion of Mr. Shuckford, and of Grotius before him, with re- 


| gard to the Meaning of duos zonria. But then it muſt not 


be concealed, that the Hiſtory of Sanchoniathon, from whence 


| : Euſebius took theſe Paſſages, is thought, by the learned Dod- 
| el, to be a Forgery of Philo Byblius, who is ſuppoſed to 


M 4 | have | 
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it of its incorporeal Principle, and aſſerted 
that there was no other firſt Cauſe of Things 
but a corporeal or atomical one. Leuch. 
pus, Protagoras, and, after them, Lucye. 
_ Fius, amongſt the Antients, ſeem to have 
fallen into the ſame impious and extraya- 
gant Notions, Amongſt the Moderns, few 
have been ſo hardy as to eſpouſe this abſurd 
Syſtem ; and they, who ſeem moſt inclinable 


have tranſlated this Hiſtory into Greek. The Arguments M.. 
Dodwwell has brought for the Proof of this Point are more than 
plauſible, but not abſolutely convincing. He points out ſever] 
Particulars in the Hiſtory that make it look like a Forgery, 
and tells us that Sanchoniathon was very little known, at leaſt not 
taken notice of by any of the Ancients, till the Time of Phi 
Byblius, who lived in the Reign of Hadrian ; and that, fron 
the Time of Philo Byblius to Porphyry, he is mentioned only 
by Athenzus, till he was produced by Porphyry himſelf again} 
the Chriſtians. 8 Bi CO ns 
To this it is replied, that though Sanchoniathon was not te 
ken notice of by any ancient Writer before Philo EY 
Time, yet this is no abſolute Proof that there never was ſuch 
an Author. 4 Beſides, if this Hiſtory was a Forgery, how came 
Euſebius, a Perſon ſo well verſed in Antiquities, to admit it 
genuine? How came the primitive Apologiſts for Chriſtianity, 
how came Methodius and Apollinaris, the Antagoniſts of Prr 
#hyry, not to object to this Piece of Fraud? Theſe Men wanted 
neither Opportunity nor Abilities to have diſcovered ſuch a 
Cheat much better than we can at this Diſtance. 
_ I fhall only obſerve farther, that, whether this Hiſtory be 1 
Forgery or not, it is not material: For, if the Hiſtory be g. 
nuine, the hiſtorical Facts in it, that bear a Reſemblance to 
thoſe in the Hiſtory of Mo/es, are a ſtrong Proof in favour of tht 
Sacred Writings, the Hiſtory of Sanchoniathon being evidently o 
a much later Date than that of Moſes, ——But, if the Hiſtory 
be a Forgery, it muſt either have been the Work of Pi 
Byblius or Porphyry, both inveterate Enemies to Chriſtianity; 
and, if ſo, then from hence it appears, that the greateſt Ene 
mies to Chriſtianity were never able to furniſh out any ancient, 
authentic Records, ſufficient to confront the Antiquity and A 
xd of the Sacred Writings, but were forced to impoſe 3 
ſpurious Work upon the World to ſupply that DeſeRt. 


(0 
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 t favour it, generally give us their Senti- 
ments with ſuch Caution, and under ſuch 
| Diſguiſe, that, one would imagine, they ra- 
ther wiſhed than really believed it to be true. 
E Mr. Hobbs and Spinoza have ſpoke out in 
na plainer Manner than any others than I have 
met with, the one having declared the whole 
| Univerſe to be God, and the other inſinuated 
that there is no God but a corporeal one. 
Whether the Notions of theſe Men have the 
| leaſt Shadow of Truth to ſupport them, or 

| rather whether they are not attended with 
the moſt monſtrous Abſurdities imaginable, 
will be conſidered under the following Head. 
My Intention at preſent is only to give the 
| Reader ſome Notion of the old atomical Phi- 

| /oſophy, and by this means to let him ſee 
that the atheiſtical Doctrine, above-mention- 
ed, has no Pretenſions to any great Antiqui- 
ty: In ſhort, that it is not the old atomic 
| Philoſophy, but only that Syſtem mangled and 
abuſed to ſerve the Cauſe of Atheiſm. | 
| 2, It is farther obſervable, that this athei- 

| tical Objection ſuppoſes Matter to be not on- 

| ly eternal, but ſelfexiſtent, the firſt, the ori- 

» W ginal Cauſe of all Things; and, conſequent- 
i WF ly, that the World derived its Form, its Re- 
os} WW gularity and Beauty, not from the Direction 
% of any intelligent Mind, but from Chance, 


from the fortuitous Concourſe of Atoms. 
e, To which it is replied, that this Part of 


1 the Objection is not only inconſiſtent with 
the Sentiments of Antiquity, but abſolutely 
F- abſurd, 
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abſurd, and contrary to the moſt evident and 
demonſtrable Truths. 
For though ſome of the Ancients held the 
material World to be eternal, yet few ot 
none of them were ſo hardy as to declare it 
to be independent, or ſelf-exiftent, All that 
they pretended to prove, with regard to thi 
Particular, was either, 
1, That there muſt neceſſarily be 1 
thing eternal, and that the Univerſe could 
not poſſibly ariſe out of nothing abſolutely, 
and without a Cauſe. This is all that Ore 
lus Lucanus's Arguments amount to; or, 
2. That the World is an eternal and ne 


ceſſary Effect, flowing from the eſſential and | 


immutable Energy of the Divine Nature 


This 8 M have been the Opinion of 
_ Ariſtotle ; 


That "oa World is an eternal, volu- 
tary Emanation from the all-wiſe and j 


preme Cauſe, This was the Doctrine d 


Plato and his Diſciples. Now it 1s evideit 
that neither of theſe Opinions can be any 
ways ſerviceable to the atheiſtical Notion 
above-mentioned, which ſuppoſes the mate- 
rial World to be not only eternal, but tht 
original, independent, ſelf-exiſting Being, ei. 
_ clufive of a ſupreme intelligent Mind 0 
Spirit l. 
And as the above-mentioned Objection k 
inconſiſtent with the Doctrine of the An. 


Dr. 0 larke's Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes 9 
God. Tag 32, 33, f «. 


cients, 


ts, 
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| cients, ſo it is abſolutely abſurd, and con- 


trary to the moſt evident and demonſtrable 
Truths. This is ſo clearly proved by the 
judicious Dr. Clarke, that I ſhall beg Leave 


j to tranſcribe a Word or two of what he has 
| obſerved upon the Subject. In order to prove 


that the material World cannot poſſibly be 


| the independent, the original Cauſe of all 


Things, this learned Author firſt demon- 
ſtrates, that whatever Being hath exiſted from 


E Eternity, independent, and without any ex- 


ternal Cauſe of its Exiſtence, muſt be e. 
exiſtent; and that whatever is /elf-exi/tent 
muſt exit neceſſarily, by an abſolute Neceſ- 
ſity in the Nature of the Thing itſelf: « From 
5 ha,” ſays he, it evidently follows, 


4 « that unleſs the material World exiſts ne- 
| © ceffarily by an abſolute Neceſſity in its own 


Nature, ſo as that it muſt be an expreſs 
« Contradiction to ſuppoſe it not fo exiſt, it 
cannot be independent, and of itſelf eter- 
nal. Now that the material World does 
* not exiſt thus neceſſarily, is very evident: 


For abſolute Neceſſity of exiſting, and a 
| * Poffibility of not exiſting, being contra- 


e dictory Ideas, it is manifeſt the material 
World cannot exiſt neceſſarily, if, with- 
out a Contradiction, we can conceive it 
* not to be, or to be in any reſpect other- 
Wiſe than it now is; than which nothing 
is more eaſy : For whether we conſider 
* the Form of the World, with the Diſpo- 


cc 


6c 
cc 


tion and Motion of its Parts; or whe- 


« ther 
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c ther we conſider the Matter of it as ſuch, 
« without Reſpect to its preſent Form; 
ce every thing in it, both the whole, and every 
« one of its Parts, their Situation and My. 
e #7901, the Form, and alſo the Matter, are 
e the moſt arbitrary and dependent Things, 
<« and the fartheſt removed from Necęſſi) 
ce that can poſſibly be imagined, A Neceſ- 
« ſity, indeed, of Fitneſi, that is, a Neceſſity 
<« that Things ſhould be as they are, in or. 
&« der to the Well-being of the Whole, there 
« may be in all theſe Things; but an 400 
c lute Neceſſity of Nature in any of them 
„ (which is what the Atheiſt muſt maintain 
« there is not the leaſt Appearance of, If 
« any Man will ſay in this Senſe (as every 
_ « Atheiſt muſt do) either that the Form of 
ec the World, or at leaſt the Matter and Mo- 
« tion of it is neceſſary, nothing can poſſibly 
ee be invented more ablurd... 
« If he ſays, that the particular Form i: 

« neceſſary, that is, that the World, and all 
« Things that are therein, exiſt by a Ne- 
« ceſſity of Nature, he muſt affirm it to 


A 


La) 


- 


« be a Contradiction to ſuppoſe that any 2 


« Part of the World can be, in any reſped, 


e otherwiſe than it now is; it muſt be 2 
« Contradiction in Terms to ſuppoſe more 


e or fewer Stars, more or fewer Planets, of 


t to ſuppoſe their Size, Figure, or Motion 


« different from what it now is; or to ſup- 


* poſe more or fewer Plants and Animal g 
« upon Earth, or the preſent ones of diff. 
| 5 ce rent q 
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| « rent Shape and Bigneſs from what they 
„ now are; in all which Things there is 
a the greateſt Arbitrarineſs, in reſpect of 
Power and Poſſibility, that can be ima- 
| « gined, however neceſſary any of them may 
a de in reſpect of Wiſdom and Preſervation, 
| « of the Beauty and Order of the Whole. 
« If the Atheiſt will ſay, that the Motion 
n general of all Matter is neceſſary, it fol- 
a lows that it muſt be a Contradiction in 
| « Terms to ſuppoſe any Matter zo be at Reſt; 
c which is ſo abſurd and ridiculous, that, 
I think, hardly any Atheiſts, either an- 
cient or modern, have preſumed directly 
| « to ſuppoſe it. 

A late Author m indeed has ventured to 
| * aſſert, and pretended to prove, that Mo- 
tion, that is, the Conatus to Motion, is 
4 eſlential to all Matter; but how philoſo- 
| © phically may appear from this one Con- 
« fideration. The eſſential Conatus to Mo- 
tion of every one, or of any one Particle 
. © of Matter, in this Author's imaginary in- 
tn finite Plenum, mult be either a Conatus to 
move ſome one determinate Way at once, 
q, or to move every Way at once, A Co- 
21 © natus to move ſome one determinate Way 
„ © cannot be eſſential to any Particle of Mat- 
or © ter, but muſt ariſe from ſome external 
-n Cauſe, becauſe there is nothing in the pre- 
ended neceſſary Nature of any Particle 


2 e. 24 Leter ILL, 9 85 
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« of Matter, to determine its Motion necef. 
«. farily and eſſentially one Way rather than 
« another; and a Conatus equally to moy; 
« every Way at once is either an abſolute 
« Contradiftion, or at leaſt could produce 
ce nothing in Matter, but an eternal Reſt « 
e all and every one of its Parts. But 1 
_—_— 5 
If the Atheiſt only affirms bare Matty 
e to be neceſſary, then, beſides the extrem 
« Folly of his attributing Motion, and th 
« Form of the World, to Chance, it my 
« be demonſtrated, by many Argument 
cc drawn from the Nature and Affections o 
« the Thing itſelf, that Matter is not a 1. 
t ceſſary Being. For Inſtance, thus: If Mat. | 
ter be ſuppoſed to exiſt neceſſarily, then i 
ec that neceſſary Exiſtence there is either in 
« cluded the Power of Gravitation, or noi 
If not, then in a World merely mater 
« and in which no intelligent Being pr. 
« ſides, there never could have been an 
C Motion; becauſe Motion, as has been il. 
« ready ſhewn, and is now granted in ti: 
* Queſtion, is not neceffary of 27/elf; but i 
c the Power of Gravitation be included i 
c the pretended neceſſary Exiſtence of Mat 
« ter, then it following neceſſarily that the 
cc muſt be a Vacuum (as the incomparabi F 
Sir Jaac Newton has abundantly demo- 
« ſtrated that there muſt, if Gravitation "iſ 
an univerſal Quality or Affection of Mat 
« ter) it follows likewiſe that Matter is 1% 
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q « a neceſſary Being. For if a Vacuum actu- 
* ally be, then it is plainly more than poſſi- 
| « ble for Matter not to be. If an Atbeiſt 
4 will yet aſſert that Matter may be neceſſary, 
4 though not neceſſary to be every where, 
E « anſwer, this is an expreſs Contradiction: 
For abſolute Neceſſity is abſolute Neceſſity 
| « every where alike; and if it be no Impoſ- 
E « fibility for Matter to be abſent from one 
place, tis no Impoſſibility abſolutely in 
| « the Nature of the Thing, (for no relative 
| © or conſequential Neceſſity can have any 
| © Room in this Argument) tis no abſolute 
E « Impoſhibility, I fay, in the Nature of the 
hing, that Matter ſhould be abſent from 
any other Place, or from every Place n.“ 
Prom all which it appears that mere Mat- 
ter cannot poſſibly be the eternal and origi- 
E nal Cauſe of all Things; and conſequently 
that the Notions of Mr. Hobbs, who declared 
for a corporeal God, and of Spinoza, who 
affirm'd the Uni verſe to be God, mult be idle, 
E abſurd, and abſolutely falſe: For, upon Sup- 
3 poſition the Notions of theſe Men are true, it 
| muſt follow, that not only Matter, but Mo- 
; tion, muſt be eternal, independent, and ſelf- 
. exiſting; and conſequently, 
y Thai tis a Contradiction to ſay that any 
1 may be imagined, in — reſpect, o- 
| therwiſe than it now is. 


| | | Pages 24, 25, Ce. Fee, The Reli gion Nature, Page 74. 
= That 
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That it is a Contradiction to ſuppoſe that 

the Number, Figure, or Order of the prin. 

cipal Parts of the World, could potfibly have 


been different from what they now are, In 
a Word, She 8 
That it is a Contradiction to imagine any 
Matter to be at Ref? ; which I preſume ar: 
Abſurdities too groſs and obvious for any 
thinking Creature to admit of, 

From what has been obſerved likewiſe, | 
appears that the above-mention'd Objection j; 
entirely falſe in all its Branches ; for if Mat. 
ter cannot poſſibly be the eternal, ſelf-exi. 
ſtent, firſt Cauſe of Things; then it is idle 
and a mere Quibble to argue for its Eternity 
from that Maxim, that nothing is produfiine 

of nothing : For if ſomething muſt be from 

all Eternity, which this Objection ſuppoſe, 
and Matter cannot be that ſomething, hoy 
aukwardly is this Maxim urged in Favour 
the Objection ? It Matter cannot poſſibly be 
eternal, does it follow from hence that 1. 
thing is eternal? On the other Hand, if Mat 
ter is ow exiſting, and Matter could not 
poſſibly be eternal, does it not neceſſarih 

follow from the above mention'd Maxim, 

that there muſt be ſome eternal, intelligent, 

ſelf· exiſtent Being, that firſt created this Mat- 

Again, from the foregoing Obſervations i 
is evident that that Part of the Objection, 
which ſuppoſes the World to have owed 1 

Form, its Regularity and Beauty to the for 
| e tultons 
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tuitous Concourſe of Atoms, is too ridiculous 
and abſurd to be taken Notice of: For if Mo- 
lion be not neceſſarily eſſential to Matter (and 
it is a Demonſtration that it is not) Low came 
Matter of itſelf to move at all? But when it 
did move, how came it to throw itſelf into 


that regular, that beautiful Form, that is now 
E obſerved in the Syſtem of the World? Could 
E Chance be the Author of ſuch Regularity and 
Beauty? If fo, why does it not continue to 
produce ſome Effects of the like Nature? Is 
it conceivable that a Number of ſenſeleſs 
Atoms, moved eternally but caſually, could 
ever em themſelves even into ſo mean a 
3 Machine as that of a Clock or a Watch? 
But, which comes nearer to the preſent Caſe, 
ss it conceivable that Letters or Characters, 
E continued to be made through illions of 
Ages by Chance, without any deſign'd Con- 
nection, could ever fall into ſuch Order, as 
to become a regular and beautif.t/ Prem? 


And w!:c11 we conſider the x Jotion, the Make, 
the Deſign, the Vie and Order of the 


venly Bodies, and the exquiſite Beauty and 


E Wiſdom of this ſublunary World, the deli- 
cate Structure of human Conſtitutions, of 
3 Vegetables, &c. is it not cqually impotlible 
that thete Things ſhould be the Productions 
of Chance, of a fortuitons Concourſe of 
Atoms o:? But the Abſurdity of ſuch Notions 
. 1s too obvious to be farther i ſiſted upon. 


0 12 this Argument beautifully di ſcuſo'd in De Religion 1 
Nature delineated, Pages 80, 81, 32. Oc. | 


en 
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zip, It is objected that the Notion of a G0 


79 0 laviſh, uncomfortable Notion, introduce; 
by cunning Politicians, to keep the N. old in 
Awe; and that it has no Foundation in Na. 
ture, it having an evident Tendency to in- 
_ bitter the Pleaſures, to interrupt the Haphi. 
neſs of Man, and make his Life uneaſy 
But as there 1 is not any material Proof al. 
ledged in Favour of this Objection, it is ſuff. 
Cient to obſerve that the whole is a falſe 
Suggeſtion, and has not the leaſt Shadow of 
Truth to ſupport it. Indeed to Libertine 
and Deiſis, the Being of a God can be no 
very comfortable Doctrine. Men who arc 
_ conſcious of a Behaviour abſolutely inconſ- 
ſtent with the Divine Attributes, who are 


ſen ſible they have offended Omnipotence, must 


: neceſſarily be uneaſy and diſturb'd: For it 
there be an omnipotent, juſt God, to whon 
they muſt account for their Actions in ans 
ther World, they know they are undone. For 
this Reaſon, 'tis no Wonder that the Notion 
of a God 1 fold be the Dread of ſuch Men, 
or that they ſhould wiſh their Being mar 
expire with their Breath. | 

But 1s this a Reaſon that the Being of 1 
God ſhould be an uncomfortable Doctrine t 
a good Man? Is it not rather his greateſt d. 
| tiskaction and Support under the Trouble 
and Afflictions of this Life? That Mankind 
are liable to Troubles and Afflictions, that 
the moſt righteous are not exempted iron 
them, that they trequently ſuffer merely be⸗ 
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F cauſe they are fo, whilſt the wicked flouriſh, 
and have Riches in Plenty, is undeniable ?. 
Now during ſuch a promiſcuous, ſuch a 
E troubleſome State of Things, what can be a 


more comfortable Conſideration, than to be 


1 perſuaded that the World is govern'd by a 


jaſt and holy God, and that the ſeeming 


: Aer of his Providence; in this Lite, will 


certainly be rectified in the next ? 
On the other Hand, if there was really no 


E God that preſided over the Univerſe ; if all 
E was the Effect of a fortuitous Concourſe of 
Atoms; if Man particularly was the Offspring 
of Chance, and conſequently every Moment 


liable to be deſtroy'd by Chance: If he had 


n Proſpect of Immortality, no View of Hap- 


pineſs in the next Life, to recompence for 


the Afflictions, the Injuries he frequently ſuf- 
fers in this; if this was the uncertain, the 
hopeleſs State of Man, he would undoubt- 
edly, as the Apoſtle argues, be of all Crea- 
E tures moſt miſerable. For whilſt o7þer Crea- 
E tures lived on, and mer their Doom without 
E Reflection, Man muſt be continually plagued 
with the additional Trouble of thinking upon 
the miſerable, the precarious Nature * his 


Exiſtence; with the conſtant Dread of loſing 


his Being, of ſinking into the State of the 
very Beaſts that periſh. 


To ſay therefore that the Motiat of a God 


or a Providence has a Tendency to imbitter 


See The Nalin of Nature, Page 201. 
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the Pleaſures, to interrupt the Happineſs of 
Man, or make his Life uneaſy, is an Aſſer. 
tion that will require Proof, Indeed that the 
Notion of a God muſt check a Man in the 
Commiſion of his unlawful Pleaſures, in an 
unlimited Indulgence of his ſenſual Appetite 
in invading the Property of his Neighbours 
in cheating, in whoring, in getting drunk 
Sc. is perhaps very true: But does the true 
Happineſs of Man conſiſt in ſuch Actions a 
theſe? Has not Man Reaſon as well as Abe. 
tites? And is not his Reaſon the diſtinguiſh 
ing Excellence of his Being? Is not this th: 
Faculty that gives him a Preference to the 
brutal Creation? But if his Happinels con. 
fiſts in indulging his Appetites, without Di. 
ſtinction, without the Interpoſition of Nei. 
on, where is the Difference, with regard ti 
this Particular, between thinking Man and 
the Beaſts of the Field? 

It Reaſon be the diſtinguiſhing Excellence 
of our Being, then it muſt be our true Hap 
pineſs to act agrecably to that Reaſon d. Now, 
is it reaſonable to indulge our ſenſual Aj: 
tites without Reſtraint? May not ſuch a 
unlimited Indulgence chance to interfere wil 
the Rights and Privileges of our Neighbour! 
And if every one was to break in upon tit 
Rights of his Fellow Creatures, muſt not tit 
. general Happinels of Mankind bo interrupted 


q Religion of Nature, br 30, aa Page 169. See l. 
Minute Philoſoplier, Page 103, Sc. Cudrrorth, Page 888, & 
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and the common Confederacy, fo ſtrongly re- 
4 commended by Nature, break up of Courlſe? 
© Now is it poſſible that the true Happineſs of 
any Man living can conſiſt in that which is 
E deſtructive of the Happineſs of all Mankind? 
To fay therefore that the Notion of a God is 
a flaviſh, uncomfortable Notion, or that it 
has a Tendency to interrupt the Happineſs of 
Man, becauſe it checks the Libertine in the 
E Commiſſion of his unlawful Pleaſures, is idle 
and ignorant. I ſhall therefore only tranſcribe 
a Word or two from Dr. Clarke upon this 
| Subject, and conclude my Obſervations in 
© Anſwer to the Objection above-mentioned. 
| © Infidels,” ſays he, © muſt of Neceſſity own, 
We © that ſuppoſing it could not be proved to be 
true, yet at leaſt, tis a Thing very deſirable, 

and Which any wiſe Man would wiſh to 
be true, for the great Beneſit and Happi- 
neſs of Men, that there was a God, an 


intelligent and wiſe, a juſt and good Be- 


| „ing to govern the World. Whatever Hy- 
| © potheſis theſe Men can poſſibly frame, 


whatever Argument they can invent, by 


q which they would exclude God and Pro- 
* vidence out of the World, that very Argu- 


ment or Hypotheſis will of Necellity lead 
them to this Conceſſion. If they argue 
that our Notion of God ariſes not from 
Nature and Reaſon, but from the Art and 
Contrivance of Politicians, that Argument 
itſelf forces them to confeſs, that it is ma- 
Miirz for the Intereſt of human Socie- 
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ty, that it ſhould be believed there i 18 a 
God. 5 


ce Tf they ſuppoſe that the World was made 


by Chance, and is every Moment ſubjeg 
to be deſtroy d by Chance again, no May 
can be ſo abſurd as to contend that 'tis z; 
comfortable and deſireable to live in ſuch 
an uncertain State of Things, and ſo con- 


* tinually liable to Ruin, without any Hope 
of Renovation, as in a World, that were 
under the Preſervation and Conduct of 1 


powerful, wife and good God, 
« Tf they argue againſt the Being of Col, 
from the Fanlts and Defects which ther 


imagine they find in the Frame and Con. 


ſtitution of the viſible and material World, 


this Suppoſition obliges them to acknon- 
ledge, that it would have been better the 


cc 


World had been made by an 1ntelligent 
and wiſe Being, who might have prevct 
ed all Faults and Imperfections. . 
« If they argue againſt Providence, from 
the Faultineſs and Inequality which the 
think they diſcover in the Management of 
the moral World, this 1s a plain Conte 
ſion that tis a Thing more fit and deſite- 
able in itſelf, that the World ſhould be 


govern'd by a juſt and good Being, than 


by mere Chance, or unintellig gent Necct- 


tic V. 

« Laſtlv, if they ſuppoſe the World to be 
eternally and neceſſarily ſelf-exiſtent, and 
conſequently that every Thing! in it is eſis 
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bliſhed by a blind and eternal F atality, no 
rational Man can at the ſame Time 5 


but that Liberty and Choice, or a free 
Power of acting, is a more eligible State, 


than to be eee thus in all our 
Actions, as a Stone is to move downward, 
by an abſolute and inevitable Fate. 


« In a Word, which Way ſoever they turn 


themſelves, and whatever Hypotheſis s they 


make concerning the Original and Frame 


of Things, nothing is ſo certain and un- 
deniable, as that Man, conſider'd without 


the Protection and Conduct of a ſuperior 


Being, is in a far worſe Caſe, than upon 


Suppoſition of the Being and Government 
of God, and of Mens being under his 
peculiar Conduct, Protection and Favour. 


Man of himſelf is infinitely inſufficient for 


his own Happineſs; he 1s liable to many 
Evils and Miſeries, wwich he can neither 


prevent nor redrefs ; be is full of Wants, 


which he cannot ſuppiy ; and compaſs d 


about with Infirmities, which he cannot 


remove ; and x SS Ig to Dangers, which 
be can never ſufjiciently provide againſt. 
He is ſecure of nothing that he enjoys in 
this World, and uncertain of every Thing 
he hopes for; be is apt to grieve for what 
be cannot help, and engerly to difire what 
be ts never likely to obtain, &c", Under 
which evil Circumſtances, 'tis manifeſt 


' Tillotfon's Sermor an Job xxvili. 28. 
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Difference between right and wrong, juſt and 
unjuſt, but what ariſes from the Obligatimn 
Contracts, of human Laws and Conflity- 
tions; and conſequently that the common NM. 
tons of Virtue and Vice, are nothing mire 


than Prejudices, ariſing from Fear, Fancy ir 
Education. 


has replied in ſo judicious a Manner, that his 
_ Obſervations, with regard to this Particular, 
ſhall ſuffice. That there are Dzfference 


cc 
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c undeniable, as that one Magnitude or Nun 


there can be no ſufficient Support, but in 
the Belief of a wile and good God, and 
in the Hopes which true Religion affords 
Whether therefore the Being and Attribute; WF 
of God can be demonſtrated or not, it mut 
at leaſt be confeſs'd by all rational and 
wiſe Men, to be a Thing very deſirable 
and which they would heartily wiſh to b 
true, that there were a God, an intelligent WWF 

and wiſe, a juſt and good Being to go. 
vern the World .“ . 
Aby, Tis farther objected that there in 


T0 which Objection the learned Dr. Clark 


of Things,” ſays he, „and different Re. 
lations, Reſpects or Proportions of ſont 
Things towards others, is as evident and 


ber 1s greater, equal to, or ſmaller than an- © 
ther. That from theſe dijo ent Relatim .* 
of different Things, there neceſſarily arils JW © 
an Agreement or N of tome = 


Dr. Clarke, Pages 4, +, . It 
„% « Thing 
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« Things with others, or a Fitneſs or Un- 
| « fitneſs of the Application of different 
„Things or different Relations one to ano- 
c ther, is likewiſe as plain, as that there is 
any ſuch Thing as Proportion or Diſpro- 
| « portion in Geometry and Arithmetick, or 
Uni formity or Difformity in comparing to- 
EF « gether the reſpective Figures of Bodies. 


_« Farther, that there is a Fitneſs or Suita- 


E © þleneſs of certain Circumſtances to certain 
© « Perſons, and an Unſuztableneſs of others, 


« founded in the Nature of Things, and the 


E « Qualifications of Perſons, antecedent to all 
E « poſitive Appointment whatſoever; alſo that 
from the different Relations of different 
FE « Perſons one to another, there neceſſarily 


ariſes a Fitneſs or Unjitneſs of certain Man- 


gers of Behaviour of ſome Perſons towards 


others, is as manifeſt, as that the Proper- 


| © ties which flow from the Eſſences of dif- 


ferent mathematical Figures, have diffe- 
rent Congruities or Incongruities between 
themſelves; or that in Mechanics, certain 


| © Weights or Powers have very different For- 


ces, and different Effects one upon ano- 
ther, according to their different Diſtan- 
ces, or different Poſitions and Situations, 


in reſpect of each other. For Inſtance, 
that God is infinitely ſuperior to Men is as 


clear, as that Infinity is larger than a Point, 
or Eternity longer than a Moment; and it 
is as certainly t, that Men ſhould honour 


and worſhip, obey and imitate God, ra- 


ce ther 
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ther than, on the contrary, in all the; 
Actions endeavour to diſhonour and (if. 


obey him, as it is certainly true, that they 


have an intire Dependance on hm; and 
he, on the contrary, can in no Reſped 
receive any Advantage from them : And 
not only ſo, but alſo that his Will is a; 
certainly and unalterably juſt and equits- 
ble in giving his Commands, as his Power 
1s irreſiſtible in requiring Submiſſion to it, 
« Again, it is a Thing abſolutely and ne. 


ceſſarily fitter in itſelf, that the ſupreme 


Author and Creator of the Univerſe ſhould 
govern, order and direct all Things to cet 
tain conſtant and regular Ends, than that 


every Thing ſhould be permitted to go on 


at Adventures, and produce uncertain E, 
fects, merely by Chance, and in the utmoſt 
Confuſion, without any determinate View 
or Deſign at all. It is a Thing manifeſt 
fitter in itſelf, that the all-powerful G0. 
vernor of the World ſhould do alway: 


what is beſt in the whole, and what tends 


molt to the univerſal Good of the who 


Creation, than that he ſhould make tht 
* whole continually miſerable ; or than, thit 


to ſatisfy the unreaſonable Deſires of an) 
particular depraved Natures, he ſhould 2 
any Time ſuffer the Order of the whole to 
be alter'd and perverted. Laſtly, it 1s? 


Thing evidently and infinitely more , 


that any one particular innocent and good 


Being ſhould, by the ſupreme Ruler a 
| | 6 [ils 
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Diſpoſer of all Things, be placed and pre- 
ſerved in an eaſy and happy Eſtate, than 


own, it ſhould be made extremely reme- 


dileſs, and endleſly miſerable. 


In like Manner, in Mens dealing and 


converſing one whh another, it is unde- 
niably more t, abſolutely and in the Na- 
ture of the Thing itſelf, that all Men 
ſhould endeavour to promote ? uE aH. 


Good and Welfare of all, than that all 


Men ſhould be continually contriving the 


Ruin and Deſtruction of all. 


It is evidently more #7, even before all 


politive Bargains and Compacts, that Men 
ſhould deal with one another according to 
the known Rules of Juitice and Equity, 
than that every Man, for his own preſent 
Advantage, ſhould, without Scruple, diſ- 
appoint the moſt reaſonable and equitable 


| Expectations of his Neighbours, and cheat 
and defraud, .or deſpoil by Violence all 
others withour Reſtraint, Laſtly, it 1s, 


without Diſpute, more fit and reaſonable 


in itſelf, that J ſhould preſerve the Life of 


an innocent Man that happens, at any 


time, to be in my Power, or deliver him 


from any imminent Danger, though I have 


never made any 8 to do ſo, than 


that I ſhould ſuffer him to periſh, or take 


away his Life without apy Reaſon or Pro- 
vocation at all 


« "Theſe 
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cc 


« Theſe Things are ſo notoriouſly plain 
and ſelf-evident, that nothing but the ex. 
tremeſt Stupidity of Mind, Corruption of 


_ Manners, or Perverſeneſs of Spirit, can 


poſſibly make any Man entertain the leaſt 


Doubt concerning them. For a Man, en- 


dued with Reaſon, to deny the Truth of 
theſe Things, is the very ſame thing, a 


if a Man, That has the Uſe of his Sight, 


ſhould at the ſame time that he behold; 


the Sun, deny that there is any ſuch thing 


as Light in the World; or, as if a Man 


that underſtands Geometry or Arithmetic 


ſhould deny the moſt obvious and known 


Properties of Lines or Numbers, and per- 
verſely contend, that e Whole is not equal 


to all its Parts. or that a Square 15 nt 


double to a Triangle of equal Baſe and 
Height. Any Man, of ordinary Capacity 


and unbiaſſed Judgment, Plainneſs, and 
Simplicity, who had never read, and had 
never been told that there were Men and 


| Philoſophers, who had in earneſt aſſerted, 


and attempted to prove, that there is no 
natural and unalterable Difference between 
Good and Evil, would, at the firſt hearing, 

be as hardly perſuaded to believe that i 
could ever really enter into the Heart of 
any intelligent Man to deny all natural 
Difference betwixt Right and Wrong, d 


he would be to believe that ever ther? 


could be any Geometer, who would fe- 


rioully, and in good carneſt, lay it dow 
| 6c ab 
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as a firſt Principle, that à crooked Line is 
as ſtrait as a right one. So that, indeed, 


it might juſtly ſeem altogether a needleſs 
Undertaking, to attempt to prove and 


| « eſtabliſh the crernal Difference of Good 


and Evil, had there not appeared certain 


Men, as Mr. Hobbes and ſome few others, 
who have preſumed, contrary to the plain- 


eſt and moſt obvious Reaſon of Mankind, 


to aſſert, and, not without ſome Subtlety, 
endeavoured to prove, that there is no 
ſuch real Difference originally, neceſſarily, 
and abſolutely in the Nature of Things; 
but that all Obligation of Duty to God 
ariſes merely from his abholute irreſiſtible 
Power, and all Duty towards Men from 


« poſitrve Compact; and have founded their 


whole Scheme of Politics upon that Opt- 


„ nion; wherein, as they have contradicted. 


the Judgment of all the wiſeſt and ſober- 
eſt Part of Mankind, ſo they have not 
been able to avoid contradicting themſelves 


 * alſo: For (not to mention now, that they 


have no Way to ſhew how Compacts 
themſelves come to be obligatory, but by 
inconſiſtently owning an original TI. 


in the Thing itſelf, W I ſhall have Oc- 


caſion to obſerve hereafter) if there be na- 


turally and abſolutely in Things themſelves 
no Difference betwixt Good and Evi, Ju 
and Unjuft, then, in the State of Nature, 


| © before any compact be made, it 18 equally 
a8 good, Juſt, and reaſonable for one Man 


to 
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to deſtroy the Life of another, not only 


when it is neceſſary for his own Preſeryz. 


tion, but allo arbitrarily, and without any 
Provocation at all, or any Appearance of 


Advantage to himſelf, as to preſerve ot 


fave another Man's Life, when he may 4 
it without any Hazard of his own. "The 
Conſequence of which is, that not only the 
firſt and moſt obvious Way for every par. 


ticular Man to ſecure himſelf effectually, 
would be (as Mr. Hobbes teaches) to ei- 


deavour to prevent and cut off all others, 
but alſo that Men might deſtroy one an- 
other upon every fooliſh and peeviſh, o: 
arbitrary Humour, even when they did 
not think any ſuch thing neceſſary for their 
own Preſervation. And the Effect of thi 
Practice muſt needs be, that it would ter- 


minate in the Deſtruction of all Mankind; 


which being undeniably a great and ui 
ſufferable Evil, Mr. Hobbes himſelf con. 
feſſes it reaſonable. that, to prevent this 
Evil, Men ſhould enter into certain Com- 
pacts to preſerve one another, Now, i 


the Deſtruction of Mankind, by each other" 


Hands, be ſuch an Evil, that, to prevent 


it, it was fit and reaſonable that Men 
ſhould enter into Compacts to prelſerse 
each other; then, before any ſuch Com. 
pacts, it was manifeſtly a Thing unfit ani 
paler cod in itſelf, that Mankind (houll 


dee Hobbes De Cive, Cap. HI. 1 
; ce all 
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e all deſtroy one another: And, if ſo, then, 

| <« for the ſame Reaſon, it was alſo unfit and 
unreaſonable, antecedent to all Compacts, 
| « that any one Man ſhould deſtroy another 
4 arbitrarily and without Provocation, or, at 

any time, when it was not abſolutely and 
| << immediately neceſſary for the Preſervation 
: « of himſelf ; which is directly contradictory 
„ to Mr. Hobbes s firſt Suppoſition of there 
IL being no natural and abſolute Difference 
| « betwixt Good and Evil, Juſt and Unut, 
| « antecedent to poſitive Compact: And, in 
like manner, all others who, upon any 
| © Pretence whatſoever, teach, that Good and 
Evil depend originally on the Conſtitutions 
of pofitrve Laws, whether divine or hu- | 
F « man, mult unavoidably run into the ſame 


« Abſurdity, For, if there be no ſuch Thing 


. 

aas good and Evil. in the Nature of Things, 
KL we, bs Ho to all Laws, then neither can 
n MW © any one Law be better than another, nor 
1; any one Thing whatever be more juſtly 


| . eſtabliſhed and enforced by Laws than the 
i WW © contrary ; nor can there any Reaſon e be 


e 5 given why any Laws ſhould ever be made 
ent at all; but all Laws equally will be either 
ſen : 

rye Ex his ſequitur injuriam nemini fieri poſſe, niſi ei quo- 


eum initur pactum. De Cive, cap. III. Sect. 4. where {ee 
more to the ſame Purpoſe. | 

| © Manifeftum eſt rationem nullam eſſe lege prohibenti 
| 20x45 tales, niſi agnoſcunt tales actus, etiam antecedenter ad 


| ulm legem, mala eſſe. Cumberl. De Leg. Nat. Page 194. 


„arbitrary 
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« arbitrary and tyrannical 4, or frivolous and 
e needleſs; becauſe the contrary might, with 
equal Reaſon, have been eſtabliſhed, if, be- 
« fore the making of the Laws, all Thing 
« had been alike indifferent in their own 
« Nature. There is no poſſible Way to avoid 
« this Abſurdity, but by ſaying, that, out 
of Things in their own Nature abſolutely 
« indifferent, thoſe are choſen by wiſe Go. 
« yernours to be made obligatory by Law, 
« the Practice of which, they judge, will 
ce tend to the public Benefit of the Commu 
ce nity. But this is an expreſs Contradidtion 
« in the very Terms: For, if the Pradiic 
« of certain Things tends to the public Be- 
« nefit of the Whole, and the contrary would 
te tend to the public Diſadvantage, then thoſ 
Things are not, in their own Nature, i. 
« different, but were good and reaſonable to 
« be practiſed before any Law was made 
« and can only, for that very Reaſon, be 
* wiſely enforced by the Authority of Laws 

This Author has a good deal more to tht 
ſame Purpoſe ; but, as my Quotations are a 
ready ſwelled to a greater Size than was fil 
intended, I muſt beg Leave to refer the Ret 
der to the Author himſelf e. 


d Nam ſtoliditas inveniri quz inanior poteſt, quam mil: e 
eſſe nulla contendere, & tanquam malos perdere & conden Wi 
nare peccantes? Arnob. adverſ. Gentes, Lib. II. 3 

e See Clarke's Ewid. of Nat. and Rev. Religion, Pages +.» Wi 2 
44, Sc. See alſo a poſthumous Work of Dr. Cad”, WWF t: 
tituled, A Treatiſe concerning eternal and immutable Mora; . 


5, It 
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5. It is objefted; That Man is not a free 
2 ent, but a mere Machine, a Puppet deter- 
r to ſuch and ſuch Actions by neceſſary 
| Cauſes, and conſequently that he is no more 
| tccountable for bis Conduct than a Click is 
r flriking, 
| This Objection ſtrikes at the Foundation 
Jof all moral Duties, and, if it can be ſup- 
ported, muſt prove Religion to be, what In- 
fdels ſay it is, a mere Piece of Policy to keep 
the ignorant World in Subjection. The ju- 
dicious Dr. C/arke, therefore, has examined 
E this Notion with a peculiar Accuracy, and 


n 

proved it to be not only idle and groundleſs, 

- but fraught with all the Abſurdities imagi- 

i Wnable, To tranſcribe what he has ſaid upon 

the Subject would be tedious as well as need- 

„es. 1 ſhall therefore only trouble the Read- 
oer with a few Obſervations with regard to 
& Wthis Particular, and refer him for farther In- 

be bormation to the learned Author himſelf. 


The principal Arguments that & pinoza and 


the vhs Hobbes have urged, in Favour of this. 
1. {WO jection, may be reduced to the two fol- 
it wing Particulars : 


1. That ſince every Effect muſt needs 
be produced by ſome Cauſe, therefore, as 
every Motion in a Body muſt have been 


m cauſed by the Impulſe of ſome other Body, 
i and the Motion of that by the Impulſe of 
% third, fo every Volition, or Determina- 
a 4 tion of the Will of Man; muſt needs be 


Produced * ſome external Cauſe, and that, 
| 9 & wh 
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« jn like Manner, be the Effet of ſome 
« third; and, conſequently, that there can- 
e not poſſibly be any ſuch Thing in Nature 
* as Liberty or Freedom of Will. 
« 2, That Thinking, and all its Modes, as 
Willing, and the like, are Qualities or Af. 
fections of Matter, and, conſequently, ſince 
« it is manifeſt that Matter has not, in it. 
« ſelf, a Power of beginning Motion, b 
giving itſelf any Manner of Determination MW + 
„ whatſoever; therefore, it is evident like.“ 
« wiſe, that it is impoſſible there ſhould be 
« any ſuch Thing as Freedom of Will.“ 
Now, in anſwer to theſe Particulars, Dr 
Clarke has demonſtrated the following Pro- 
poſitions : 
„ 1. That every Effect cannot poſſibly be 
« the Product of eternal Cauſes ; but ther: 
« muſt, of Neceſſity, be ſomewhere a Be 
« ginning of Operation, or a Power of ad 
« ing without being antecedently acted up- 
« on; and that this Power may be, and is, in 
ec Man. 
« 2, That Thinking and Willing neithe 
« are, nor Can be Qualities or Affections of 
« Matter; and, conſequently, not concluded 
4 wer the Laws thereof. 

That even ſuppoting the Soul not to 
cc c 2 diſtinct Subſtance from the Body, but 
„ that Thinking and Willing could be, and 
„ were indeed only Qualities or Affections ot 


« Matter; vet even this would not at all 7 ; 
4 thei 
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the preſent Queſtion, nor prove F reedom 


of Will to be impoſſible.“ 
hy clear and inconteſtable Proofs of theſe 
particulars, the Weakneſs of the above- men- 
tioned Objection is expoſed in ſuch a Man- 
ner, that one would wonder how thinking 

Men could be capable of advancing it. 


There are, indeed, other Arguments urged 


t by Infidels in favour of this Objection ; 
SE 012. 

| 1. One drawn from the Neceſſity of the 
E Will's being determined by the _ Judgment 
/ the Underſtanding. 


2. Another from the Certainty F the Di- 


| vine Preſcience. 


Theſe Arguments, therefore, Dr. Clarke 


has likewiſe conſidered, and confuted with 
ſuch Perſpicuity and Strength of Reaſoning, 
that little or nothing material can be added 
to what he has offered upon the Subject f. 


The Author of the Minute Philoſopher has 


| alſo examined theſe two laſt Arguments with 
great Ingenuity; and, if the Reader peruſes 
his Remarks with Care and Candour, he will 
want few other Helps to convince bim, that 
| the Objections urged by Infidels againſt Reli- 
gion are ſeldom any thing more than pom- 


| pous Nonſenſe, zmpious Pribble, and idle In- 


4 2 Ne 'y. 


I ſhall, therefore, only take notice of a 


| keming Difficulty that may, Plan be fug- | 


f See Pages 109, 119, 171. 


8 geſted 
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geſted by ſome People, and conclude my Ob- 
ſervations upon Natural Religion. The Cauſe 
of Atheiſm and Infidelity being attended with 
ſuch monſtrous Abſurdities, it may, perhaps, 
ſeem ſtrange that it ſhould get ſuch Ground 


in the World, and be ſo much countenanced 


by /enjible, well-bred Men, by the polite, the 


fine Gentlemen of the Age. 

But this Difficulty will ſoon diſappear, if 
we conſider the Character and Views of theſe 
Men, and the natural 'Fendency of Infidelity 
to indulge them in their Vices, in the Grati- 
fication of their ſenſual Appetites : For, as to 
the Character of theſe fine Gentlemen, are 
they really ſuch a /en/ible Set of Men as this 
Objection ſuppoſes? Have they particularly 
{ſtudied the Points in Debate, and are they 
well qualified to judge of Affairs of this kind 
On the other hand, are they not frequently 
the molt empty, the moſt unthinking Crea- 
tures upon Earth? Are not their moſt fe- 
vourite Notions, are not their very beſt Im- 
provements often picked up at a 73 
Houſe, and owing to the 1 impious Raillery ot 
their Companions? Now, is it ſtrange that 
the Cauſe of Infidelity ſhould be eſpouſed by 
ſuch Perſons as theſe ? By Perſons who ate 
generally too illiterate to examine it, or at 
leaſt too vicious to wiſh it otherwile than 

true. 

Are not theſe polite, theſe fine Gentleme®, 
often Perſons who look upon themſelves, 0! 


rather their bodily Exiſtence, in this prefect 
World, 
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World, as the Centre and ultimate End of 


all their Actions and Regards? Do they not 


openly declare for ſenſual Pleaſure, and place 
their chief Happineſs in an unreſtrained In- 
dulgence of animal Inſtincts, Appetites, and 
Paſſions? Now, is it at all ſurpriſing that 
ſuch Men ſhould with well to a Set of No- 
tions that are ſo exactly conſiſtent with their 
E moſt favourite and abandoned Practices? Up- 
on Condition the Principles of Infidelity are 
well grounded, Mankind may be as wicked 
as they pleaſe; they may fin on without Re- 
E {traint, without Remorſe or Fear. This Sy- 
fem cancels all the Ties of Duty, and re- 


lolves Conſcience, Principle, Guilt, and the 


like, into groundleſs Prejudices, into Errors 


of Education, Now 1s it at all ſtrange that 


the above-mentioned Gentlemen ſhould be 
bond of a Scheme that is ſo well calculated to 
make them eaſy, to rid them of thoſe trou- 
bleſome Scruples and Fears that embaraſs 
and imbitter their Pleaſures, and that gives 
them full Liberty to cheat, whore, betray, 
| cet drunk, and indulge themſelves as they 


think fit? This is, undoubtedly, the Cauſe 
that Infidelity is become fo faſhionable; that 
we hear the Libertine ſo often applauding 
Nature, that is, natural Appetites (for by 
Nature he means nothing elſe) and running 


gut into the higheſt Encomiums upon the 
Dictates of Nature, that is, the brutal In- 
ines of Senſe, not the Dicbates of Reaſon: 


in a word, this is the Cauſe that atheijtica! 
| O = Principle: 
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Principles encreaſe ſo much amongſt us, he. 
cauſe they are adapted to the vicious Incli- 
nations of Mankind, becauſe they flatter ang 
indulge them in the looſeſt Behaviour, in the 
groſſeſt Senſuality. 


Theſe Principles, conſidered in themſelves, 


have not the leaſt Beauty, Excellence, or 
Shadow of Truth to ſupport or recommend 
them, as has been ſhewn already; but are 
manifeſt Diſgrace to human Nature, in a: 
much as they have © a direct Tendency to 
« eraſe every thing that is great or good out 
« of the Mind of Man, to unhinge all Or 
ce der of civil Life, to undermine the Foun- 
« G:tions of Morality, and, inſtead of im- 
«© proving and ennobling our Natures, to 
« bring us down to the Maxims and Way d 
« thinking of the moſt uneducated and ber 
«© barous Nations, and even to degrade Hu- 
« man Kind to a Level with brute Beaſts,” 
Theſe are Truths of the utmoſt Certxinty, 
as well as the utmoſt Importance, with rc: 
card to the Happineſs of Mankind, as !. 
clearly demonſtrated in the Books I have al 
ready recommended, particularly in the inge- 
nious Treatiſe, intituled The Minute Phil. 
ſoſber, and in The Religion of Nature del. 
neated. The Almighty has been fo extreme- 
Ty indulgent to us in this Reſpect, and made 
the Duties of our Religion ſo conſiſtent with 
our Happineſs, that, did the unbelieving I. 


Minute Philofepher, Vol. I. Page 47. oh 
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benin give himſelf a Thought about it, he 
muſt neceſſarily be a Patron of Virtue for 
4 Hut) and ſerve his God of of Policy. 
But the Misfortune is, he is generally an un- 
thinking Creature, he ſeldom reads or at- nj 
| tends to any thing that may inform his Uun- _ | 
{ derſtanding, or rectify his Miſtakes ; but he | f 
z prepoſſeſſed in Favour of ſenſual Pleaſure, | 
and prejudiced againſt all Rules that may 
abridge him in the Enjoyment of it; and, 
till theſe Prejudices are removed, it is no 
wonder that he objects to the Being of a 
Gop, and endeavours to perſuade himſelf 
that there is no Law, being well aſſured that 


| his 7. a ions are 855 DI 
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CHAP. 1it 
Of REVEALED RELIG10N. 


EVEALED Religion is that 
Syſtem of Divine Truths, which 
is ſuppoſed to have been mad: 
known to Mankind, not by thc 

Information of Reaſon, but by 
Ged himſelf, or ſome other Perſons, Inftru- 
ments or Means that he has immediately 
employed for that important Purpoſe. Whe- 
ther the Almi g ty has ever made ſuch a Re- 
velation of his Will or not, will be confider- 
ed in the following Pages, and therefore 
needs not be inſiſted upon at preſent. How- 
ever, it may not be amiſs, in this Place, ts 

obſerve, that the Certainty of a Divine Ri 
velation is fairly preſumed from one of th: 
principal Arguments which Infidels urge 5 
gainſt it. It is often alledged, I hat & 


6“ veral groundleſs Pretences to Revelation 
. hays 
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have been confidently inſiſted on in ſeveral 


« Ages of the World, and have ſucceeded 
« ſo far, as to gain Credit from a conſi- 
« derable Part of Mankind; that there ſcarce 
« ever Was a Time or Place where ſome 


Divine Revelation was not believed, and 


TI 


its Votaries equally confident that theirs 
« was a true Revelation.” And from theſe 
notable Poſitions, Infidels would inſinuate 


: that all Revelations are Cheats and Impo- 


ſtures. 


But is this really an 5 chat all 
Revelations are Impoſtures, and that God 


newer revealed his Will to Mankind? There 
are abundance of Errors and falſe Opinions 
in the World ; but does it follow from hence 
that there is no ſuch Thing as Truth? As 


: moit of the Heathen Legiſlators pretended 


to have received their Laws from Heaven, 
as they generally made uſe of this Expedient 

to engage the Obedience of their Subjects, 
it is clear that this was thought a proper 
Method for that Purpoſe : But if God never 
revealed his Will to Mankind, how came 
they to think of ſucceeding by pretended Re- 
velations? If there never was a 7rue, a di- 
vine Revelation, how came they to think of 
gaining Credit by falſe and counterfeit ones? 


Impoſture always ſuppoſes ſomething true 


and real; and the very Reaſon that pre- 
tended Revelations have been impoſed upon, 


and received by Mankind, is, becauſe they 


have had the Appearance of true ones, 


And 
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And yet ſtill it is ſtrongly inſinuated, by 
ſome Writers, © That God never made an 
c other Revelation of his Will, but what 
c Reaſon teaches us; that Natural and Re. 
« wealed Religion are the ſame, and differ 
&*& only as to their Manner of being com- 
« municated ; that God being immutabl- 
„ the Revelation of his Will muſt origi. 
«© nally have been perfect and immutable. 
ce that to ſuppoſe Religion otherwiſe than 
. « perfect, to ſuppoſe it capable of admit- 
« ting of any Alteration, of any Addition 
« or Diminution after its firſt Promulge- 
« tion, is to ſuppoſe an Imperfection in 
„ God the Author of it, and to make him 
e mutable in the Diſpenſations of his Pro- 
« vidence. In ſhort, any other Manifcſta- 
« tion of the Divine Will, beſides the Law 
« of Nature, is not only declared to bc 
« inconſiſtent with the Wiſdom and Good- 
« neſs of God, but with the Happineſs oi 
« Mankind,” If we ſuppoſe” ſays a ce- 
lebrated Writer, „ any arbitrary Commands 
« in the Goſpel, we place Chriſtians in 1 
« worſe Condition than thoſe under no Law 
but that of Nature,” Theſe are the Po- 


ſitions, this the Drift and Purport of that 


famous Performance, intituled, Chri/t:anity 
as old as the Creation, < 
The ame Writer, as well as ſome others, 
have not only denied the Expediency of 2 
Revelation in general, but given ſtrong Inti 

. mation⸗ 
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mations that little Streſs is to be laid upon 
the Authority, or inſpired Nature of that 
Revelation which the Chriſtian World have 
always thought to be divine. To this End 
large Encomiums are beſtowed upon the 
Law of Nature, and Infidels frequently call 


it the perfect, the univerſal, the immutable 


Law of God : Whereas, when they ſpeak 


of Revealed Religion, they mention it in the 
moſt diſreſpectful, the moſt diſparaging 


Terms imaginable ; they ſeldom give it any 
| ther Title than that of an external, a fal- 


ible, or traditional Revelation, They ge- 


nerally repreſent the Evidence we have for 


its Authority in ſuch a Light, that one would 
imagine we had nothing more than common 
Tradition, nothing more than a bare Proba- 
bility to - perſuade us that there ever were 
ſach Perſons as Moſes and the Prophets, as 
Chriſt and the Apoſtles; nothing more to 
aſſure us that they ever taught the Doctrines, 
or performed the miraculous Works that are 
aſcribed to them, Ee 

But, to pretend to take notice of all the 
afferent Methods, by which Infidels have 
endeavoured to diſparage the Credit of the 
Cld and New Teſtament, would not only be 
tedious but needleſs. The Conduct of ſuch 


j Men is generally ſo very looſe and incon- 
| iiderate, that, upon Suppoſition, the Scrip- 


tures are the Word of God, they know they 


are undone, For this Reaſon, they are glad 


of any Argument that ſcems to favour their 
| 3 _ Cauſe, 
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Cauſe, that has the leaſt Shadow of Reaſon 


—_ ſupport their Spirits, and ſtifle the Cla. 


mours of their guilty Minds, Thus they 
magnity every trifling Dithculty in the Bi}, 


into the moſt monſtrous Abſurdity, and ſpare 3 


no Pains to diſcover a corrupt Text, Whe. 
ther there was ſuch a Man as Job, ſhall be 
made a Matter of Diſpute, provided it does 
but look like weakning the W of the 
Sacred Writings. 

In order, therefore, to defend our Religion 
againſt the Attacks of Infidels, in the Re. 
ſpects above- mentioned, it will be neceſlary 
that the young Student acquaints him! 
not only with the Arguments which are urged 
for the Expediency and Neceſſity of a Rex: 
lation n general, but with the Evidence we 
have for "the Authority and Inſpiration of 
the Old and New Teſtament in particular; 

for their being the only religious Syſtem (not 
excluſive of the Light of Nature) that ha 

juſt Pretenſions to the Character of a Divin: 
| Revelation, To this End it may not be im. 
proper to enquire into the following Particu- 
— 

Whether it was expedient that God 
ſhould give us any Revelation of his Mil, 
after he had made Man a reaſonable Crea- 
ture, and furniſhed him with what is uſually 
called the Law of Nature? 


2. Whether God has a&ually revealed lit 


Wil to Man, ſince the Creation? 


3. Whethr 


* 
i 
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3. Whether the Doctrines and hiſtorical 


Truths contained in the Old and New Te 
i ſament be tbat Will, or not? 


4. Whether there is any other religious 


| Syſtem, beſides that contained in the Old and 
New Teſtament, that has real Pretenſions to 
che Character of a Divine Revelation? 


5. What are the chief Objections made to 


the Expediency of a Revelation in general, 
and what thoſe that are urged againſt the 
E Will of God in particular? Ss 


Theſe are, perhaps, the principal Enqui- 


nes neceſſary to be made by the young Stu- 
E dent, with regard to Revealed Religion. The 
E only previous Particular proper to be con- 
fred, is the frue Notion of a Dei. In 
t. Chapter, indeed, a Method is propoſed 
for cnquiring into the Sentiments of all ſuch 
as are Enemies to the Chriſtian Revelation. 
| The Principles of Jews and Mohammedans, 
as well as Dez/ts, are conſequently made the 
object of the young Clergyman's Enquiries, 
E Howszver, the Tenets of the two former be- 
ing well known, they will eaſily be obviated 
in the following Pages; whereas the [nfi- 
e, commonly called Deifts, have no fixed 
or certain Set of Principles which they ad- 
1 here to, but differ widely in their Sentiments, 
iometimes advancing one Opinion, and ſome- 
times another, and agreeing in nothing, in 
no Scheme whatſoever that can be defended 
| conſiſtently, Before, therefore, we examine 
e Notions of theſe Men, it will be neceſ— 


ſary 
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fary to ſettle their Characters, and know ths 
Terms upon which we diſpute with them. 
There are ſome who would be thought 
Deiſts, who own a God, but deny a Proj. 
dence; who acknowledge that there is one 
eternal, infinite, independent, intelligent Be. 
ing, but deny that he does at all concern 
himſelf with the Government of the World. 
Tucretius and Epicurus a, amongſt the An- 
cients, ſeem to have been Infidels of this 
Sort. But the Opinion of ſuch Men (as a 
learned Author juſtly obſerves) muſt, una- 
voidably, terminate in ab/olute Atheiſm; and 
that for this undeniable Reaſon, becauſe, if 
there be a God, he muſt neceſſarily be 40. 


wiſe, all-powerful, and omnipreſent, Now, 


if God be an all-wiſe, all-powerful, onni- 


preſent Being, he cannot poſſibly but know 
and direct every particular Thing and Cir- 
cumſtance that happens in the World. But, 
if he has no Regard to the Government ot 
the World, it will follow, that he is not 0. 
wiſe, omnipreſent, &c. and, conlequent!y, 
that he zs not at all; theſe Attributes being 
neceſſarily eſſential to the Notion of a God, 


2 Omms enim per ſe Divùm natura neceſſe eſt 
Immortal: ævo {ſumma cum pace fruatur, 
Semota a noſtris rebus, ſejunctaque longe, &c. 
| 85 LE 0 Lucret. Lib. l. 
To paxgiov x) D ETE aUTS , αα ENF, BT: ANN Tot 
Re. dee BTE opyaicy B7e Xa owtydarn Laert. in Vis 
Rpicur.. 2 
b Clarke's Evidences of Nat, and Rev. Religion. Page 
485 1 | e | 
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ol a ſelf-exiſtent Being. Perſons, therefore, 
of theſe Sentiments, do not properly come 
under the preſent Conſideration, they being, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, not Deiſts, but Atheiſts, 
whoſe Principles have been conſidered in the 
former Chapter. 


Others there are, who call themſelves De- 


| fs, who not only believe a God, but a Pro- 
vidence; that is, they acknowledge that every 
thing that is done in the World is produced 
by the Power, appointed by the Wiſdom, 
and directed by the Government of the Great 
Creator. But then they deny that God takes 

any Notice of, or makes any Diſtinction be- 
tween the Actions of Mankind, there being 
no real Difference (as they ſay) between Good 
and Evil, Right and Wrong, Fuſt and Un- 
E /u//, but what ariſes from the Obligation of 
E human Laws and Conſtitutions. But the 
Opinion of theſe Men muſt likewiſe termi- 
nate in downright Atheiſm : For, if there be 
2 God, he muſt neceſſarily be infinitely juſt 
and good; Juſtice and Goodneſs being as 
inſeparable from the Deity, as Wiſdom and 
Power. Now, if God be infinitely juſt and 
good, it muſt needs be his Will, that his 
Creatures (in Proportion to the Imperfections 
of their Nature) ſhould be 7ſt, as he is juſt, 
and Holy, as be 7s holy, To deny a Difference, 
therefore, between Good and Evil, is, in Ef- 
dect, to deny a God; and, conſequently, the 
| Patrons of this Opinion are not to be treated 

as Deiſts, but Atheiſts. 5 
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The only Perſons that can properly be 
called Deiſts, are they who believe not only a 


God and a Providence, but likewiſe the Oblj. 


gations of moral Duties; who are convinced 
that their Behaviour is more or leſs accep- 
table to the Great Creator, in proportion as 
they act agreeably or diſagreeably to the eter- 
nal Laws of Reaſon; but deny that God has 
made any other Manifeſtation of his Will to 
Mankind, but what the Laws of Reaſon 
ſuggeſt. Theſe, and theſe alone, are pro- 
perly Deiſts, and the Perſons whoſe Princi- 
ples the young Student has to examine and 
encounter in this Chapter. And if it ſhall 
appear, from Zhat very Reaſon (which theſe 
Tnfidels allow to be the ſole Rule of their 
Practice) that God mult neceſſarily have re- 
vealed ſome Truths to Mankind which Ren- 
ſon could never teach; if it appears that we 
have all the Evidence for a Divine Revela. 
tion that rational Creatures could expect, up- 
on Suppoſition they were deſtitute of that 


Privilege, then it muſt follow, that the Prin- 


ciples of Deiſin are ill-grounded, and that 
the Cavils againſt a Divine Revelation are 
idle and impious. Upon theſe Terms then, 
let us examine the Sentiments of Dei/ts, and 
proceed to the Enquiries above-mentioned, 

_ Firſt, then, the young Student is to ch. 
quire whether it was expedient that Goc 
ſhould reveal his Will to Mankind, after he 
had made Man a rational Creature, and fut— 
niſhed him with what is uſuaily called the 
Lat K That 


— — nd —— 
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That a Revelation was not only expedient, 


but highly neceſſary, after Man was made a 
| rational Creature, and furniſhed with what 
| is uſually called the Law of Nature, is clear- 
ly proved in that admirable Performance, 
| The Biſhop of London's ſecond Paſtoral Charge. 
To this End, the learned Author ſhews, be- 
ond all Diſpute, that Reaſon, without the 

Aſſiſtance of Revelation, is not a ſufficient 
| Guide in Matters of Religion, But, before 
| he proceeds to the Proof of this Point, he 
& conſiders the ſeveral Methods of arguing made 
uſe of by Infidels in this reſpect, and ſhews 
that they are very fallacious, and very un- 
fairly urged in favour of the Cauſe they are 
brought to ſupport. To tranſcribe all that 
the learned Author has obſerved to this Pur- 
E roſe would be needleſs. I ſhall, therefore, 
only take notice of a Particular or two, that 
may ſerve to give the young Student ſome 
| Notion of the Debate I am ſpeaking of. 


Firſt, then, one Method of Reaſoning 


which Infidels make uſe of, in the prefent 
Caſe, is arguing from the Powers of Reaſon 
i a State of Innocence (in which the Un- 
derſtanding is ſuppoſed to be clear and ſtrong, 
and the judgment unbiaſſed, and free from 
the Influences of inordinate Appetites and 
Iaclinations) to the Powers and Abilities of 
Reaſian under the preſent corrupt State of 
luman Nature. This, as the learned Author 
If the Paſtoral Letters juſtly obſerves, is a 


very 
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very unfair Way of arguing. For, whateye 
Prejudices the unthinking Libertine may haye 
taken up againſt the /acred Hiſtory of the 
Fall, yet ſtill it muſt be allowed that hy. 
man Nature is corrupted, and gene from it 
original Righteouſneſs, This is a Truth ac. 
knowledged by the wiſeſt Heathens, it being 
too notorious to want Revelation for the Di: 
covery of it * They who have wanted 2 
have frequently complained of great Defett 
in the nobleſt Powers of the Soul. Ou 
Underſtanding, our Will, our Appetites, ar 
all confeſſedly impaired, and often act en- 
tirely inconſiſtent with thoſe uſeful Purpok: 
for which they were firſt intended. For 
what Man 1s there living that is not ſometime 
inclined to Evil? nay, that does not ff. 
quently tranſgreſs the Laws of Reaſon, and 
commit Iniquity? And can a Creature un 
der ſuch Circumſtances be conſidered in : 
State of Innocence or Perfection? Man, 


therefore, in his preſent Condition, could no: Wi 


come immediately out of the Hands of th 
Almighty. To ſuppoſe God to be the Au 
thor of ſuch Imperfection and Corruptio, 
is little leis than Blaſphemy. Now if Mar 

in this corrupted State, could not be te 
Work of an all- wiſe God, it neceſſarily fol 
lows that he muſt have contracted theſe De 
pravitics and Infirmities ſince his Creation; 


See Dr. Clarke“, Ew; d. Sect. V. Pa ac 137» Ec. w. let 
tue Opinions of tie Aucients to this Purpoic are coded. 


1 
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and if ſo, why may not the Hiſtory of the 
Fall, as related by Moſes, be 4 true and au- 
E thentic one? What can be a clearer Demon- 
ſtration of the Truth of the Scripture Ac- 
count in this reſpect, than its being ſo per- 
E fcaly conformable to the neceſſary Truth 


ad Nature of Things“? | | 
gut the Queſtion, at preſent, is not, whe- 
„ber the Moſaic Hiſtory of the Fall be true 
or not; but, whether human Nature is de- 
" WF praved and altered from its original Perfe- 
WW Gion, If Man is not that excellent Creature 
. that he was at firſt, if he has a natural Pro- 
0 penſity to Evil, if his nobleſt and beſt Fa- 
"WE cultics are impaired, if his Underſtanding is 
© WF dark, his Will weak, and yet obſtinate, his 
WW \ppetites irregular, and his Paſſions ſtrong ; 
WF i! this be his unhappy Caſe (as it moſt cer- 
"WF t2ioly is) then it is very unfair to argue for 
" *W' the Sufficiency of Reaſon from the Powers 
an, ef that Faculty in a State of Innocence and 
*. Perfection, to its Abilities in the prefent 
q Sate of Degeneracy and Corruption. 


decondly, „Another Advantage”, ſays this 


100% ; st 
Hab 3 : 
* very unfairly take to advance the Power. 
mu T7 


mM and Strength of natural Reaſon in Matters 
| 1 of Religion, is, the taking an Eſtimate of 
e Abilities from Books upon the Subject 


Il; p PE . = 

9 ek Morality, that have been written ſince 
e Chriſtion Revelation was made. For 
Jed. | | 


3 a x 5 * . | 
| Revelation examined xvith Candour, Page 4. 
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and 
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in the next Life, by perfecting our Nx 


judge rightly how far Reaſon is able to be 


ſon ; : | 


ing thoſe Matters, it could, and did car!) 


mental Doctrines and Duties of Religi: 


though many of theſe Treatiſes are clear 
and uniform, both with regard to the 
Meaſures of our Duty and the Motives to 
the Performance of it, yet ſtill it muſt be 
remembered, that this Clearneſs and Unifor. 
mity are really owing to the Light of Rev 
lation, which has given us a far more en. 
act Knowledge, than we had before of the 
Nature and Attributes of God, from 
whence many of the Duties do immedi. 
ately flow ; and alſo a far greater Certainty 
of future Rewards and Puniſhments, a 
well as a clearer Conviction of the Neceflity 
of Sobriety, Temperance, and other mori 
Virtues, as Preparations for our Happineh 


tures in order to it. And, therefore, to 
a Guide in Religion, we muſt form that 
Judgment upon the Writings of ſuch af 
the ancient Philoſophers as appear not to 
have had any Knowledge either of the 
Fewiſh, or the Chriſtian Revelation; and 
then enquire wha? Progreſs they were abl 
to make in the Knowledge of Divine Mat 
ters, by the Strength of mere natural Res. 


Jo what Degrees of Certainty, concert 
them; 5 gd 
« What Agreement and Uniformity th"! 


was among them, in the main and funde. 


« Whit 
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| « What was the natural Tendency of therr 
| « ſeveral Doctrines, in order to the promoting 
| « of Virtue and Goodneſs; and y 


| « What Influence they had in their ſeveral 
Ages and Countries, in reftifying and re- 
« forming the Practices of Mankind. For 
all which Purpoſes, it is but Juſtice to 
them to ſuppoſe, that they had as great 
Strength of Reaſon and Judgment, as ſin- 
a cere a Deſire to find out the Truth, and 
as great Diligence in enquiring after it, as 


7 any of the Enemies of Revelation, at this 
Day, can pretend to. And if it ſhall ap- 
al - pear, Fg us OO 

h *© That they were utterly ignorant of many 
important Points in Religion, which Re- 
o © velation has diſcovered to u; 
© That their Knowledge of many others 


| « was dark, uncertain, and imperfett ; 
the 7 hat the Differences amongſt them, in 
Points of the greateſt Weight and Mo- 


nent, were endleſs and irreconcileable ; 
and © That many of them taught Doctrines 
ab: © which directly tend to promote Vice and 
la. Pickedneſs in the World; and 


| © That, in fact, the Influence they had in 
| reftifying the Notions, and reforming the 
Lives of Mankind, was inconfiderable : If, 
I lays he, theſe Things appear, they will 
amount to a full Proof, that natural Rea- 


hen bon, of 7/elf, is not a ſufficient Guide in 
nd.“ Matters of Religion,” Theſe, and ſome 
ion; Neiher Particulars being premiſed, this learn- 
laß 3 —_ ed 
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d Author proceeds to conſider the ſeveral 
Propoſitions above-mentioned ; and, after 
a learned, full, and clear Proof of them, he 
juſtly concludes, that a Divine Revelation 
was not only expedient, but highly necd. 
ful to be a proper Direction in Matters df 
Religion *, 5 1” 
And, indeed, what but a Revelation fron 
God could poſſibly have enlightened an im. 
pious, an idolatrous World, bewildered ina 
Night of Ignorance, and, like the fallen Ar. MF i 
gels, confined to utter Darkneſs? Coud WF 
corrupted Reaſon have reCtified the Miſtake; 
or reformed the Practices of ſuch a degene- 
rate Race of Men? If the wiſeſt and bel 
Heathen Philoſophers were unable to ſt: 
the Foundations of Religion, and the principal 
Branches of moral Duty, what could bar 
Reaſon be ſuppoſed to do amidſt the Bulk d 
Mankind, whoſe chief Time is employed in 
providing themſelves with the Neceſſaries d 
Life, who have ſeldom Leiſure or Abilitic 
to attend upon philoſophical Enquiries, t 
draw up moral Syſtems, or ſettle the Exteil 
of their Duty? -: < — 
_ To fay that there are now ſeveral learne 
Men in the World capable of furniſhing ol! 
complete Schemes of Morality, is idle and 
ignorant. Does it appear that ever ſuch 
Scheme was produced, either before or {inc 
our Savzicur's Time, by any Set of Men ul 


_ Biſhop of Lendims Second Paſloral Charge. 1 
. o acquainte 


1 
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1 acquainted with Revelation? And if not, 
then it is juſtly preſumed, that the Notions 
E which Mankind entertain of Morality, at 
this time of day, are owing to ſome Light 
they have received from Revelation, and not 
from the bare Dictates of Reaſon, 


But, ſuppoſing Men of Leiſure and Capa- 


city were able, by the mere Strength of their 
| Reaſon, to tarniſh out a complete Syſtem of 
| Duty, what Authority have they to impoſe 

it upon Mankind, or what Reaſon have we 
to believe that the World would ſubmit to 
their Inſtructions? Has ſuch a general Sub- 
miſſion ever happened in Fact? Ii d 
J Heathen World ever ſubn3i: to, Or: FEC eve 
the Doctrines and Inſtructions of their Phi- 
 loſophers? On the other hand, were not 
their Doctrines chiefly confined to their re- 
ſpective Schools? Had they any great In- 
© fuence upon the Practice of the World in 
general? Did not the Bulk of Mankind, 

| notwithſtanding the Syſtems of the Philoſo- 
phers, continue as wicked as ever? And if 
again we ſhould be deprived of the glorious 
Light of the Goſpel, of the bleſſed Influences 
of God's Grace; if again corrupted 3 
ſhould be the only Guide of our Conduct, 

it not highly probable that we ſhould 3 


nb into the ſame monſtrous Ignorance and 


| impiety? As Mankind have been once thus 


1 See wicked, what Reaſon can be given 
| why they ſhould not again, under the ſame 


ES: Circum- 
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Circumſtances, be liable to the fame Dege. 
neracy ? 5 4 
The Motives furniſhed out by bare Reaſon 
are too weak to influence the Practice of de. 
praved Man, What Sinner would not part 
with a fine Notion, laugh at a conſcientious 
Scruple, and deſpiſe the Authority of Rez. 
fon, rather than deny himſelf the Satisfaction 
of his Luſts and Pleaſures? Without a ſuit. 
able Dread of the Divine Vengeance, and 
ſome future Encouragement from a certain 
Proſpect of Immortality, Man never waz 
nor conſequently ever will be obedient to any 
preſcribed Rules for his Behaviour. And if 
not, if he muſt ſometimes tranſgreſs the 
Bounds of his Duty, who ſhall atone for hi 
Tranſgreſſions, or alleviate the Clamours of 
his guilty Mind ? What but the utmoſt Un- 
eaſineſs muſt attend ſuch a Syſtem of Re 
ligion ? 1 
The moſt complete Scheme of Moralii 
imaginable, without thoſe merciful Aſſiſtan- 
ces, without thoſe comfortable Aflurances 
reached out in the Goſpel- Revelation, can be 
of little Service or Satisfaction to Mankind: 
For as corrupted Nature, without ſome Afi: 
ſtance from above, is unable to praiſe tht 
beſt of Rules for Behaviour, as there can It 
no Proviſion made in any moral Syſtem i 
aſſiſting the Depravities of Reaſon, ſo Mat 
muſt be at a Loſs to conceive how his 0 
fences are to be pardoned without the Benel! 
of a Redeemer, All the poſſible Hop 


« {| F 
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« left him in ſuch a Caſe is, that God may 


| « freely forgive his Iniquities, and reſtore 


« him to his Favour ; but whether he will 


or no, Man can never certainly learn from 
natural Religion,” The Laws of Reaſon 
muſt tell him, that if he offends his Creator, 
be muſt neceſſarily expect to be puniſhed for 
| his Offences. This the Laws of Reaſon muſt 
© ſuggeſt; God being a God of infinite Juſtice 


as well as Mercy, and as capable of ceaſing 


© 71 be, as diſpenſing with the Sanctions of his 
Laws. All the Hopes, therefore, Man can 
© poſſibly conceive of a Pardon muſt flow 
from another Spring, His Confidence in 


God muſt and can only ariſe from the Di- 
vine Promiſe, from the Revelation of his 
bleſſed Will. Here alone he muſt at laſt 
reſt, after all his fruitleſs Enquiries ; here 
alone he muſt ſeek for Truth and Happineſs ; 
Reaſon, conſidered in its own Strength, being 
evidently unable to furniſh him with either. 
The Obſervations of Dr. Clarke, to this 


Purpoſe, are written with ſuch Strength and 


Perſpicuity, that I ſhall beg Leave to con- 
clude this Head with them. There was 
<« plainly wanting a Divine Revelation“ (ſays 
he) « to recover Mankind out of their uni- 
verſal Corruption and Degeneracy ; and, 


E without ſuch a Revelation, it was not poſ- 
| © fible that the World ſhould ever be effe- 


*« Qually reformed. For if” (as the fame 
Author has demonſtrated, Pages 176, 177, 
178,&c.) * the groſs and ſtupid Ignorance, the 
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te the Diſcovery of ſuch Matters as are the 
e great Motives of Religion, Men are apt 
« to be more eaſily wrought upon, and 
« more ſtrongly affected by good Teſtimony 
| < than by the ſtricteſt abſtract Arguments; 
| « if, upon the whole, it is plain the Philo- 
| « fophers were never, by any means, well 
« qualified to 1 Mankind with any 
« conſiderable Succeſs; then there was evi- 
« dently wanting ſome particular Revelation 
„ which might ſupply all theſe Defects; 
« there was plainly a Neceſſity of ſome par- 
« ticular Revelation to diicover in what 
manner, and with what kind of external 
« Service God might acceptably | be wor- 
* ſhipped ; 

© There was a Neceſſity of ſome parti- 
* cular Revelation, to diſcover what Expia- 
| © tion God would accept for Sin, by which 
„the Authority, Honour, and Dignity of 
WW © his Laws might be effectually vindicated : 


d There was a Neceſſity of ſome particu- 
lar Revelation, to give Men full Aſſurance 
n W © of the Truth of thoſe great Motives of 
n W Religion, tbe Rewards and Puniſhments of 
y) 4 future State, which, notwithſtanding 
" WF * the ſtrongeſt Arguments of Reaſon, Men 
"mW © could not yet forbear doubting of: In 
al © fine, 


There was a Neceſſity of ſome particu- 
lar Divine Revelation, to make the whole 
* Doctrine of Religion clear and obvious to 
“ all Capacities, to add Weight and Autho- 
« rity 
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« rity to the plaineſt Precepts, and to fur- 
„ niſh Men with extraordinary Aſſiſtances to 
“ enable them to overcome the Corruptions 
cc of their Nature; and, without the Aſſi- 

« ſtance of ſuch a Revelation, it is manifeſt 

« it was not poſſible that the World could 

ever be effectually reformed : Ye may & 

« give over, faith Socrates t, all Hopes of 
« amending Mens Manners for the future, 
ce unleſs God be pleaſed to ſend you ſome other 
&« Perſon to inſtruct you. And whatever”, 
faith Plato, is ſet right, and as it ſooull 
« be, in the preſent evil State of the World, 
can be ſo only by the particular Interpyj 
« fion of God 4 

| Secondly, The next Enquiry to be made 
by the young Student is, whether God has 
actually revealed his Will to Man ſince the 
Creation. 

That God has made a Revelation of his 
Will to Mankind fince that Period, will ap- 
| Pear, if we conſider the following Particu- 
lars : 

1. The Obſervations already made con- 
cerning the Expediency and Neceſſity of a 
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Revelation. F 
2. The concurrent Senſe of the univerſal 17 
World with regard to this Particular: And, 1 % 

3. The Nature of thoſe Rites, and Cere- le 
monies that made up the principal Part of |] 
the old Pagan Worſhip, 4 


f Plato in Apol. Socratis. | 
g Plato de Republ. Lib. VI. 
FO 1. That 


hat 
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1. That God has revealed his Will to 
Mankind fince the Creation, will appear, if 
we conſider what has been already ſaid with 
regard to the Expediency and Neceſſity of a 
Revelation. From the foregoing Obſerva- 


tions it is evident that Mankind, before our 
E Saviour's Time, were ſunk into the loweſt 
| Degeneracy, and that nothing but a Revela- 
tion from Heaven could poſſibly have re&i- 
filed their Miſtakes, or recovered them from 


that State of Ignorance and Impiety into 
which they were fallen. Now is it conceiv- 


; able that a God of infinite Goodneſs would 
| ſuffer his Creatures to periſh in ſuch a de- 


plorable Caſe as this? Is it conceivable that 
he would leave the Workmanſhip of his 
own Hands deſtitute of all Hopes of Pardon, 


or Means of Amendment ? Is it not 21 5 0 


more conſiſtent with the Divine Attributes, to 


ſuppoſe that the Great Creator would con- 


trive ſome Method to fave his periſhing Crea- 
| tures, to recover them to a Senſe of their 
Duty, and reſcue them from Muſer) y and De- 


ſtruction? 
But this Point is argued with great Clear- 


| neſs by the learned and judicious Author of 


The Reaſonableneſs and Certainty of the Chri- 
lian Religion; for which Reaſon, I ſhall ſe- 
lect a Paſſage or two from him, and refer 


the Reader, for farther Satisfaction, to the 
Author himſelf ». b 


. Jenking's Reaſnablencs, Sc. Vol. I. Page 10. 
5 ; « Can 
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« Can we believe it (ſays he) conſiſtent 


cc with infinite Truth, never to maniteſt it. 


« ſelf in the World, but to ſuffer all Sorts of 
«© Men, of all Nations, to be expoſed to all 
e the Deſigns and Deluſions of Im poſtor, 
and of ſeducing and apoſtate Spirits, with- 
cout any ſufficient Means afforded them to 
« undeceive and reſcue themſelves ? Can 
« we ſuppoſe that a God of infinite Majeſty 
c and Power, and who is a zeal/ors Gil 
« and will not give his Honour to anither 
« ſhould ſuffer the World to be guilty of 
„ Idolatry, to make themſelves Gods of 
«© Wood and Stone; nay, to offer their Sons 
« and their Daughters unto Devils, and to 
« commit all manner of Wickedneſs in the 
„ Worſhip of their falſe Gods, and make 
« Murder and Adultery, and the worſt of 
« Vices, not only their Practice but their 
« Religion? Can we imagine that the true 
© God would behold all this, for fo many 
« Ages, among ſo many People, and pet 
„ not concern himſelf to put a ſtop to to 
much Wickedneſs, and to vindicate bis 
« own Honour, and reſtore the Senſe and 
Practice of Virtue upon Earth ? 

In the foregoing Obſervations, it is clearly 
proved, that Mankind have, in all Ages, 
had the greateſt Necetlity for a Revelation t 
direct and reform them; that the Philoio- 
phers themſelves taught abom inably wicked 
Doctrines, who yet. were the beſt Teach! 


and loftrutors of the Heathen Wor 1d, © Now 
90 W 


8 
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© we have no true Notion of God, if we 
« do not believe him to be a God of infi- 
« nite Power, Knowledge, Holineſs, Mercy 
« and Truth; and yet we may as well be- 
« lieve there 1s no God at all, as imagine 


« that a God of infinite Knowledge ſhould 


* 


| « take no notice of what is done here be- 


« low; that 7nfnite Power ſhould ſuffer it- 
« ſelf to be affronted and deſpiſed, without 
« requiring any Satisfaction; that 7nfinite. 


| « Holineſs ſhould behold the whole World 


« lie in Wickedneſs, and find out no Way 
« to remedy it; and that Superſtition and 
« Idolatry, and all the Tyranny of Sin and 
«® Satan, for ſo long a time, ſhould enſlave 
and torment the Bodies and Souls of Men, 
and there ſhould be no Compaſſion in 22- 
finite Mercy, nor any Care over an erro- 
* neous and deluded World in the God of 
Truth ?—How unreaſonable is it to enter- 
* tain ſach a Thought of Almighty God, 
infinite in Goodneſs and Mercy, as to ſuſpect 


F « that he would ſuffer Mankind to make 


themſelves as miſerable as they can, both 
in this World and the next, without dut- 
ting any ſtop to ſo fatal a Courſe of Sin 
and Miſery, or interpoſing any thing for 
their Direction, to ſhew them the Way to 


6 1 Deſtruction, and to obtain Happi- 
| © neſs? —It is plain then, that though we 


had never heard of ſuch a Thing as a Mi- 
racle, or a Prophecy, or of Revealed Re- 


cc 


1p ligion; yet, from the Conſideration of the 


00 . 
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State of the World, and the great Igno- 
« rance and Corruption of human Nature, 
« it would be reaſonable to expect that God 
„ ſhould ſome Way make known his Will 
« to Mankind; and we cannot reconcile it 
« to his Attributes, nor conceive how it 
c ſhould be conſiſtent with them, for him to 
« be an unconcerned Spectator of ſo much 
« Folly and Wickedneſs, without taking any 
„Care to remedy iti?” = 

It was upon theſe Confiderations that the 
wiſeſt Heathens thought they had good Rea- 
ſon to hope for a Revelation ; and, accord- 
ingly, a ſtrong Perſuaſion prevailed amongſt 


| 


them, that they ſhould one day be bleſtd il 
with that great Privilege, with a full Diſco- WF K. 
very of their Duty from God : For they con- (0 


ſidered the corrupted State of human Nature, 
they ſaw that Mankind were incapable ci- 
ther of knowing or doing their Duty as they 
ought; they farther acknowledged that none 
but God could rectify their Miſtakes or re- 
form their Practices; and from thence juſtly 
concluded, that God, in his due Time, would 
certainly do it. The Paſſages in Plato, to 
this Purpoſe, are quoted at large by Dr. 
Clarke, and need not be tranſcribed in this 
Place. The Uſe I would make of this Par- 
ticular is to ſhew, that Reaſon, pure un- 
biaſſed Reaſon, taught the very Heathens to 
believe that a Revelation was highly neceſ. 


i Jenkins's Reaſonableſs, Sc. Vol, I. Page 16, 
9 885 1 ſary; 
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| fary; that the corrupted State of Mankind 


| ſeemed to ſuffer, by ſuppoſing that God 
would omit any Method that was proper for 
the Reformation and Redemption of a miſe- 
E rable World. And ſhall we, after all this, 
doubt whether God has revealed his Will to 
EOS 7 - DE 

2. That God has made a Revelation of 
bis Will to Mankind, will farther appear, if 
ve conſider the concurrent Senſe of the uni- 
verſal World with regard to this Particular. 

It is remarkable, that not only Jews and 


Saviour's Time, there was ſcarce a People 
to be found upon Earth that were not per- 
and the other; that did not believe that the 


belief that ſo great a Regard was paid to the 
Heathen Oracles, that a public Proviſion was 


made for carrying on the Buſineſs of Divi- 


vation, for Sacrifices, and other Rites and 
Ceremonies in the Pagan Worſhip. It was 
upon the Belief of a Revelation, I ſay (as 
will be proved immediately) that theſe Rites 


and Ceremonies were in uſe amongſt the 
Heathens. Now, how ſuch a Belief ſhould 


univerſally prevail amongſt them, unleſs God 
had really revealed his Will to Mankind in 
[Ine earlieſt Ages of the World, is unimagi- 


E nable 


| required it; and that the Divine Attributes 


| Chriſtians, but Heathens, in all Ages, have 
believed a Divine Revelation, Before our 
ſuaded of an Intercourſe between this World 


| Gods, by various Means, gave them Intelli- 
| gence of Things to come, It was upon this 


* 
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nable to be conceiv'd, Could ſuch a general 
Perſuaſion have poſſibly been the Reſult f 
State- Policy or Priefi-craft ? If there never 
was any real Grounds for the Belief of; 
| Revelation, how came all the Prieſts and P-. 
liticians upon Earth to ſuppoſe that the 
World was to be deceiv'd into ſuch a Belief? MW 
If there never was a true, a divine Rey. / 
tion, how came they to think of gaining WW 0 
Credit by falſe and counterfeit ones? But 
this Particular has been taken notice of al. 
ready, and needs not be repeated, 
Such an univerſal Perſuaſion could proceed 
from nothing but a Cauſe proportion d to it 
Effect; but does the Policy or Invention di 
Prieſts or Legiſlators bear any Proportion to 
the extenſive Nature of this Notion ? Doe 
not the Univerſality of it evidently proe, 
that it had another Original beſides the Hu 
mour or Policy of Legiſlators? Had this 
Notion proceeded originally from Fancy ci 
Invention, can we ſuppoſe that the Fancy a 
Invention of every Law-giver, in every Age 
of the World, would have been conſtantly 
and uniformly the ſame? And if it could 
not be the Effect of Fancy or political In- 
vention, from whence could it poſſibly pro- 
ceed, but from the Cauſe that is here aſſign d 
In a word, ſuch an univerſal Belief could arik 
from nothing but an actual Revelation of the 
Divine Will to Mankind, in the firſt Agr 
˙ĩk⅛ͤnf᷑̃//Ä— 


3. That | : 
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| That God has made a Revelation of 
his Will to Mankind, is farther evident from 
the Nature of hols Rites and Ceremonies 
that made up the principal Part of the old 
| Pagan Worſhip. 
| The religious Regard that was paid the 
event h Day by the ancient Heathens, their 
Oracles, their Sacrifices, &c. are a manifeſt 
Proof, not only that they believed a Reve- 


' Ho 4 
1 lation, but that a Revelation was made to 
Mankind in the earlieſt Ages of the World: 
Por, otherwiſe, how could theſe Rites have 
: been ſo generally received amongſt them ? 
cCoold the Dictates of Reaſon have ſuggeſted 
the Uſe of them? Could Reaſen have taught 
them, that an Application to Oracles was a 
„ Means to appriſe them of Futurity, to give 
. them Intelligence of Things to come ? Could 


i, WE $eajon have taught them, that the ſlaying or 
burning of Beaſts would atone for Tranſ- 
„ eeſſions, or appeaſe the Anger of Omnipo- 
1 tence! Could Reaſon have taught them 
by that one Day was more ſacred than another? 
ua er that the Obſervation of the ſeventh Day 
lu. Nas a Service particularly acceptable to their 
ro. Cods? Now, if ſuch Notions and Methods 
Fr fot Worſhip could not poſſibly be the Re- 
rie N ſult of Reaſon, and yet were univerſal, it 

the Nevidently follows, that theſe Notions and; 

ors Methods of Worſhip muſt originally have 


been taught Mankind by ſome Revelation ” 
rom above. 


Q 2 A 
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A ſeptenary Revolution of Days was ge. 
verally obſerved by the ancient Heathens; 
and Nations that were ſunk into the groſſeſt 
Idolatry looked upon the jeventh Day a 
ſacred. Homer and Heſiod k, two of the old. 
eſt Pagan Writers in the World, expreſs 
call the ſeventh Day lego 1pap; and we are 
aſſured from Authors of unqueſtionable Ay. 
thority, that the Memory of the Creation 
was ſo far preſerved, not only amongſt th: 
old Greeks and 1talians, but the Celtæ and 
Indians, that they all meaſured their Time 
by Weeks, and paid ſome Regard to the /c 
venth Day l. Toſephus, in his Diſcourſe 
Contra Apion, is particularly full and clear to 
this Purpoſe : There is no City, fays he, 
Greek or Barbarian, in which the Cuſtom 
reſting on the Sabbath-day is not obſerved", 
Oracles likewiſe, and Divination, prevail 
ed throughout the whole Heathen World”, 
Whether, therefore, theſe religious Rites were 
carried on by the Cunning of deſigning Men, 
or whether the Perſons who gave out the 
oracular Reſponſes were acted upon by evi 
Spirits or Dæmons, is not material. If Oru- 
cles and Divination univerſally prevailed 4. 
mongſt the Heathens, and could not poſſibly 
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reſolt from the Dictates of Reaſon, it is ſuf- 
| ficient for our preſent Purpoſe. | 
| The fame may be ſaid of Sacrifices. If 
it appears from Hiſtory (ſays a learned 
[vie « that Sacrifices have been uſed all 
| « over the World, have ſpread as far, as uni- 
s yerfally amongſt Men, as the very Notions 
| « of a Deity ; if they were the firſt, the ear- 
| „lieſt Way of Worſhip in every Nation; 
gif we find them almoſt as early in the 
„World as Mankind upon the Earth, and 
dat the ſame time cannot find that Man- 
kind ever did, or could, by the Light of 
{© Reaſon, invent ſuch Notions of a Deity as 
* ſhould lead them to imagine this Way of 
; |« Worſhip to be a reaſonable Service; then 
| ve muſt neceflarily ſuppoſe that Sacrifices 
were appointed for ſome particular End 
and Purpoſe, and agree to what we find 
„in Moſes's Hiſtory, that there was a Re- 
vealed Religion in the Beginning of the 
e „ World.. 
| 3. The next Enquiry to be made by the 
| young Student is, whether the Doctrines and 
E hiſtorical Truths contained in the Old and 
New Teſtament, be that Revelation which 
God has made to Mankind, or not. 
| That theſe Sacred Writings are the Reve- 
| tion of God, has been clearly proved by 
| Everal eminent Scholars: 1 ſhall only ſelect 


— 
* 


97 
4 Ir 


* Shuckfor' Candle.” Vol. I. Page 90. See this Point 
{ult 2 argued by the Author of Revelation examined cu 
an, Vol. . 8 124, 125. 


a few 
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a few Obſervations to this Purpoſe from the 
beſt Writers, and refer the Reader, for fuller 
ſatisfaction, to the Authors themſelves. The 
Authors who have written upon this Subject, 
and whom I would chuſe to take notice of 
at preſent, are the following; | 
I. Stillingfleet's Origines Sacre. _ 
2. Jenkins's Reaſonableneſs and Certaint 
of the Chriſtian Religion. 

3. Blackhall's Sermons at Boyle's Lefure, 

4. Revelation examined with Candour, &c. 
 Stullingfleet's Origines Sacre is ſuch 1 
learned and laborious Performance, as few 
but the great Author had been equal to. [| 
is written with the utmoſt Strength of Ar- 
gument, and contains ſuch a Variety of uſe 
ful Learning as will deſerve the repeated Per: 
uſal of the young Student, The Intention df 
the Author was to obviate the Cavils of I,. 
dels and Deiſts, and to ſhew that the Sacred 
Writings have all the Marks of an authentic 
Hiſtory, of a Divine Revelation, that can be 


deſired. The Evidence he has produced for 
this Purpoſe is unexceptionable, as will be 


ſhewn immediately, 


I be general and moſt plauſible Pretence | 


for Infidelity, ſays he, are the following: 


1. That the Scripture Account of Thing 
is irreconcileable with the Hiſtories of ti 


moſt learned and ancient Heathens. 


2. That the Belief of the Scriptures is i. 


confiſtent with the Principles of Reaſon. 


3. Til 


* 
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z. That Philoſophy, without Revelation, is 


| the Origin of Things, 
| Theſe Poſitions he proves to be either 
groundleſs, or elſe quite foreign to the Pur- 


| cordingly, employs a diſtin&t Book in ob- 


1  viating each 

| As to the firſt, he ſhews that, upon Sup- 
poſition the Scripture Hiſtory is not to be 
c WF reconciled with the Accounts of Things gi- 
een us by the ancient Heathens; yet ſtill this 
ss no Argument why the Scriptures may not 
It be a very true and authentic Hiſtory, To 
. this Purpoſe he proves, that there is no man- 
fe. ner of Dependence upon the Hiſtories of the 


| Heathen Writers; that their oldeſt Accounts 
of Things are of a very late Date, in com- 


. pariſon of the Scripture Records; that, by 


rel the Confeſſion of their own Hiſtorians, they 


be that the pretended Antiquity of the Pheni- 
ior Wi clan, Agyptian, Chaldæan, and Gracian 
be Hiſtories, has not the leaſt Foundation to 
| ſupport it, and that their earlieſt Records 
nces WE are moſtly a confuſed Heap of idle and ro- 
: [FE nantic Tales, and often inconſiſtent with 
ing | each other. 
lle 


| Author endeavours to obviate, is, that zhe 
| Belief of the Scriptures is inconſiſtent with 
| the Principles of Reaſon. In Anſwer to this 


| ſuficient to give us @ ſatisfactory Account of 


| roſe for which they are alledged ; and, ac- 


are mere Fable, Fiction, and Uncertainty ; 


The ſecond Propoſition which this learned 


Q Poſition, 
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Poſition, after he has obſerved a Word or 
two, h en 

1. With regard to the Uſe and Advantage 
of committing Records to Writing ; and 


2. Concerning the Nature of moral Evi. 


dence, and_the Neceſſity of admitting ſuch 
Evidence for the Proof of Facts done at any 
Diſtance of Time; he proceeds to ſhew that 
we have as good Evidence for the Truth and 
| Inſpired Character of the Old and New Te- 
ſtament as can be expected. To this End 
he proves the following Propoſitions : 

1. That the Books of the Old and New 
Teſtament were actually written by their re- 
puted Authors. e | 
2. That the ſeveral Authors (beſides their 
Divine Commiſſion, which they gave full 
Proof of) were Perſons of undoubted Inte- 
grity, well acquainted with the Truth of 
what they wrote, and conſequently could 
neither be deceived themſelves, nor deceive 
others. ns 


The third Objection which this Author i 


conſiders, is, That Philoſophy, without Revi. 
lation, is ſufficient to give us a ſatisfaci) 


Account of the Origin of Things. His Ob- 


ſervations, in Anſwer to this Poſition, ate 
learned and copious. Should I pretend to 


tranſcribe the Purport of what he has ſaid 


upon the Occaſion, it would neceſſarily mate 


my Remarks too tedious. I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, therefore, that, after he has ſhewn the 
Mejaical Hiſtory to be perfectly confi 

„„ „ With 
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| with the Reaſon of Things, to be recon- 


cileable with the beſt Antiquity, and to con- 
tain no Notion, no hiſtorical Truth or Do- 
Arine but what is worthy the Divine Being; 
he then proves that the Accounts, which the 


| Heathen Writers have given of the Origin 
| of Things, differ widely from each other; 
and that wherever they contradict the Hiſtory 


of Moſes, they have not the leaſt Founda- 


| tion to ſupport them, but are evidently falſe, 
| fabulous, or abſurd. | 


But the Objection is, That Philoſophy, 


without Revelation, is ſufficient to give us a 


| /atisfatory Account of the Origin of Things. 
| If this Aſſertion be true, then the ancient 
| Heathen Philoſophers, who were unacquaint- 
ed with a Revelation, muſt have been able, 
| by the mere Strength of Reaſon, to have gi- 
| ven a conſiſtent Account of the Creation of 
the Univerſe, of the Origin of Evil, and other 
| material Facts and Circumſtances that muſt 
| be ſuppos'd to have happen'd in the firſt 
| Ages of the World. The learned Author 
| above-mentioned, therefore, in order to ſhew 
| that this Objection is abſolutely groundleſs, 


not only proves that the Hiſtories of the 


| Heathens, in theſe reſpects, are idle, fabu- 
| lous, and abſurd, but that the few Truths 
| which appear amongſt their numerous Fables 


and Romances, were evidently derived from 


? Stillingflcer's Orig. Sacre, Lib. III. Cap 5. 


* 
— ——— 


ſome Tradition they had of the Revelation 
recorded in the Sacred Hiſtory ? To this 
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End he ſhews in ſeveral Inſtances, that where 
the ſacred and prophane Stories ſeem to differ 
the Reſemblance is ſtill ſo great, that the 
latter, when ſtript of their Mythological Dif. 
guiſe, appear to have been plainly borrow'd 
from the former. Thus has this great Scho- 
lar made the very Fables of the Heathen; 
ſerviceable to his main Deſign, and from their 
own Hiſtories of Things prov'd the Divine 

Authority of the ſacred Writings, 
And indeed if we duly conſider the Force 
of this Argument, it will appear to be an 
_ undeniable Proof of the divine Character of 
the Moſaic Hiſtory. For it muſt be remem- 
bered, that in the foregoing Pages, it isprov'd 
not only that a Revelation was highly neceſ- 
ſary, but that God actually reveal'd his Will 
to Mankind, in the early Ages of the World. 
One Argument that is particularly urged for 
the Proof of this Point is drawn from the 
Nature of thoſe Rites and Ceremonies, which 
made up the principal Part of the old Pagan 
Worſhip. From the Nature and univerſal 
Practice of ſeveral religious Inſtitutions a- 
mongſt the Heathens, particularly their Sacri- 
 fices, their Oracles and their Obſervation of 
the ſeventh Day, it is ſhewn that there muſt 
originally have been a Revelation made with 
Regard to theſe Inſtitutions, it being im- 
poſſible, that they ſhould fo univerſally have 
prevail'd throughout the heathen World by 
any other Means. Now, if the Practice ot 
theſe Inſtitutions could not poſſibly — 
from 
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| from any other Cauſe but a Revelation, 
| and if we have all the Reaſon imaginable 
| to believe that the Heathens deriv'd the Uſe 
and Practice of them from ſome Knowledge 
| or Tradition they had of the Revelation re- 
corded in the Moſaical Hiſtory, then it evi- 
| dently follows, that the Revelation contain'd 
in the Moſaical Hiſtory, muſt be that Reve- 
| /ation, which God made to Mankind in the 
early Ages of the World, This, therefore, 
| being ſo clear a Proof for the authentich, the 
inſpir d Character of the Hiſtory of Moſes, 
I ſhall beg leave to purſue the Argument, and 
| ſhew that the moſt remarkable Accounts of 
Things given us by the Heathens, their re- 
| ligious Inſtitutions, their Manner of ſacrificing, 
their Notzons of Oracles, of the Seventh Day, 

of the Flood, of the Confuſion of Languages, 
and other hiſtorical FaQts, were evidently bor- 
 row'd from the Hiftory of Moſes, or from 
| ſome Tradition they had of that Revelation 
before it was committed to Writing. But as 
a proper Conſideration of this particular muſt 


neceſſarily interrupt my Deſign too much, 


I ſhall defer it at Preſent, and beg leave to 
place my Obſervations of this Kind in a di- 
E ſtint Diſſertation at the End of this /econd 
Volume. 1 

Fenkinss Reaſonableneſs and Certainty 
of the Chriſtian Religion, is an uſeful Per- 


tormance, and writ with Spirit and Perſpicu- 


ity. Here the Student will ſee the Argu- 


ments for a Revelation thrown into a beau- 
Tg 711... 


T3 
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tiful Light, and urg'd with a peculiar Force 
of Reaſoning. The Neceſſity of a reveal | 
Religion is here prov'd from the Notion of 
a ſupreme Being and the corrupted Stare if 
human Nature. The Authority of the 0% 
and New Teſtament is likewiſe ſupported by 
Evidence, that nothing but downright Igno- 
rance, or Atheiſm can ſtand out againſt, Up- 
on Suppoſition there is a God, this Author 
clearly proves, that it was highly neceflary 
he ſhould reveal his Will to his Creatures 
and reſcue them from Sin and Miſery, Upon 
the ſame Suppoſition he proceeds to ſhey, 
that the Old and New Teſtament is that Re- 
velation which God has made to Mankind, 
To this End he enquires into the Manner, 
how a divine Revelation may be ſuppos'd to 
be promulg'd, and conſiders the Evidence 
that is neceſſary to give it an 2nſpþir'd Cha- 
rafter, Theſe particulars being premisd, 
he ſhews that the Revelation contain'd in 
the Old and New Teſtament was made know 
to Mankind in a Manner perfectly conſiſtent 
with the Nature ofa Divine Revelation; that 
its Publication was attended with indiſputa- 
ble Miracles, and its Authority ſupported with 
all the Evidence that any Religion can poſſibly 
receive in Proof of its Divinity; that it con- 
tains no Doctrine, no Precept, but what 1 
pure and holy, what is worthy the /uprem? 
Being and exactly conſiſtent with the molt 
perfect Notions that can be conceiv'd of the A 
divine Attributes. This Author's Manner of We 
Fo ; Writing 
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| Writing is eaſy, flowing, and ſignificant. His 


| Chapter upon the Promulgation of the Will 
of God in the firſt Ages of the World is writ 
| with particular Strength and Vivacity, and 


| contains ſuch a Variety of learn'd and judi- 
| cious Obſervations, as will deſerve the re- 


| peated peruſal of the young Scholar. 


Biſhop Blackhall's Sermons at Boyle's Le- 


: ture are chiefly employ'd in vindicating the 


— ä 
e n 
9 n * 


Authority of the New Teſtament, After 
ſome Obſervations upon the Sufficiency of a 


ſtanding Revelation in General, he proceeds 


to ſhew that the Writings of the New Te/- 


tament have all the Characters of a divine 


Revelation imaginable; that they are a com- 
plete Rule for Practice, and enforce Obedi- 


| ence by the ſtrongeſt Motives that can be 
| contrived to awe or allure the Behaviour of 
Mankind; in a Word, that no Revelation 


could poſſibly come atteſted with better Evi- 
E dence; no, not if it was publiſh'd by a 


7 7 o 
PDE oy OTE FOR N 
r 


Meſſenger ſent immediately from the other 
World for that Purpoſe. This Author's 


Manner of writing and reaſoning is plain and 


eaſy, ſtrong and concluſive. 


Revelation examin'd with Candor was like- 


wiſe writ with an Intention to vindicate the 


Honour and Authority of the ſacred Mri— 
lings, and is perhaps inferior to nothing of 


the Kind, that this Age has produced. It 
recommended in this Place, upon the Ac- 
| count of the peculiar Manner in which the 


Author has treated the Subject. The young 


Student 
3 
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Student will here fee the internal Evidence 
for the Truth of the ſacred Writings parti. 
cularly inſiſted upon; that is, he will here 
ſee their inſpir d Character prov'd and eſta- 
bliſh'd upon Evidence that ariſes from the 
Nature of Facts related in the /acred Ir; 
tings themſelves, The ingenious Author had 
obſerv'd that two things mainly infiſted upon 
in the Writings of Infidels were, 
1. That Revelation never was neceſſary; and, 


2. That the Revelations pretended to be 


laid down in the Scriptures are loaded with 
Abſurdities. ge 
In Anſwer to the firft of theſe Poſitions he 
has ſhewn that Revelation, with Regard to 
ſeveral Inſtances mentioned in the Moſaical 
Hiſtory, was neceflary in the utmoſt fup- 
pos'd Perfection of human Nature. That 
the firſt Man muſt have been taught many 
Things in Order to make him capable of 
anſwering the End of his Being ; that he 
muſt have been told what was proper Food 
for him; and what were the Uſes of the ſe- 
veral Creatures manifeſtly deſign'd for his 
Benefit; that he muſt have been endow 
with the Gift of Language; that otherwiſe 
it had been a conſiderable Time before he 
could have attain'd to the Knowledge of thelc 
Things; that during his State of Ignorance 
he muſt have been very unhappy for Want 
of knowing the Uſe of the ſeveral Creatures 
_ defign'd for his Service, and been liable to 
be deſtroyed by improper Food ; and, what 


5 
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| is as great an Abſurdity as either, that the 

| Organs of Speech, (with which he is evi- 
| dently endow'd) muſt have been created for 
| no End or Purpoſe; in ſhort, upon Suppoſi- 


at his Creation, this Author has ſhewn, that 
| he muſt have been made incapable of Hap- 
| pineſs or any long Subſiſtence, and conſe- 
| quently in a worſe Condition than the brutal 
World. Now, if Revelation was neceſſary in 


its Degeneracy? 


| has clearly acquitted the Revelations recorded 
| by Moſes of all Abſurdities, and ſhewn that 
they are the wiſeſt and beſt (as far as we can 
judge of Things) that the Almighty could 
have made to his Creatures; that God's Me- 


| ever ridicul'd by Infidels) are in every In- 
| ſtance perfectly conſiſtent with the divine 


| Hiſtory are either ſo far conformable to the 
by ſuch concurrent Teſtimonies of Antiquity, 


the Truth of them. 

Should I pretend to deſcend to particulars, 
[1 muſt neceſſarily make my Remarks too 
tedious, The Reader will be pleaſed to 2 
| | | tne 


tion God did not reveal ſome Things to Man 


the utmoſt ſuppos d Perfection of human 
Nature, how much more neceſſary, as the 
| fame elegant Author argues, muſt it be in 


In Reply to the ſecond Poſition, this Author 


| thods of dealing with our firſt Parents (how- 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs; that all the conſi- 
| derable Facts mentioned in the Moſaical 
| Reaſon and Truth of Things, or elſe confirm'd 


| that Scepticiſm itſelf may be defied to diſpute 
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the Revelation of the Almighty vindicated in 
ſo beautiful a Manner in the Author himſelf 
An Author of ſuch diſtinguiſh'd Qualificati. 
ons conducts an Argument with that Clear. 
| neſs of Reaſoning, with that Propriety and 
Force, of Expreflion, that every Period car 
ries a Kind of Self-Evidence with it, and 
gives a ſenſible Pleaſure to a thinking Mind, 
Few Writers are obſerv'd to excel the reſt 
of the World in more than one Faculy, 
When, therefore, Vit and Good Senſe, when 
Vivacity and Judgment are found united in 
the ſame Perſon in any eminent Degree, they 
neceſſarily conſtitute a Genius above the com- 
mon Size, and give a maſterly Turn to hiz 
Way of Writing. To apply this Remark to 
the Author I am ſpeaking of would be need!:(; 
He treats a Subject in that fine Manner, with 
that Spirit and Perſpicuity, with that / 
and Strength of Argument, as is manifeitly 
above the Reach or Imitation of common 
Candeities.: 5! 5 
However, tho' this Author's Beauties and 
Excellencies are above the general Imitation, 
yet they are too obvious not to be diſcern 
by Perſons of the leaſt Attention. They 
who have no great Skill in Drawing can 
eaſily diſcover a Picture that is exquilitely 
fine, and are often ſenſibly affected at the 
Sight of it. The Pen of this noble Writer 
has much the ſame Influence upon his Res- 
ders. FS . 5 


His 
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| His Compoſitions are finiſh'd with ſuch 
Delicacy, with ſuch ſurpriſing Strokes of na- 
Fa Elegance, that, like maſterly Pieces of 
painting, they are immediately pronounc'd 
E thoſe who ſee them to be excellent. 

This beautiful Author, therefore, with the 


Wcly recommended to the careful Peruſal of 
pc young Student. 

4. The next Enquiry to be made by the 
Houng Student is, Whether there is any other 
| pel1g10us Sy/tem beſides that contain'd in the 
o and New Teſtament, that has real Pre- 


ien. Now, if there be any ſuch Religion, 
i muſt be either /ome Syſtem amongſt the Pa- 


s to the Fewiſh Religion, we acknowledge it 
to be divine; we acknowledge that God re- 


Ireal'd it to Mankind by Moſes and the Pro- 


q Etament; but then we ſay, that this In- 


1 tion Was partly of a temporary Nature, 
„d defign'd by Gop himſelf as an Intro- 

0 NOM to Chriſtianity, not as a laſting Rule 
3! 4 Standard for the Practice of Mankind; that 

n t was calculated for a peculiar People, „ in- 

ly ended to bring about the nobler Deſigns of 

he Providence ; that for this Reaſon it was blond 

er [ d with typical and ceremonial Rites, neceſ— 
a- 


Ito point out the Privileges of the King- 
Pm of Chriſt; that when Chriſt ſhould come, 
| Was to nave an End; and that, accordingly, 

R 5 when 


115 


Ire others before mentioned are particu- - 


done to the Character of a Divine Reve- 


| ln Morld, or elſe that of Mohammed. F or, 


7 bels; and that it is contain'd in the O/d. 
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when the Goſpel of our Redeemer was pub. 
liſh'd, the Jewiſb Polity was diſſolv'd, and 
the Chriſtian Religion alone obligatory upon 
Mankind. 1 
On the other Hand, the Jes tell us, thy 
the Meſſiah, the Redeemer of Mankind, is ng 
as yet come into the World; that no Perfor 
that hath appear'd upon Earth, hath «x 
come up to the Character of the Meſſi} 
foretold and deſcribed in the Writings d 
Moſes and the Prophets, and, conſequently, 
that the Law of Moſes is {till in Force. The 
proper Enquiries, therefore, to be made bythe 
young Student under this Head are, 
1. Whether there is any religious Siſter 
to be found amongſt the Pagan World, thi 
hath Pretenſions to a divine Original; 
2. Whether the Religion of Mohammed his 
any Title to ſuch a ſacred Character; 
3. Whether the Meſſiab be already come 
into the World; and whether Jeu Chrijt wa 
the Meſſiah foretold and deſcribed in th: 
Law and the Prophets. Ws) 
But before he enters upon theſe Enquiriez 
it may not be amiſs to lay down ſuch Marks 


and Characters, as may enable him to diſtin; 
ouiſh between a divine Revelation and ont” 


that is barely pretended to be ſuch, 


1. Then, a Divine Revelation may reaſu#in 
ably be preſum'd to be of great Antiqui1) ih... 


This appears from what has been obſerv'd 


already, In the foregoing Pages it is cleath 1 


prov'd, that a Revelation was end # 
| alll 
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fiſt corrupted Man in the Diſcharge of his 
WW Duty; and that we can't ſuppoſe infinite 
| Goodneſs would leave him deſtitute of all 
Hopes of Pardon, or Means of Amendment. 
Now, if a Revelation was neceſſary; if the 
L Goodneſs of God and the Degeneracy of Man- 
kind requir'd it, then it is highly unreaſonable 

to imagine that God would let them be long 

without it. We can't ſuppoſe that he would 
ſuffer the World to continue any conſiderable 

Time in a State of Sin, of Ignorance and Cor- 

Eruption, without taking ſome Care to reme- 
dy it 9, 1 

| 1 It is neceſſary that a Divine Revelation 
ſcauld be fully promulg'd and publiſh'd to the 
Marld. Without Promulgation it cannot poſ- 


| 4 Tfit ſhould be objected, that Chriſtianity is a Religion of 
ro great Antiquity, on the other Hand it muſt be remember'd 
| tha: Chriſtianity is almoſt as old as the Creation. Chriſtianity 
| commenced with the Doctrine of a Redemption, and conſe- 
Wo BW quently was as ancient as the Promiſe made to our firſt Parents, 
the etre Seed that ould bruiſe the Serpent's Head. | 
but if this Mark or Characteriſtic (viz. that a Divine Rewe— 
| ation 15 reaſonably preſum'd to be of great Antiquity ) ihould be 
Ties liable to real Exceptions, yet ill it is not material; it cannot 
ark (pollibly affect the Chriſtian C.:uſe, or give any Advantage to 
the Mohammedan or Pagan Sviteras. The Mohammedan as well 
J Pagan Syſtems are excluded any Preteniions to a Divine 
obe Orginal by Marks or CharaReriftics, that are liable to no 

Exception. : | 
The Pagan Religions contain'd Doctrines unworthy the 
aſa Almighty, and abſolutely inconſiſtent with the ſundamental Laws 
uit) of Reafon ; and the Mobammedan Syſtem was to far from 

bein confirm'd by Miracles, that it was obtruded upon the 
World by Force, by Barbarity, by Lying, by Artigce and 
each other Methods as were manifeſtly inconſiſtent with the 
Honour and Goodneſs of the Almighty, and conſequently can 
hae no Claim to an inſpir'd Character. | 


„ ſbly 


— 
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ſibly have the Nature of a Law, nor, con- 


ſequently, anſwer the Ends for which a Re. 
velation muſt be deſign'd. 

3. A Divine Revelation that is communi. 
cated to the World by Man, and not immedi. 
ately by God Himel, ought to be attended wit) 
mndiſputable Miracles or Prophecies, or bi, 
Without ſome ſuch Evidence, it is impoſ. 
{ible to diſtinguiſh between Divine Revelaticy 
and Impoſture. „„ 
4. A Divine Revelation ought to contain 

ſuch Deoftrines and Precepts, and ſuch alin, 
as are conſiſtent with the Divine Attribute, 
and the fundamental Truths of natural Rel. 
gion This I preſume is too evident to need 
Proof; it being vaſtly abſurd to ſuppoſe, thi 
God would make a Revelation of his Will 
inconſiſtent with his own Attributes or with 
the Law that he has implanted on the Minds 
of every rational Creature. 

Theſe then being manifeſtly the Charafer 
of a Divine Revelation, the young Student 
may now proceed to enquire, whether there 
is any Religious Syſtem amongſt the Heathen 
World that has Pretenſions to ſuch an Or- 
ginal. And here he need only conſult one df 
the eminent Authors abovemention'd, * wht 
has conſider'd the Point with great Judgment, 
and ſhewn that there is not a religious Pro- 
feſſion amongſt the Heathens that has the 
leaſt Claim to a Divine or inſþir'd Character. 


r Jenkin's Reaſonableneſs &c. of the Chr. Religion. 
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To this End he has prov'd, that there is 720 
| S1/em amongſt them that has any one ſingle 
Mark of a Divine Revelation belonging to it; 
ume that has the leaſt Pretenſions to Ati 
Uuity, in compariſon of the Moſaical Religion; 
Inne that was ever promulz'd in a proper 
Manner; none that was ever confirm'd, or 
pretended to be confirm'd, by real Miracles 
lor Prophecies; none but what teaches ſome 
Doctrines that are manifeſtly 7p7ous and ab- 
ard, that are inconſiſtent with the Divine 
Attributes, and the plain Dictates of uncor- 
[opted Reaſon. : 
The only Argument that can be ofler'd in 
IF:vour of the religious Syſtems of the Hea- 
Ithens, is drawn from the Reſponſes of their 
Pacles, which were thought to foretell fu- 
ture Things; and from ſome extraordinary 
Events, not unlike Miracles, that are reported 
to have happen'd amongſt them. It may 
Pot be 1mproper, theretore, in this Place to en- 
Iquire into the Nature of the Heathen Oracles 
End Miracles, and ſee whether they are any 
Proof of the Divine Character of the Heathen 
Religions. 
½. Then, the Oracles of _ . will 
appear to be no Proof of the Divine Autho- 
pity of any of the religious Syſtems amongſt 
them, if we confider the following Particu- | 
ars: | 
i The 8 and Origin of theic 8 
4 nd the Inſtruments or "Perſons, that were 
Foncern'd in the Management of them. 


To R 3 2dly, 
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2dly, The ambiguous, the uncertain, and 
impious Nature of ſeveral of their Reſpon. 
ſes. 
3dly, The manifel Diſrepute they fell in 
to about the Time of our bleſſed Lord's Na. 
tivity ; and the utter Ceſſation of them upon 
the Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in the fe- 
veral Parts of the World. 
As to the Riſe and Origin of the Heathen 
Oracles, the Opinions of Writers, with Re. 
gard to this particular, are in ſome Reſpect 
different. The /earned and ingenious Auth 
of the Hiſtory of the Heavens has given u 
ſomething new and extremely curious upon 
the Subject, which perhaps may not be unac- 
ceptable to the Reader. 
He derives every Branch of a from 
one and the ſame Root; he endeavours to 
ſhew that the ſame Miſtake gave Birth not 
only to the Gods and Goddefles of the Hew 
thens, but likewiſe to their Divination, Ai 
guries and Oracles; that the Heathens neitbe 
borrow' d their religious Ulages from the H. 
brews, nor the Hebrews from them. As tt 
[Diſcoveries or rather ingenious Conjectures of 
this excellent Writer are declar'd to be mad 
with no other Intention than to do Honour t0 
true Religion, we are in Charity oblig' t 
believe him*; '; and as they have been — 
wit 

A Writer, of great En and uncommonAbilitics, # 1 
to think that the Hi/tory of the Heavens was writ with no ge ; 


Velign. Ihe tccret Drift, ſays he, of all his extravagin 


| Notions 15 evident enough. The . have jon 
A char 


D 
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with the greateſt Applauſe by the learned 
World, it may not be amiſs to give the Rea- 
der a Specimen of them. 


cc He 


| * charg'd the Saint-worſhip of the Papiſis with the ſame Kind 
of Idolatry, that the Pagans were guilty of in their Hero- 
b © Worſhip, This, without Doubt, our Author thought to ener- 
vate, by pretending there was properly no ſuch Thing as 
E © Hero-worſhip a mongſt the Pagans; but that the Idolatry 
6 ſo called conſiſted in the Worſhip of Deities of their own 
Creation.“ The Divine Legation of Moſæs, Vol. 2. Page 204. 

| If this Remark be juſt, it is not improperly laid before the 
ung Student, it being highly neceſſary he ſhould be apprized 
ef thoſe artful Methods which ſome Writers take to reconcile 
s to the Principles and Worſhip of a corrupt Communion. 

| But the learned Author of the Divine Legation, &c. goes 
E farther, and ſeems to think that the Hilory of the Heawens is a 
nere Romance. To this End he lays down the two follow- 
© ing Propoſitions as undoubted Truths, vz. 

| © That the idolatrous Worſhip of the heavenly Bodies 


Things, and NH 5 . | 
| © That the Country Gods of all the Pagan Nations were 


% Mankind at large had procur'd them divine Honours ;” 
Ward from hence he concludes that the Syſtem advanc'd in 
the Hiffory of the Heawens is groundleſs, and the Reſult 
Wo! mere Invention. But is the H:/ory of the Heawens ab- 
ſclutely irreconcileable with theſe Propoſitions? Does the 
Aublor ſay that the Influence, which the heavenly Bodies 
bave on this ſublunary World, was never the Occaſion of their 


„ 0 being worſhip'd ? Or does he deny that dead Men amongſt the 
ads Tagan were deified ? No; he only ſays that the f, and car- 


% Laolatry in the World was owing to the Cauſe that he has 


Niere originally intended as ſymbolic Directions to apprize 


vl em of the Time of Harveſt, of the Inundation of the Nile, 
LO E. And is it poſſible that what he has ſaid upon the Subject 
witl en be meer Fable and Fifion ? Is it poſlible, upon ſuch a Sup- 


bl. 5 | ; | 4 | 
ber * good in ſo many different Inſtances? That the Hebrew 
0 (000 ' or ds ſhould fo exactly anſwer to the Names and Characters 


| 5 
KR 4 come 


aroſe from the viſible Influence they have on ſublunary 


dead Men deified, whoſe Benefits to their fellow Citizens or 


etignd; to the Miſtakes of Mank ind about thoſe bigures, which 


enden, that the Rule by which he interprets Autiguity ſhould. 


el the Heathen Gods and Goddeſſes, and at the fame "Time 
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He tells us, that the many odd Figures 
« of Birds and Beaſts and Men, which we 
« find amongſt the Ægyptian Monuments, 
had originally a very inoffenſive Meaning; 
that they were not Idols, but only Images, 
or an hieroglyphical Language intended 
to repreſent the different Seaſons of the 
Year and apprize the Inhabitants of g 
« of the Time of Harveſt, of the Irvndation 
« of the Nile, and other particulars, which 
their common Safety oblig'd them to 
ce know. „„ „ 


cc 
cc 
"6 
cc 


cc 


ec 


come up to the full Meaning of thoſe ſymbolic Images, which, | 
he ſays, were miſtaken for thoſe Gods and Goddeſſes ? et 
poſſible, upon ſuch a Suppoſition, that this Author could | ve 
been able fo clearly to account for the Deſign of the moit add 
and monſtrous Figures imaginable ? Figures made up of 
| Parts of different Animals, of Men, Beaſts, Birds, «4 almot 
all Kinds of created Beings ? Theſe Circumſtances, I «wn, ap- 
pear to me to be a ſtrong Proof, that the Hi/!ory of te He 
dens is not merely a Romance. > 
And yet, if I amrightly inform'd by a learned Friend, thi 
Author's Syſtem has no very good Foundation to Iuppoit . 
One Thing is certain; the only Method to overthrow it e 


fectually muſt be by ſhewing, | = 
1. That the Names, which are now given to the Signs 0! 
the Zodiac were of a much more modern Date than tl.1 Autii! 
ſuppoſes. | Be ET 
2. That thoſe Signs when firſt inſtituted had not on'y 01 f 
Names, but Names that had a quite d. ferent Meaning from 
thoſe, by which they are now call'd. | 
3. That there was Idolatry in the World before there wer 
any Conſtellations technically form'd and deſcrib'd ; and 
4. That the Meaning of thoſe ſtrange Figures rejreiented al 
explain'd in the Hiſfory of the Heavens can be accounted idt 
another Way, Were theſe particulars once prov'd (and an 
well aſſur'd the Taſk is not difficult) the Author's whole >) + 
muſt fall to the Ground. | 


« Th 
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This Author farther obſerves, that“ theſe 
« Figures, which were only an hieroglyphi- 
« cal Language, pointing out the Seaſons, &c. 


« were in Proceſs of Time miſtaken for the 
« real Images of Birds, Beaſts and Men, who 


| © were ſuppoſed to foretel and apprize the 


« Agyptians of Things which were ſervice- 


| « able to their Well-being; that they were 
| « at length deified for their! imaginary good 


Services; that they were worſhipp'd and 


| applied to by Mankind, as Beings proper to 


„give them Intelligence of Futurity.” To 
theſe Miſtakes, he thinks, Oracles ow'd 


| their Riſe. 
« All and every one of the Ægyptian Fi- 


05 gures (ſays he) were eſtabliſh'd 2 to pro- 


| « claim the Feaſts and Works to come. When 
c they were become ſo many Gods, all theſe 


« Deities had the Privilege of foretelling fu- 
* ture Events; whence it happen'd, accord- 


ing to Herodotus, that Jupiter, Minerva, 


Apollo, Diana, Mars, and, above all, Latona, 
© pronounc'd Oracles to the Agyptians. The 
% Oracle of Latona became the moſt nota- 


| © ble, becauſe really Latona being originally 


no other than the 1jis, half Woman, half 
Lizard, or the Virgin Erigone Ted to 
« a Lizard's Body, to mark out the exact 


was the moſt conſulted of any Figure. 


All Eyes were fix'd upon this Meaſure, 
They addreſs' d to Latona every Day and 


— 2 


Height of the Encreaſes of the Nile, ſhe 


H every Hour. When ſhe was at laſt made 


cc 


amongſt the Signs of the Zodiac. This is 


cc 
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a Goddeſs, the People who conſulted her 


e imagin'd that ſhe knew every Thing. 
This Author goes farther, and offers ſome 


Reaſons to prove that the Oracles of the Sibyl, 
of Ammon, and Apis, were introduc'd into 


the Heathen Worſhip, and ſprung from the 
ſame Source. To this Purpoſe he has ſhewn, 


that the Names given to the Signs of the 


Zodiac were intended to diſtinguiſh, from 


Month to Month, what happens on the 


Earth, in the ſeveral Viciſſitudes of the Sun 


cc 


cc 


cc 
Cc 
cc 
cc 
ec 


T 


(c 


ec 


cc 


cc 


t The Hiftory of the Heavens, Vol. I. Page 227. 


throughout the Year. 


« The eaſtern Nations, ſays he, knew no- 
thing of Gemini, or the two Brothers, Caſtor 
and Pollux, whom the Greeks rank'd third 


confirm'd by Herodotus, who informs us 


© that the Agyßtians knew not the Divoſcuri, 


or the Names of theſe two Brothers, They 


were two Kids who fill'd that Place in the 


ancient Sphere, or in the Zodiac of the 
primitive Times. Why then were the 
three Aſteriſims, which the Sun goes through 
in the Spring, call'd the Ram, the Bull 
and the #vo Kids? | 

« [It is a Piece of that profound Wiſdom, 
which has a watchful Eye over the Wants 
of Man, that, in order to facilitate the Mul- 
tiplication of the Herds and Flocks, from 
which he derives his chief Subſiſtence, the 
Mothers are commonly with young to- 


ce wards. 
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« wards the End of Autumn. By this Cau- 


« tion, the Repoſe of Winter is beneficial 


1. both to the Mother and the little one. If 


| « ſhe brings forth during the cold Seaſon, the 
| « little one is kept warm under the Mother. 


« Tt thrives afterwards during the mild Wea- 


« ther, and its Limbs gather Strength as the 


Heat encreaſes. The firſt produc'd are 


« the Lambs; then come the Calves; the 


Kids generally fall the laſt, By this Means 


« the Lambs, being pretty luſty, may follow 
« the Ram to the Field, at the Beginning of 
« the fine Weather. The Calves and Kids 
« take the Air in their Turn, and increaſe 
| © the Flock. We eaſily apprehend that the 
E © Ancients characteriz'd the Paſlage of the 
sun under the three Conſtellations of the 


„Spring, by giving the Names of the three 


Animals, new Troops whereof ſucceſſively 


*© arrive during the Spring, and which, being 


« faleable, begin to contribute to the Riches 


„of Mankind, If two Kids are plac'd in- 
« {ſtead of one among the vernal Signs, it is 
*© becauſe the Goat commonly brings forth 


© two Kids rather than one, and, to ſupply 
them with Subſiſtence, is provided with 


* an Abundance of Milk in Proportion 10. 


her Fecundity. 
The Fury of the Lion was very fit to 
e repreſent that of the Sun, when it leaves 


| © the Sign Cancer. The Maid, which is 
| © ſeen after the Lion, bearing a handful of 
Ears of Corn, very naturally repreſents the 

_ cutting 
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cc 
ec 
ce 
ce 
cc 

cc 


cc 
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cc 
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cc 
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cc 
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cc 


cc 
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ce 
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a 


cutting down of the Crops, which they 
uſually finiſh about that time f. It would 
be impoſſible better to point out the Equz- 
lity of Days and Nights, which the Sun 
brings on at the Equinox, than by giving 
the Stars, under which he then paſſes 
the Name of the Balance, * 


« The autumnal Diſeaſes, which come on 
as the Sun recedes, were characterized by 


the Scorpion, which leaves its Sting and 
Venom behind it. The Chace which the 
Ancients made of wild Beaſts, at the Fall 
of the Leaf, could never have been marked 
out more properly than by a Man armed 
with an Arrow or a Club. Aquary has a 
palpable Analogy with the Rains of the 
Winter; and the Fiſbes bound together, 
or catched in a Net, indicated Fiſhing, 


which is excellent at the Approach of 


Spring. | 


« In this Account the Reader will obſerve 


that Virgo, or the Maid, bearing a Hand- 
ful of Ears of Corn, repreſents the ga- 
thering the Crops. Now Harveſt, ſays 
this Author, has always been the great 
Object of the Deſires and Attention of all 


They take great Care never to cut down the Corn before : 


looks of a warm and reddiſh Colour : 


 Rubicunda ceres medio ſucciditur &ſtu. 


The Name of Erigone, which this Maid goes by, perfect) 

agrees with the Ears they put in her Hand. That Name, 
in the Eaſt, ſignified the red Colour & N Ergone, Das. 
v. 7. It is then the Time of the Harveſt, which the Ancients 
had a mind to characteriſe by the Virgin, or by the reddening 


Ear, which they put in the Hand of a young oleaning Maid. 


% Nations 


6 


el Corn, Spica rubeſeers. 
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ö '« Nations. In order to regulate the ma- 


« nuring of their Lands, their ploughing, 
« ſowing, and the other Operations of Con- 


| « cern to the Bulk of Society, Men had 
| « their Eyes fixed on the Virgin that bears 
( the Ear of Corn, and which is the Mark 


« of the Time of Harveſt, They obſerved 
« how far the Sun was remote from it, and, 
« on this Account, they generally uſed to 


[ « ſay, that they muſt conſult and have Re- 


« courſe to the Virgin; a Language as rea- 


« ſonable as the Practice expreſſed by it 


« They at firſt gave this Conſtellation the 


| „Name of Shiby! Ergona *, the reddening 
Ear of Corn; becauſe it is exactly the Cir- 


« cumſtance — 1 which Men wait to begin 


| « their Harveſt, and becauſe their Crop ri- 


« pens when the Sun draws near this Col- 


| « ſection of Stars. 


* hey afterwards called it ſometimes 72 


© by], ſometimes Erigone. This Name Eri- 


gone, rendered in Greet by that of Ery- 
* thra, which correſponds to it, and ſignifies 
red, gave Birth to the Erythraan Sibyl. 


There was certainly an Advantage in con- 


„ ſulting her; and her Anſwers were very 


| {© juſt to regulate the Husbandry, ſo long as 


„ the was taken for what ſhe was, that is, 


for a Cluſter of Stars under which the 


« Sun placed himſelf. at the time which 


| c t From 1 31560 or my Shibbolet, Spice 3 and 
E ir 


om NJ) IN, Dan. v. 7. e Purpura. The purple Ear 


brought 
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* brought on Harveſt, and reddened the Ear 

« of Corn. And becauſe the Agyptrian Har- 

e veſt did not fall under that Sign, but un- 
te der the Ram or the Bull, it is that Ag 


« flocked to the Oracles of Ammon, or of 


Apis, and had ſo particular an Affection 
« for Is with the Horns of a Heier, the 
& ancient Proclamation of their Harveſt ; 
« whereas all the Eaſt conſulted the Ery. 


« threan Sibyl, in order to be aſſured of a 


ce plentiful Crop.“ = Ss 

This Author having thus accounted for 
the Riſe of the Sibylline Oracles, &c. from 
| thence concludes, that all the Heathen Ora- 
cles ow'd their Origin to the ſame Source, 
However, we mult not infer from hence, 
that this was the fole Origin of Oracles, or 
that the Author intended to be underſtood in 
this Senſe. He has intimated the contrary in 
ſeveral Parts of his Works. His Deſign 1s 
only to prove, that the idolatrous Notions 
and Practices of the Heathens, with regard 
to Oracles, ſprung from the Root that he 
has aſſigned. Oracles, it is certain, owed 
their firſt Riſe to another Cauſe. The beſt 
Writers aſcribe their Origin to ſome Know- 
ledge or Tradition which the Heathen World 
had of the Revelation given to Mankind be- 
fore the Time of Moſes; and, if it appears 
that there was ſomething in the Religion of 
the Ancients, of the immediate Deſcendents 


n The Hiſtory of the Heavens, Vol, II. Pages 34, 35 


2 


of 
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of Noah, which might reaſonably be pre- 
ſumed to give birth to the Heathen Oracles ; 
if Noab and his Sons had a Notion that the 
true God gave them Intelligence of Things 
to come; if, conſequently, this Notion pre- 
vailed in the World long before Ammon, 
Apis, Minerva, Apollo, Diana, Mars, La- 
tona, &c. were miſtaken for Deities, long 
before they were applied to as Beings ca- 
pable of apprizing Mankind of Futurity ; if 
this Notion made a conſtant Part of the Re- 
ligion of the Patriarchs for many Ages after 
Noah; if, at length, it was incorporated into 
the Moſaical Inſtitution, then it will follow, 
| that the Application of the Heathens to the 
imaginary Deities above-mentioned, was only 
an idolatrous Abuſe of a religious Notion, 
which prevailed in the earlieſt Ages; and not 
the Origin of Oracles. ns : 
Let us therefore conſider what the Senti- 
ments of Noah were in this reſpe&, and 
what thoſe of the ſucceeding Patriarehs, 
down to the Times of Moſes. 
That Noah was perſuaded of an Inter- 
courſe between God ard his Creatures, is too 
evident to need Proof. This righteous Pa- 
triarch muſt neceſſarily have believed, that 
{ God gave Mankind Intelligence of ſome 
| Things to come. He himſelf had Notice of 
| the Intentions of the Almighty to deſtroy 
the Inhabitants of the World, about an hun- 
dred and twenty Years before-h:nd, and was 
taught how to ſave himſelf, his Family, and 
g EB: a few 
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a few Creatures, from the general Deſtru⸗ 
ction, Gen. vi. 8. Our firſt Parents like. 
wiſe, we are aſſured, had a Communication 
with their Creator; and, upon their Fal! 
a favourable Promiſe was made them, that 
the Seed of the Woman ſhould bruiſe the Ser. 


pent's Head, ſhould reſcue them from the Sin 
and Miſery, in which the Devil, under the 


Form of a Serpent, had involved them, 


cc 


cc 


5 08 


ce 
ec 
ce 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


(c 


ce 


cc 
cc 
c e 


cc 


« God was more ſenſibly preſent in the 


 Antediluvian World than he now is. He 


appeared to Mankind by Angels; he cauſed 
them to hear Voices, or dream D» ems ; 
and by theſe, and ſuch extraordina:iy Way: 


and Means, he convinced them of tlicir 


Duties, inſtructed them in his Will, and 


gave them Directions for the Conduct of 


their Lives. And in this Senſe many good 


and virtuous Men, in the firſt World, and 


for ſeveral Apes after the Flood, had the 
Happineſs to walk with God, to have an 
Intercourſe with the Deity by divers ex- 
traordinary Revelations of himſelf, which 
he was pleaſed to give them in all Parts 
of their Lives, if they took care to live up 
to their Duties. If, indeed, any of them 
ran into evil Courſes of Sin and Wicked- 
neſs, then they are ſaid to be hid from the 
Face of the Lord; or God is ſaid to 7ur” 
away his Face from them, or to caſt them 
away from his Preſence ; by all which Ex- 

reſſions is meant, that, from that T's, 


the Intercourſe between God and them 


cealed, 
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e ceaſed, and that God ſo far left them, as 
« to give them none of thoſe Revelations 


« and Directions about his Will and their 


| « Conduct, which they might otherwiſe have 
„ had from him *. 5 


Thoſe holy Men, who continued pious Ob- 
ſervers of the Laws of God, were frequently 
honoured with the Divine Preſence, and had 
Notices of ſuch future Things as concerned 
their Happineſs. The Lord, we are told, 


appeared to Abraham, Jſaac, and Jacob (to 
mention no more) and bleſſed them, and aſ- 


fared them, that heir Seed ſhould be multi- 
flied as the Stars of Heaven, and inherit 


| the Land of Canaan. The Notion, there- 
| fore, that God apprized Mankind of Futu- 
| rity, was manifeſtly a Notion which prevailed 
| in the carlieſt Ages, and conſequently a Branch 
| of the religious Belief of the oldeſt People in 
| the World. 


When the Religion of the Patriarchs be- 


came the Eſtabliſhment of Juda, this No- 
Lian likewiſe made a Part of it; and, ac- 
| cordingly, God, by his Servant Meſes, ap- 
pointed the Oracle of Urim and Thunmm, 
Des a kind of A/yfim, where the J/raelites 
might be apprized of the Divine Protection; 
| where they might apply for Relief for the 
| Knowledge of Futurity in Caſes of public 
Danger and Emergency. The preciſe Time 
| Wien this Oracle ceaſed, is not certain. There 


Connection of the Sacred and Prophane Hiſtory, Vol. I 
Pages 37, 38, On 
=== = 
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is no mention made of it in Scripture during 
the ft Temple; ; and under the /econd it was 
wholly wanting. And hence came that Savin 

among the Jews, that the Holy Spirit ſpake to 
the 1/raelites, during the Tabernacle, by Urin 
and Thummim; during the fi Temple by the 
Prophets, and under the ſecond by Bath-Kil 

From this Account it is obſervable, that 
we muſt date the Origin of Oracles much 
higher than the idolatrous Practices of the 
Heathens in this Reſpect, nay much higher 
than their imaginary Gods and Goddeſſes had 
a Being, That the true God gave Mankind 
Intelligence of future Things, was manileſtly 
a Notion which prevailed almoſt as early : 


the Creation, and of conſequence muſt be 


Part of the Religion of the immediate De- 
ſcendents of Noah, Now, does it appear 
that the AÆgypti ans imagined Sibyl, or Abi, 
or Ammon, or Latona, Cc. to be Deities at 
that time of day? N o; the Author of the 
Hiſtory of the Heavens juſtly obſerves, that 
theſe Deities were of a much later Date; 
that the Mgyptian Images and Symbols had 
a very inoffenſive Meaning, and only pointed 
out the Seaſons, &c. for ſeveral Ages after 
the Flood. And if ſo, then it appears tnat 
there was ſomething in the Religion of the 

Ancients which might reaſonably be pte. 

ſumed to have given Birth to Oracles long 
before the Heathen Gods and Goddeſſes had a 
Being ; that, conſequently, the Application 


of the Egyptians to their imaginary Deitics 
was 


— 
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| was only an zdolatrous Abuſe of a religious 
Ntion which prevailed in the earlieſt Apes, 

and not the Origin of Oracles. The only 
| Difficulty remaining with regard to the Ori- 
ein of Oracles, is the great Similitude of 
: Uiages obſerved by the Hebrews and the Hea- 
| thens in this Branch of their Worſhip, From 
| reſembling Circumſtances in this reſpec, and 
| from other Reaſons, ſome Writers have con- 
| cluded, that the Jets borrowed this Piece of 
| Worſhip from the /Zfgyptians ; others are of 
Opinion, that the Practices of the Heathens, 

| with regard to this Particular, are only an 
E idolatrous Mimickry of the Oracle of Urim 5 
and Thummim inſtituted by Moſes, But theſe 

Opinions are both liable to Exception, and 
cannot poffibly be defended. 


The Reſemblance between the Manner 


of applying to the Divine Oracle of Urim 
and Thummim, and the Oracles of the Hea- 
| thens, is too plain to be denied. When the 
Jeriſb High Prieſt conſulted the Oracle of 
in and Thummim, he put on his Breaſt- 
| Plate, and approached the Divine Preſence 
in his ſacerdotal Robes. On his Breaſt-Plate 
was the Urim and Thummim, which Words 
$ lorifying Light and Perfection, are a mant- 
fe it Alluſion to that Clearneſs and Perfection, 
that infallible Truth and Certainty that ac- 
companied the ſacred Reſponſes obtained from 
Cod. And, agreeable to this, we are told 
| by two eminent Heathen Hiſtorians v, that 


| lian. Hiſt. Var. Lib, XIV. Cap. 34. Diodorus 8 Siculus, Lib. I. 


2 N 
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the High Prieſt amongſt the Ægyptians had, 
in the Execution of his Office, "Ayaaus i 
oaT@tige, an Image of Sapphire hanging to lis 

Neck, which was called *Aaybza, Truth, 
Again, when the High Prieſt of the Fw; 
performed this ſolemn Act of Religion, he 
preſented himfelf before God, not within 
the Veil of the Holy of Holes (for there he 
never entered but once a Year on the great 
Day of Expiation) but before the Ark of the 
Covenant. Over the Ark was the Merc 
Seat, upon which reſted the Divine Pri. 
fence, The Heathens, inſtead of the Ark, 
had their Tripos, which, like the Ark «& 
God, was overlaid with Gold; and over tle 
 Tripos was a Seat in imitation of the Merc) 
Seat, which the Greeks called "Oy. On 
this Seat the Pythian Prieſteſs ſat, and, after 
a pretended Conſultation with Apollo, gave 


out her Anſwers, 


I ſhall only mention a Circumſtance or 
two more, In the early Ages of the World 
God appeared to Abraham and the Patriarchs, 
and honoured them with Revelations in Per- 
ſon. Jacob received the Promiſe of his fu 
ture Greatneſs in a Dream, and, in memory 
of ſo eminent a Privilege, ſet up a Pillar 0 
Stone, and called the Name of the Place 
Bethel, In ſucceeding Ages, the Will of God 
was chiefly made known to the Fews, by 
conſulting the ſacred Oracle of Urim and 
Thummim, and by applying to the Prophets, 


who were ſent amongſt them for that $ 
| po , 
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| poſe, Under the ſecond Temple, after the 
| Urim and Thummim ceaſed, God revealed 
| himſelf to his People by other Methods, but 
| particularly by a Voice from Heaven, which 
the Jews called Bath-Kol, The Heathens, 
in like manner, had, or at leaſt pretended to 
| have their *AParziac, Apparitions; and, ac- 
| cordingly, we are told that their Gods or 
| Dzmons frequently made their perſonal Ap- 
| pearance upon Earth, and communicated 
Things to them by a vocal Revelation v. In 
memory of theſe Privileges, and in the Places 
| where the Apparitions were ſeen, or the 
Voices were heard, they, as Facob had done 
at Bethel, ſet up Pillars of Stone, and called 
| them by the ſame Name, v/2. Beſvaa. 
| Moſt of the Learned, in order to account 


br ſuch a Similitude of Uſages between the 
e WF Hebrews and the Heathens, will have it, 
| that the Heathens muſt have been acquainted 
or WF vith the ſacred Hiſtory, and have formed 
\0 WF their religious Inſtitutions upon the Moſaical 
lis, WF Plan. But this Opinion cannot be true, it 
l. being clear, from a Multitude of Proofs, 
fu- that ſeveral Branches of Idolatry amongſt the 
ory RHeathens were prior to Moſes and the Scrip- 
01 WE tures, OD „5 
m | Some Writers of Diſtinction, particularly 
10 


the learned Spencer, have gone into the other 


by ö Extreme. They would make us believe that 
and Withe Hebrews were little known to the reſt of 
2yr- . | Vide Grotium De Veritate Chriſtiane Religionis, Lib. I. 


. 16, 
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the World, that they were very much deſpiſed 
by thoſe who knew them, and conſequently 


very unlikely to give Laws, to give Schemes 


of Religion, or Models of Worſhip to other 
Nations. They have obſerved farther, that 
the Oracle of Urim and Thummim was, in 
all probability, previous to the Moſaical Lau, 
and from thence have concluded, that the 
Fews borrowed this Branch of Worſhip from 
the Egyptians. e 
But this Opinion is equally exceptionable 


with the former, Moſes having recommended 


nothing more earneſtly to the Hebrews, than 
the avoiding the Converſation and Cuſtoms 
of the neighbouring Nations, Nay, moſt of 
his Laws are even expreſs and particular 
Condemnations of the ſuperſtitious Practice: 
current in &Ægypt, Arabia, and Phonicia”, 
How then (it may poſſibly be aſked) can 
this Difficulty be accounted for ? It the 
Hebrews neither received their religious Ulages 
from the Heathens, nor theſe from the fo. 
mer, how could there be ſuch a Reſemblance 
between them? 8 
To this the Anſwer is eaſy. There were 
ſeveral religious Inſtitutions, which the fe, 
as well as Heathens, derived from the © 
moteſt Antiquity, even from Noah's Family 
And if the Oracle of Urim and Thummin 
was previous to the Moſaical Law, and Patt 


of the Patriarchal Religion, then the Reaſol | 


z See the Hiſtory of the Heavens, Vol. I. Page 6. 
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of the Reſemblance between the religious 


Uſages which accompanied the Oracle of 


Vim and Thummim, and the Oracles of the 


| Heathens, is eaſy and obvious, they being 
| derived from the ſame Original, from the 
| Revelation made to Mankind in the earlieſt 
| Ages of the World. $06 


Now that the Oracle of Urim and Thum- 


| mim (as to its principal Uſe and Deſign) 
| made a Part of the Patriarchal Religion, in 
| the earlieſt Ages, is more than probable, It 
| is remarkable, that the Law of Moſes, which 
| is very particular in regulating the moſt mi- 
| nute Circumſtances relating to the Service of 
| God, does not mention the leaſt thing where- 
by we can gueſs at the Nature, the Form, 
| or Figure of the Ur:m or Thummi m. It on- 
| ly fays, Thou ſhalt put in the Breaſt-Plate 
| of Judgment the Urim and Thummim, 
| Exod, xxviii. 30. It gives no Deſcription 
of this ſacred Oracle, nor the leaſt Hint 
| what religious U/e it was defigned for. Now, 
| can we ſuppoſe that Moſes would have men- 
| tioned this Divine Appointment in fo abrupt 
a manner? Can we ſuppoſe he would have 
omitted to take notice of the Form and Uſe 
| Of it, had not the People, for whoſe Sake 


he was writing, been perfectly acquainted 


| with both? The learned Spencer and Mede 
| from hence thought they had ſufficient Rea- 

| fon to conclude, that this ſacred Oracle was 
| Prior to the Moſaical Inſtitution, and a 


S 4. Branch 
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Branch of the Patriarchal Religion in the 
earlieſt Ages *, 

I ſhall only ſum up what has been faid in 
a few Words, and conclude this long Differ- 
tation upon the Origin of Oracles. The 
whole Truth of the Caſe then ſcems to be 
this: The Obſervations of the Author of Ie 
Hiſtory of the Heavens, with regard to the 
Origin of the Heathen Oracles, may po flibh 
be juſt ; that the Agypiian Figures of Bird; 
Beaſts, &c. were originally nothing more 
than Symbols, or an hieroglyphical Language 
pointing out the Seaſons, Sc. that, in Pro- 
ceſs of Time, they were miſtaken for the 
real Images of Birds, Beaſts, and Men; that 
they were ſuppoſed by the Fgvptian tg 
foretel and apprize them of Things which 
were ſerviceable to their Well- being; 1 that 
they were, at length, deified for their img. 
nary good Services; that they were worſh pped 
and applied to by Mankind as Beings proper 
to give them Intelligence of Futurity; t that 
thele ſeveral Particulars are Truths which thi 
Author has ſhewn to be highly probable, [ 
think is undeniable, 


2 Aſſero itaque primo, Urim fi minus & Thummim res 
quaſdam fuiſſe apprime cogritas, ſaltem quoad jubil.ytiam & 
uſum, diu antequam ea in ornamentorum ſacerdotalium locum 
& ſanctitatem vocaſſet Deus; e 1ongo. videlicet uſu, a Prim 
forſan a diluvio ſeculis, inter quamplurimo Now fi ios, ine. 
leſcente —Uſus, inquit Medus, Urim & Ihummim tet 
Patriarchas ante legem datam obtinuiſſe videtu: „ quia de co far 
ciendo inter cetera ad E phod ſpectantia mentio nulla in tacrs 
occurrat, &c. Spencer de Uri A Thummim, Cap. IV. 9.1 


Pag. 32, 
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But then we mult not infer from hence, 
| that Oracles owed their ſole Riſe. and Ori- 
gin to theſe Mittakes. That the AÆgyptians 
| miſtook Apis, Ammon, Latona, &c. for Gods 
| that they paid them the Worſhip which they 
E originally paid to the frue God; that they 
| applied to them for the Knowledge of Fu- 


my, as they uſed to do to the true God, 
may be readily granted. It is farther ad- 

„ nitted, that the Multiplicity of Gods amongſt 
be Heathens was certainly the Occaſion of 
„chat vaſt Number of Oracles which were 
- Wh cabliſhed throughout the Pagan World. But 
then that Oracles originally ſprung from this 
i WF Source is with good Reaſon denied. An Ap- 

0 Wi plication to God, in Caſes of Danger and 


| Emergency, was an Act of Worſhip amongſt 
the Deſcendents of Noah long before the 


- WF Gods and Goddefles of the Heathens had a 
being. The Caſe of Jacob, when he re- 


turned from Haran, is remarkable. This 
ancient Patriarch being in Diſtreſs, and fear- 
ing the Reſentment of his Brother Eſau, 
implored the Divine Afiſtance, and applied 
| to God to know his Fate, And what was 
| the Reſult of this religious Application to 
| Heaven? Was the Satisfaction which Jacob 
| received any thing like the Anſwer of an 


Dat as a Prince he had Power with God 
and with Men, Gen, XXXU; 


Oracle? The very ſame God aſſured him, 
| by an Angel, of his Protection, and told him, 


And 
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And as to the Oracle of Urim and Thyy. 
mim, it was undoubtedly nothing more than 
an ancient Branch of the Patriarchal Wor. 
ſhip incorporated into the Few/h Occonyy, 


If, therefore, we find a great Reſemblan Ml 


between the religious Uſages of the Jer; 
and Heathens in this reſpe&, we muſt got 
conclude immediately, that the Hebrews co. 
pied after the Heathens, or the Heathen al. 
ter them. They derived ſuch Inſtitutions 2 
were common to both from the ſame com. 
mon Source, from the Revelation made t9 
Mankind in the earlieſt Ages. The Ora: 
of Urim and Thummim (as to its principal 
Uſe and Deſign) was, probably, a Divine 
Appointment as early as the Time of Nu, 
For though, poſſibly, it was not inſtituted, 
in Noah's Time, under that Title; though 
it may have been eſtabliſhed,” with ſome ad- 
ditional Ceremonies, by Moſes ; yet, in el 
fe, it ſubſiſted in the firſt Ages; an Appli- 
cation to God, in Caſes of Emergency, be- 
ing evidently a Branch of the public Rel- 
gion as early as the Flood. 5 

I ſhall only add, that whether the Account 
which the Author of The Hiſtory of the Hea- 
vens has given of Oracles be ſtrictly true o- 
not, is not material. The Heathen Oracles 
could not, conſidered in any Light, be a pro- 
per Evidence of the Divinity of the Heathe! 
Religions. For if the Account which ti 
Author hath given of them be true, then 
appears, that the Gods and Goddeſſes, ” 


Ki 
no 
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| were ſuppoſed to preſide over them, were 
not ſo much as hiſtorical Perſonages ; that, 
| originally, they had no manner of Conne- 
tion with the Hiſtory of any Man that ever 
lived upon Earth; that, in the firſt Inſtitu- 
tions, they were nothing but ſignificant Cha- 
| raters, appointed to inform the People of 
| the Courſe of the Sun, and the Order of the 
annual Feaſts and rural Works. 
But, ſuppoſing this Author's Account to 
be mere Conjecture, yet ſtill it is certain that 
che Heathen Oracles could be no Proof of 
| the Authority of the Heathen Religions, they 
being manifeſtly nothing more than a Piece 
| of Idolatry, either copied from the ancient 
| Oracle of Urim and Thummim, or at leaſt 
un idolatrous Abuſe of a religious Notion 
| which prevailed in the earlieſt Ages of the 
„„ N e 
I ſhall, therefore, proceed to conſider the 
Inſtruments or Perſons who managed the 
| Buſineſs of Oracles, who carried on this 
Piece of Impoſture: And, if we attend to 
| this Particular, it will ſtill farther appear, 
nt WF that they could be no Evidence of the Divine 
Character of any Religion whatſoever. 
o' WF Some Writers are of Opinion, that the 
les Credit of Oracles was chiefly ſupported by 
0- WW -human Artifice and Contrivance. When, in 
cn WF the early Ages of Chriſtianity, theſe Pagan 
1s WF Idols fell into Diſrepute, and the Heathen 
n Pricfts were examined with regard to this 
ho Affair, they not only owned that Frauds and 
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Impoſtures were frequent, but pointed out 
the very Arts and Contrivances that were 
practiſed in this reſpect Þ Many of the wi. 
ſeſt Heathens, likewiſe, mad a contemptible 


Notion of their Oracles. Oenomaus, a Phi. | 


loſopher, being impoſed upon by the Oracle 
of Apollo, wrote a particular Treatiſe to lay 
open the Impoſture of Oracles e. Deni 
ſthenes * did not ſcruple to declare, that the 
Delpbian Oracle was bribed by Philip of 
Macedon, Herodotus, and others, have ſheywn, 
in ſeveral Inſtances, that the ſame Oracle wa; 
often corrupted, and guilty of Impoſtare, 
From hence an eminent Modern * has been 
induced to think, that this Piece of Pagan 
Idolatry was wholly human Contrivance, ind 
will have it, that ſome of the primitive Wi. 
ters, particularly Origen and Euſebius were 
of the ſame Opinion f. 

But here this Author has certainly carried 
the Matter too far, That there was a great deal 
of Fraud and Artifice in the Management of 
the Heathen Oracles, is granted on all hands; 
but that they were wholly human Artifice, 1s 
highly improbable; nor does it appear that 
the Fathers, above-mentioned, were of thi: 


Opinion. The Paſſages referred to, in their 


b Fuſeb. Præp. Evangel. Lib. IV. Cap. $ 
e Ibid. Lib. V. Cap. 19. 

d Cicero de Div. Lib. II. 

e Van Dale de Oraculis Ethnicorum. 

f M. Le Clerc, Bibliotheque Choiſie, Tom. XIII. Artic. 3. 
& Van Dale de Orac. 

s Potter's Greek Antiquities, Chap. VII pag. 263. Of the 


Religion 0 Greece, 
* Works, 
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Works, for the Proof of this Point, directly 
imply the contrary. The Paſſages themſelves 
are too long to be tranſcribed : I ſhall, there- 
| fore, only trouble the Reader with the Sub- 
ance of them, and refer him, for farther 
CSatisfaction, to the Authors themſelves s. Cel. 
ag had objected, that the Chriſtians de- 
| ſpiſed the Heathen Oracles, and valued none 
but their own. To this Origen replies, © That 
e ſeveral Things might be collected from 
the Heathen Philoſophers themſelves, in 

« Confutation of their Oracles. But grant- 
ing that they were not wholly human 


* 


— 


n © Contrivance, yet it can eaſily be proved 
(mays he) that no Deity was concerned in 
them, but that they were the Work of evi 


| Demons.” Accordingly, he purſues the 
Argument through ſeveral Pages, and proves 
| that they were evil Spirits who managed and 
preſided over them. 

| Euſebius likewiſe arguing againſt the Hea- 
then Oracles obſerves, that there were whole 
[© Sefts of Philoſophers, who were of Opini- 
on that thoſe Oracles were nothing but 
mere Cheat and Impoſture.” He names the 
|Peripatetics, the Cynics and the Epicureans. 
but then 'tis clear he was not of this Opinion 
himſelf, On the other Hand he owns that 
[there was ſomething ſupernatural 1 in Oracles; 


5 Origen contra eiten Lib. VII. pag. 333. Edit. Pariſ. 
[ub Præpar. Evang. Lib. IV. Cap. 1. P.g. 131. & Cap. 2. 
| 85 hs Mis ok 3. Pag. 139. Ed: . » Farid. 


c. 3. 
lle 
ks, 


and 
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and accordingly employs three whole Boot: 
to prove that they were deliver'd by Devilib. 


The Reſponſes of the Heathen Oracls 


were frequently ſuch as manifeſtly exceeded 
human Power or Artifice, I ſhall only giv 
an Inſtance or two, 
Trajan, when he was going to enter upon 
a War with the Parthians, was 1importun'd 
by his Friends to conſult ſome Oracle of Ah: 
ria about the Succeſs of his Expedition. 
But he having no great Confidence in Orz- 
cles, ſent a blank Paper or Tablet carefully 
ſealed up and requir'd an Anſwer to it; to 
which the Oracle return'd him another blank 
Tablet, thereby intimating that it was not t) 
be impos'd upon in ſuch a Manner i. Nox 
could this be human Artifice? To fay that 
the Letter was open'd and ſeal'd up again by 
the Prieſts who belong'd to the Oracle, isto 
ſuppoſe the higheſt Improbabilities imagi nable. 
It is to ſuppole that Trajan wanted not only 
till to diſcover ſuch a Cheat, but Intereſt 


b See the Preface to the Anſwer to Fontanellc's Hiſt: 
Oran. . 
i Macrobius, Lib. I. Saturn. Cap. XXIII. Sic & imperator 
Trajanus initurus ex ea provincia Parthiam cum exercitu, c 
ſtantiſſimæ religionis hortantibus amicis, qui maxima Nhe 
numinis ceperant experimenta, ut de eventu conſuletet re 
cœptæ; egit Romano conſilio prius explorando fdem religioni, 
ne forte fraus ſubeſſet humana. Et primum miſit hgnatos coor 
cillos, ad quos ſibi refcribi vellet. Deus juſſit afferri chartam, 
eamque aſſignari puram & mitti, ſtupentibus ſacercoubu? 50 
ejuimodi factum: ignorabant quippe conditionem codicillo- 
rum. Hos cum maxima admiratione Trajanus excepit, dub 
ple quoque puris tabellis cum Deo egiſſet. 


and 


. 
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and Power to enforce his Commands. The 
| Meſſengers that were ſent upon this Affair 
| were ſent to try whether the Oracle was ca- 


man {kill or not; and when we conſider that 
te Emperor muſt have given expreſs Orders 
for this Purpoſe, can we conceive that the 
Meſſengers would dare to diſobey his Orders, 


is it not highly probable that they would uſe 
all imaginable Precaution to prevent an Im- 
| poſture? ; 1 

Plutarch gives us another Story of this 
Kind. A certain Governor of Cilicia, who 


ant to the Oracle of Mopſus with a Letter 
Kcal d up, and requir'd that an Anſwer ſhould 
be given his Servant in a Dream. The Queſ- 


„don in the Letter was, Sal I ſacriſice a 
0 | ; WE 
„lte Ox to you or a black? The Servant 
„berefore being put into the Temple (as was 
17 


[this one Word, Black kx. 
| Some will have it, that theſe Dreams were 
occaſion d by Drugs and Pertumes, which 


3 


 Plutarch, Lib. de Defectu Orac. pag. 771. Here it muſt 


n be remember'd that thoſe Letters were not of Paper, like ours, 
l- : : D F4 . 7” * 

co" but Tablets of Wax, on which the Ancients wrote with a Kind 

rials C iron Pen, ( Stylus.) See the Pailages referr d to in Plutarch 

us ad | | 

1c1110- or 


d Macrobius. So that the Seals could not well be counterfeited, 
by Contents of ſuch Letters be read through the Covers, as 


bone have 1ooliſhly imagin'd, 


and were 


| pable of diſcovering Things that exceeded hu- 


and conſent to a Cheat? On the other Hand 


| had no great Opinion of Oracles, ſent his Ser- 


[ulual) fell aſleep and dreamt that a well 
F {lap'd Man appear'd to him, and ſaid only 
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were plac'd in the Room where the Perſon; il © 
ſlept, and affected the Brain; and gr. antirg | © 
that Drugs and Perfumes may affect t the Brain, i 
yet ſtill is it conceivable that any Drugs 
Perfumes can affect it fo, as to make a per © 5 
ſon dream of a proper Anſwer to a Late | 


that he never ſaw nor ever could tg 
of? 3 Bog = 
But the moſt remarkable Inſtance of ti ; 
Nature is the ſtory related of Crœſuis by H. 
rodotus. Creſus having ſome little Suſpicin 4 
that there was Fraud in the Management i Wi l 
Oracles, diſpatch'd Meſſengers to conſult tl: iſ 
ſeveral Oracles of Greece and Libya about tie Wi f | 
fame Thing, and at the ſame Time. T': Wi 
Queſtion to be reſolv'd was, what C A 
ſhould be doing at the very Article of Tine TY i 
when the reſpective Oracles were to be con- ® 
ſulted, The King therefore at the Time -. 
pointed for that Purpoſe, ordered that : » 
Tortoiſe ſhould be boiled with a Lamb in by 
Braſs Pot; and yet notwithſtanding the En. 5, 
ployment was ſo very extraordinary, the M 2 
ſengers no ſooner appear'd before the Ore! oe 
at Delphi, but they were told immediatch 3 
what their Prince was doing). LD. 
Nov is it conceivable that the Priefls a "8 
Delphi could have reſolv'd this Queſtion bj . 
any human Artifice imaginable? Could tn | 
poſſibly know, the very Moment when tis bi 
Ambaſſadors of Cræſus were conſulting 1 


4 Hats: Lib, I. Cap. 8. 


Or ack; 
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S Oracle, that That Prince was at Sardis or- 
| dering a Tortoiſe to be boiled with a Lamb? 
| Let us ſuppoſe that the Prieſts had Spies in 
| all the Provinces, who gave them Intelli- 
| gence of every Thing that happen'd; yet 
fill is it conceivable that they could convey 
in an inſtant to Delphi the News of what 
Craſas was doing at Sardis? The Anſwer 
therefore that was given upon the Occaſion 
is an undeniable Proof that ſome inviſible 
| Power or Spirit muſt have been concern'd in 
the Affair. 
| This Point then being clear, that mviſible 
Powers or Spirits were concern'd in giving 
| out the Reſponſes of Oracles, the next pare 
N ticular to be examin'd 1s whether thoſe 8 
its were good or bad, If they were good and 
| enploy'd by the great Creator, we ſhall 
cafily allow, that the Argument drawn from 
Loncles ought to have fome Weight in the 
Controverſy before us. But if it ſhall appear 
| that Noſe Spirits could not poſſibly be em- 
Ipod d by God, but were Evil Spirits or De- 
Ine; then it will follow that the Reſponſes 
Jof tte Heathen Oracles can be no Proof of 
ide Civine or inſpir'd Nature of the Heathen 
ens. Now, that the Spirits that gave 
out ihe Reſponſes of Oracles were Evil 5 bi- 
writs or Devils will appear if we onder, 
240), The uncertain, the ambiguous, the 
ble and impious Nature of ſeveral of their 
Neſponſes. Though in the Inſtances above- 
Pcationed, the Heathen Oracles were Capa- 
. eee ee 


J 
d 


ö 
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ble of giving Anſwers that were ſfatisfaQtory 
and ſurprizing, yet when the Queſtions pro. 
pos d related to future Events depending upon 
_ contingent Cauſes or the Conduct of jr; 
Agents, the Caſe was otherwiſe. Then their 
Anſwers were generally uncertain and ambi. 
guous, and ſerv'd only to ſeduce and decein 
the Perſons who conſulted them. 
The Oracle at Delphi could di: ectly tel 
the Ambaſſadors of Cræſiis what that Prince 
was doing at Sardis, the Nature of Spirit 
or Devils perhaps being ſuch, that they car 
convey: themſelves almoſt in an Inſtant from 
one Place to another w: But when the ſam: 
Prince defir'd to know whether it would be 
proper to enter into a War with the Per/an, 
the Anſwer was equivocal, and Craſus was 
deceiv'd into the Loſs of his Dominions”, 
When Trajan conſulted the Oracle at He 
lirpolis and defir'd an Anſwer to his Letter 
which was carefully ſeal'd up, the Anſwe! 
was ſatisfafory; but when he wanted tot 
ſatisfied with Regard to the Succeſs of an 
intended Expedition againſt the PS 
the Anſwer was obſcure and ambigucui, ant 
capable of being accommodated to Gui 
5 different Events. | 
However, it is not denied, but that ta 
Spirits or Demons, who prelided over the 


n Omnis ſpiritus ale; hoc & Angeli & Dæmones; jon 


momento ubigue ſunt, &c. Tertull. in Apol. cap. 22. 
n Eg AR d. e gen. C. 


1. L 


Aa 


Heatbel 
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Heathen Oracles, could in ſome Caſes foretel 
future Events, But then they were ſuch as 
were owing to natural and neceſſary, not 
| contingent Cauſes, The Oracles in Ægypt 
would frequently point out the Time, when 
che Nile ſhould overflow the Country; but 
this was after great Rains had fallen in Æthi- 
1a; which rains Spirits or Demons (who 
have a natural Facility to range the aerial 
Region) could eaſily be acquainted with. 
In other Caſes thoſe very Demons were 
| forc'd to involve their Oracles in ſtudied Ob- 
ſcurities, in order to conceal their Ignorance 
of Futurity, and keep up their Credit. To 
tranſcribe all the Inſtances of this Kind taken 
Notice of by the Heathen Writers themſelves 
would make my Remarks too tedious, The 
Reader need only conſult Herodotus, Plu- 
H. {orch, &c. to be furniſh'd with a Number 
ter, Wh of or acular Reſponſes deliver d in ſuch a 
wer trifling, quibbling uncertain, deceitful Man- 
obe ner as is manifeſtly unworthy the Almighty. 
auß dome of their Anſwers were evidently calcu- 
au lated * to deceive thoſe who conſulted them; 
and | „ 


See the An/aver to Fontanelle's Hiftory of Oracles, Part. I. 
| Pares 145, 146. | | 4 b 

ertullian. in Apol. C. 22. p. 22. In oraculis autem, quo 
r the "no ambiguitates temperent in eventus, ſciunt Crœſi, ſciunt 


Pyrrhi. | 1 5 | 
Hlieronym. in Cap. xxi. Taiz, P. 158. Ubi Apollo Delphi- 


; 100 ©: & Loxias, Deliuſque & Clarius & cætera idola futurorum 
Tr eniam pollicentia, quæ reges potentiſſimos deceperunt ? 
eroudt 


od fi aliquis dixerit multa ab idolis eſſe prædicta, hoc ſci- 
dum, quod feinper mendacium junxerint veritati; & fic 


11:08 T2 | ſententias 
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and can we conceive that God, or any of hi 


miniſtring Spirits, would be ſolemnly em. Ws 
ploy'd in ſuch a cruel Piece of Artifice 33 MM" 


this? Can we imagine that the great Creator, i l 
equally a Lover of Truth and "If his Ger 


tures, would ſport with the Credulity of Man. 
kind, and make it his Buſineſs to lead them 0 


into Error, Miſchief, and Inconvenience;? I 
May we not rather with great Certainty a K 
cribe ſuch Reſponſes to the grand Enemy of WI” 
Mankind, to that lying and malicious Spirit, E 
who walketh about ſeeking whom he may Wi i 
deceive and ſeduce, injure and deſtroy ? k 

But the Reſponſes of the Heathen Orad i 
were not only ambiguons and uncertain, but Wi F 


frequently falſe and impious. T'ney declar'd BW. 
in Favour of the moſt wicked and profi. Wſ: 


EE Wan 

gh Hate F lex 

© | and 

ſententias lemperarint, ut ſeu boni, ſen mali quid accidiſet, % 
utirumque poſſit intelligi; ut eſt illad Pyrrbi regis Eyirotarem, Win 
Aio te, acida, Romans vincere poile, bes 

& Tra; Bea 
Creeſus trangreſſus Halym maxima regna perdet. Wat | 


The ingenious Author ot An E Enquiry iuto E Life and Writing Fealc 
cf Homer, ſpeaking of the Heathen Oracles and tue farbig thei 


Anſwers they ſometimes gave to Queſtions fairy propos\ ther 
ſeems to think it neceſſary, that we muſt either adinit the He. re. 
then Prieſts to have been a Succeſſion of very A noabiug Me ct ien 


elle beccme Converts to the Ancients, and believe in the Pre 


niſciece of Holl. But, with great Submiſſion to that leu vere 
Author, chere 1s no Neceſſity for believing citker. Upon fo 
Poſition Damons or Spirits preſided over the Oracits 0 e oa 
Heathens (which I think is undeniable) moſt of their He , 4 
ſes may eaſily be accounted for, without believig Zþ 11 0p. : 


be ommjcient, or yer g Any great Degree of Knc: Wie 20 ny tif 
Heathen Prieſts. "that Da mon, Or 0971s 2 957 be acgui tl 
euith the Conti „ Parentage, and Fortunes Of a Suppl aus; 
they migint Luo the Srate of Greece, the different Nat: ns tat 


Gn abites't the ſeveral Coaſts, their Cities and the Product“ A, i 
Sou; 


al 
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nate Perſons imaginable 4, they admitted them 
into the Number of the Gods, and order'd 
that divine Honours ſhould be paid them; 
they countenanc'd and encourag'd Idolatry, 
Wars, Murders, and the moſt abominable 
Crimes that Men or Devils could invent. 
They approv'd of, and requir'd human Sacr1- 
ces, and thoſe other bloody Rites and Cere- 
monies, that made a Part of the Heathen 
Worſhip f. In a Word, all thoſe lewd, mon- 
ſtrous Indecencies, that were practis'd in the 
Heathen Temples, in their Games, their My- 
ſteries, and their Feaſts, receiv'd the Appro- 

| | 

l, the Revolutions in their Republicks, and Origins of their 
lanilies; that they might have ſome inſight into all theſe Par- 
f. aalars, is not difficult to conceive. But does it follow from 
hence, that they were ommiſcient ; that they had a perfect Know- 
lege of Futurity ? or that the Prieſts were ſuch a ſet of wiſe 
and knowing Men, as this Author ſuppoſes? (See the Erguiry 
Gino the Life and Writings c. Sect. 10. Page 192.) No; by 
$10 means. The many equivocal, uncertain, deceitful, oracular 
beiponſes aboyemention'd are a clear Proof, that neither the 


E Heathen Gods nor Prieſts had any great Knowledge of Things, 
In leaſt of Things to come, ſuch Reſponſes being evidently 


n WE calculated to conceal their Ignorance of Futurity, and keep up 
1 their Credit. I ſhall only add that the Heathen Oracles, whe- 
203%, ler they were manag'd by the Heathen Gods or by the 


liel, cannot poſſibly be any Proof of the Divinity of the Hea- 
ten Religions. For if they were the Management of the 


bes Frets, they were confeſſedly nothing but Cheats; and if they 
ere under the Direction cf the Heathen Gods or Spirits, 'tis 
af ro lels evident, from what has been obſerved above, that thoſe 
of de 7 8 


oc were Evil Spirits or Devils. 
| * Euſch, Prep. Evang. Lib. 5. Cap. 33. p. 227. Cap. 34. 


230... 
WE OY of WY | | 
Luieb. ibid. Cap. 20, 21, 24, 27, £&c. 


21 0 b ! f ke og. f SH N N 
gp” Ir Euſeb. ibid. Cap. 17. p. 153, 154. See the Anſwer to 
4 * 1 Hiſtory of Oracles, Part 1. Page 84, where the 
ser will fd this Point prov'd from Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, 
Pol tht 


; . 5 - N 0 . Cond 
wjanas, Plutarch, lian, Macrobius, Oenamaus, Virgil, Sc. 


„ bation 
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bation of Oracles, and were recommended a 
Acts of Religion highly agreeable to the 
Gods. This is prov'd at large by ſeveral 
ancient Chriſtian Writers, particularly by EA. 
ſcbius, and acknowledg'd by fome of the 
moſt celebrated Authors amongſ} the Hen. 
thens themſelves. Now, can we after all this 
doubt whether Oracles were under the Di. 
rection of Evil Spirits or not? But, 
Zaly, That the Heathen Oracles are no 
Proof of the Divine Character of the Heathen 
Religions will further appear, if we con- 
ſider the great Diſrepute they fell into 2. 
bout the Time of our Bleſſed Lord's Nati 
vity, and the almoſt total Ceſſation of them 
upon the Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in the 
ſeveral Parts of the World, 
That the Devils were forc'd to quit ther | 
Oracles upon the Publication of the Golpel, 
that they became incapable of giving Anſwers 
to ſuch as conſulted them, is a Truth ſup— 
ported by the moſt undeniable Evidence 1- 
maginable. The ancient Heathens themlclves 
acknowledg'd the wonderful Event, and law 
it with Aſtoniſhment, The Teſtimonies ot 
Strabo, Juvenal, Statins, Lucan, Porplym, 
and Plutarch, are expreſs to the Purpole. 
Strabo, who writ not many Years after the 
Chriſtian Era, obſerves that the Oracle ot 
Duodona and ſeveral others were filenc d 
Juvenal, Statius and Lucan likewiſe plainly 


r Strab, Geograph, Lib. VII. = 
intimate 
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intimate that the famous Oracle at Delphi 
ge no Reſponſes in their Time. Por- 
pbyry owns that after Chriſt was worſhip'd, 
| E/culapius and the other Deities withdrew 
tom this terreſtrial World, and conferr'd no 
more publick Favours upon Mankind v. But 
this is not the only Reaſon he gives for the 
|S;/ence of Oracles; he likewiſe aſcribes it to 
a failure of thoſe Vapours and Exbalations, 
I which (as he thought) occaſion'd the Pro- 
ſbetic Enthuſiaſm. But what fort of Gods 
muſt they be, that could be affected and put 
to Silence by the Failure of Vapours? Could 
the true God, the omnipotent Being be poſ- 
Fibly influenc'd by any ſuch Alteration in the 
material World? From the Account, therefore, 
which Porphyry himſelf gives us of this Af- 
fair, it is evident that it could not be the- 
true God that preſided over the Heathen 
Oracles. But to return. 3 
The Obſervation of Plutarch with Regard 
to this particular is remarkable. He confeſ- 
bes that all the Oracles were filenc'd except 


/ [two or three; and that in Bæotia particularly, 

) . | | 1 | | 

„ WE Jurenalis Satyra VI. 

e.  Cradenta fonte relatum : 

i L Ammoniz quoniam Delp::is oracula ceſſant. | 
aas, Lib. VIII e 

o: Mutiſque diu plorabere Delphis 


i Lacan. Pharſal. Lib. V. 
1 Non ullo ſecula dono 1 
ly Neoſtra carent majore Deum, quam Delphica ſedes 
| Quod ſiluit. FFF 
Forph. apud Euſebium. Lib. V. Prep. Evang. Cap. 1. 
HE #44 apud Euſeb. Lib. V. Præp. Evang. Cap. 16. 
ic op „ Where 
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where they had great Numbers of them, on] 
that of 7 rophonius {till gave Reſponſes. The 
ſame Author endeavours to account for this 
ſurprizing Event, aſcribing it to different 
Cauſes, not knowing the true Cauſe from 
whence it proceeded x. 
| Several Chriſtian Writers likewiſe har 
mention'd this Affair with ſuch particular 
Circumſtances, as makes it indiſputable, not 
only that Oracles ceas'd upon the Promulgi. 
tion of Chriſtianity, but that the Power, 
which our Bleffed Lord had over Evil Shi 
rits and which he conferr'd upon his Dil- 
ciples, was the true Cauſe of their Ceſſation. 
From the moſt authentic Antiquity we are 
aſſur'd that the firſt Chriſtians had Power over 
evil Spirits or Devils, and that they made 
them quit their Oracles and their Temple 
with a ſurprizing Precipitancy. For the vup- 
port of theſe Truths the primitive Fathers 
appeal to Facts of the moſt aſtoniſhing Na- 
ture, perform'd in the Preſence of the Hez- 
thens themſelves. The falſe Prophets, the 
Prieſts and Prieſteſſes, who gave out the An. 
ſwers of the Oracles, were not only filencd 
and Fe diſpoſſeſs'd of the Devil that 
inſpir'd them, but the Devils themſelves were 
| forc'd to confels. that they were Evil Spirits 
that they wer, the Authors of Oracles, and 
of all the ſracles which accompanied them. 


* Plutarch. Lib. De defectu 1 
Y Origen. Lib. VII. contra Celſum. Idem Lib. 1 Tertl 
Lib. 2c >capuiam, Cap. 2, Jullin, Apol, &c. The 
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| The Chriſtians only call'd upon the Name 
| of Chri/t, or elſe appear'd at the Heathen Sa- 
crifices, or before their Oracles, and thoſe 
| Evil Spirits were immediately oblig'd to ac- 
knowledge their Cheat and Impoſture in the 
| Preſence "of their Worſhippers. St. Cyprian, 
| Tertullian, Lactantius, Euſebius, Minuttus 
| Felix, Athanaſi us, Gregory Naz1anzen, and 
| others are expreſs to this Purpoſe :. 


The Words of Minutius Felix ay particu- 


| larly remarkable. Moſt of you know, ſays 
| « he, that the Devils themſelves own, they 
are the Authors of Oracles, and of all the 

| « ſuperſtitious Practices attending them; this, 


« you know, they own, as often as we by 


our Prayers oblige them to quit the Bodies 
| © they have taken Poſſeſſion of. Saturn 


*« himſelf, Serapis, Jupiter, and all the o- 


| « ther Demons you worſhip, are then forc'd 
E © with Reluctance to acknowledge what they 
| © are, Now, this Teſtimony from themſelves 


© you ought to believe, it being highly im- 


| « probable they would be guilty of Lies, 
| © that manifeſtly redound to their own Diſ- 
= honour, eſpecially in your Preſence a. 


 Theodoret and Gregory Nazianzen, both 


| afſure us that when Julian the Apoſtate was 
| ſacrificing to his Demons, the bare Preſence 
| of one of his Pages who was a phy hin- 


See the Anfever to F ontibelle s 1 iſtory of Oracks Part I. 
Pages 72. 73, 74, 75, Ce. 
* Minutius Felix, 1 247. 


 der'd 
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der'd the Succeſs of his Sacrifices, and con. 
founded his Sootb/ayers and Enchanters b. 
Lactantius tells us that when the Heathen; 
ſacrificed to their Gods, if there was a Chri- 
ſtian preſent, the Sacrifices did not ſucceed, 
nor the falſe Prophets give Anſwers. This 
Author has more to the ſame Purpoſe ©, 
From Euſebius it is clear that Porphyry 
(as hath been hinted already) confeſs'd, that 
from the Time that Chriſt was worſhip'd, 
 Z/ſculapius and the other Heathen Deities had 
withdrawn themſelves from amongſt Mens. 
Now, is it poſſible after all this to doubt whe- 
ther Oracles were under the Direction of 
Evil Spirits; or whether the Power which 
Chriſt and his Diſciples had over thoſe Evil 
Spirits, was the true Cauſe of the Ceſſation 
of Oracles, or not? 
But theſe primitive Writers not only agree 
that the Evil Spirits which prefided over Ora- 
cles were frequently and publickly filenc'd, 
and forc'd to acknowledge who they were, 
but they, farther challeng'd to put their Power 
in this Reſpe& beyond all Diſpute by a fair 
and public Trial of it. They offer'd to un- 
dergo the ſevereſt Puniſhments, if they did 
not immediately ſilence any of their falſe 
Prophets by diſpoſſeſſing them of their Evil 


b Thecdoret. Lib. III. Cap. 3. Gregor. Nazianz. Orat.3. 
adverſ. Julian, p. 71. | F | 
© Lactant. Divin. Inſtitut. Lib. IV. C. 27. | 
4 Porphyrius apud Euſebium Lib. V. Præp. Evang. C. 1. 


8 partts, 


ts, 


al in Apolog, Cap. 23. pag: 22, 23. 
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| Spirits, and making them own their Im- 


poſture. ; 
« Let a Perſon, ſays Tertullian, poſleſs'd 


with a Devil be brought before your Tri- 
| « bunals, and if a Chriſtian commands him to 
S * ſpeak, he ſhall own himſelf to be no more 
than a Devil, though perhaps at other 
| « Times he had falſely ſaid he was a God. 
Again, let any of thoſe who pretend to be 
| © inſpir'd by a Deity, &c. let that celeſtial 
„Virgin who promiſes Rain, let Æſculapius 
| « himſelf, that great Reſtorer of Life and 
„Health, Sc. be brought before you, and 
they dare not lie in the Preſence of a Chri- 
| © ſtian; they ſhall own themſelves to be 
E © what they really are; if they do not, 
let the Chriſtian be puniſh'd with Death.” 
Now, can we conceive that this Father, who 
| was writing an Apology for Chriſtianity, 
would have made ſuch confident Overtures, 
vould have ſtak'd the Lives of his Fellow- 
Chriſtians, and the Truth of his Religion, upon 
ſuch an Experiment, had he not been well 
aſſur'd of ſucceeding in it? He knew that 
the firſt Chriſtians frequently caſt out Devils; 
be knew that thoſe Devils frequently ac- 
| knowledg'd themſelves to be ſuch; and upon 
this Conſideration his Confidence was ground- 
ed; and accordingly the ſame Author ob- 
| ſerves, © that thoſe kind of Acknowledgments 
| © from Evil Spirits were thought ſuch Evi 


dence 
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« dence in Favour of Chriſtianity, that · they 
« were a Means of converting great Num. 
ce bers of Heathens, and | confirming the Faith 
« of Chriſtians beyond all Manner of Doubt 
or Diſpute f.“ 

1 ſhall only take Notice of one Teſtimony 
more to this Purpoſe from Lactantius, and 
refer the Reader to the excellent Anſwer tr 
Fontanelle's Hiſtory of Oracles, where he 
will ſee this Point argued with great Learn- 
ing and judgment. Let a Perſon really 
« poſſeſs'd, ſays this Father, be brought be. 
« fore us, and let the Prieſt of Apollo come 
« with him; and the Name of God will 
ce be equally dreadful to both; Apollo ſhall 
come out of his Prieſt with as much Pre- 
« cipitancy as the Devil out of the Denn. 
« niac; and the Prieſt being once diſpoſ- 
e ſeſs d ſhall be filent for ever after. Now, 
is it poſſible to conceive that a prudent Chri- 
ſtian could be capable of ſuch a poſitive Aſ- 
ſertion, eſpecially when the Credit, of his 
Religion was ſo nearly concern'd, bad be not 
been certain of the Truth of it? The primi- 
tive Chriſtians, 'tis evident, were aſſur d of 
their Power in the abovementioned Reſpect, 
and therefore offer'd to try the Experiment 
upon Apollo himſelf. They propos'd it as a 
Means whereby to know the Truth of the 

n Religion, and the F alſhood of the 


* 


Fn Tertul. in Apol. „ 
8 Lactant. Lib. IV. Div. Inſtitut. Cap. 27. 


Heathen; 
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| Heathen z and accordingly the Experiment 


was often made by the firſt Chriſtians, and 


never fail d them, as Lactantius aſſures us 
in the ſame Place. And can we doubt 


after this whether Oracles were deliver'd by 


Evil Spirits or not? Now, if they were de- 
| liver d by Evil Spirits, it muſt be allow'd, 
| that they could he no Eviderce of the 


Divine or laſpir'd Nature of any Religion 


{ 5 AY. 


the Miracles of the Heathens, 
term any thing more than the 


„ nge ſtufes of Prieſts, afliſted by 


— 


vil Spirits alovementioned; and there- 


fuc, after what lias been ſaid of Oracles, 
ſcarce deſerve to be mention'd. However, as 


| ticy are taken Notice of and magnified by 
| ſome Writers, I ſhall conſider what they fay 
of them, and ſee how far they are an Evi- 
| dence for the Divinity of the Heathen Re- 


bligions. 


We are told then, that one Abollonius 


| Tyoneus, who liv'd in the Reign of Domitian, 
[ a many wonderful Things, infomuch that 
| ſome Writers have not ſcrupled to mention 
bis Works in Competition with thoſe of our 
| Blefed Lord himſelf >. 


It is likewiſe affirm'd by ſome ancient 


; Writers, that in the Temples of Æſculapius 
| and Serapis ſeveral ſurprizing Cures were per- 


Euſeb. contra 9 Lib. VII. 
form'd 
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form'd upon ſick People. Strabo i tells y; 
that Serapis was worſhipp'd in Agyzr, 
« that in his Temple the Sick were reliey'4 
, in ſuch an extraordinary Manner, that 
« Perſons of the firſt Rank and Charadtr 
« were ſatisfied of the Truth of it, and that 
* others committed to writing the Cure 
« that were perform'd.” In another Place 
he k obſerves © that the Temples of Aj: 
« culapius in the Ile of Cos and Tricca were 
« conſtantly fill'd with ſick People, who wait- 
« ed for Relief; and that there were great 
« Numbers of Tablets or Pictures, which re- 
te preſented the different Diſeaſes, that were 
« ſuppos'd to be cur'd by AÆſculapius. Cel. 
ſus ! ſpeaks of this particular as a Thing 
well known, and atteſted by Greeks and Bar- 
barians. Marcus Antoninus in the firſt Book 
of his Moral Reflections, fays © that he wa 
« taught Remedies in a Dream for a Gid- 
ce dineſs in his Head, and for ſpitting ol 
ce Blood m. Alian ſpeaks of three remarkable 
Cures wrought by the God Serapis . Suzt- 
nius and Tacitus (to mention no more) bot 
afirm © that a Perſon who was blind, and 
«© another who was lame (alius devils Crure, 
« according to Suetonius, and manu ger, ac 
« cording to Tacitus) were cur'd in an initan! 


* 


i Strabo, Lib. XVII. 

* Idem, Lib. VIII. Geog. Pag 3 
! Origen. adverſ. Celſum, Lib. 1 
m Collier's M. Antoninus, Pag. 15. 
n /Elian, De Animal. Lib. XI. Cap. 34, & 35 
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« by Veſpaſian, and that theſe two Perſons 
« Were expreſly directed by the God Serapis 


| « to apply to the Emperor for the Cures 


« they received o. 
To theſe may be added a great many other 


ſurprizing Facts, that were performed amongſt 


the Heathens; and, what is more remarkable, 
the Primitive Chriſtians do not ſeem to dii- 
pute the Truth of them; they admit that 


ſeveral extraordinary Cures were wrought in 
| the Temples of Aſculapius, Serapis, &c. 
| but then they deny that they were real Mi- 
| racles, much leſs that they were any Proof 

| of the Divine Character of the Heathen Re- 


ligions. But the Sentiments of the Fathers 


with Regard to this particular, 1 ſhall have 
Occaſion to mention hereafter. 


The proper Enquiry before us at preſent, 


| is, Whether the Works of Apollonius Jyancus, 

| of Veſpaſian, and the Cures ſaid to be per- 
form'd in the Temples of the Heathen Gods, 
are any Proof of the Divinity of the Heathen 
| Religions, If they were a proper Proof of 
| this Kind, then it neceſſarily follows, 


ft, That they were real and true Miracles, 


wrought in Confirmation of the Heathen Re- 
| ligions, 5 
| 2dly, That the Heathen Religions contain'd 
no Doctrines or Precepts, but what were 
| confiſtent with the Attributes of God and 
che fundamental Laws of Reaſon. 


1 Sueton in Veſpaſian. Cap. VII. ran Hiſtor. Lib. IV. 


1//, Then, 


3 
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1/7, Then, if the Works aſcrib'd to Apr]. 
lonius Tyaneus and V. eſpafian, and the Cure; 
ſaid to be wrought in the Temples of the 
Heathen Gods, were a Proof of the Divinity 
of the Heathen Religions, then it will fol. 
low, that thoſe Works and Cures were 7e. 
ally and truly miraculous, This is evident 
beyond all Contradiction; nothing leſs than 
real Miracles being a ſufficient Proof of the 
inſpir'd Nature of any reveal'd Syſtem what- 
ſoever, but ſuch alone as ſhall be immediately 
made known by God himſelf, If pretended 
Miracles, if any thing leſs than true and real 
Miracles were admittted as proper Evidence 
of a Divine Revelation, it would be impot- 

fible to diſtinguiſh between Revelation and 
Impoſture. Now, is it evident that the Works 
and Cures abovemention'd were 7eaily qu 
truly miraculous? 

Philoſtratus, who writ the Life of Abs! 
lonius Tyancus and upon whoſe ſole Au- 
thority the Credit of the Hiſtory depends, !: 
beyond diſpute a fabulous Author, and hn 
given us ſeveral Relations that are manifeſt 
Falſhoods. He tells us, that the Bract- 
« mans in India kept Rain and Wind and 
Thunder by them, which they gave thei! 
« Friends as their Neceſſities requir'd?; that 
« with a Stroke of a Wand they wou!! 
« make the Earth ſwell like the Waves & 


p Philoitr. Vita Apoll. Tyan. Lib. III. c 3. 


1 
46 the 
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te the Sea 1; that in the ſame Country there 
| © were Men and Beaſts of ſtrange Shapes; 
| « a Sort of Women half black and half white; 
| « a Nation of Pigmies, that lived under ground; 
| « Griffins and Apes as big as Men; and Beaſts 
E « with the Faces of Men and the Bodies of 
Lions; that Wool grew like Graſs out of 
| « the Earth, and that Dragons were as com- 
| © mon almoſt as Sheep; that the Inhabitants 
{© hunted them as they do Hares in other 
Countries; that Apollonius underſtood the 
| « Language of Birds and Beaſts, which, he 
| «© ſays, he learnt from the Arabians and the 
| « Citizens of Paraca in India, who acquir'd 
© it by eating Dragon's Hearts *. 


Now what Credit can be given to ſuch 


But let us conſider a Fact or two that are 


| aſcribed to this Worker of Miracles: He is 
aid to have cur'd a young Man of a Dropſy. 
But how did he do it? Did he do it in the 
Manner in which our Bleſſed Lord wrought 

| his Cures upon the diſtreſs'd ? Did he ſpeak 
| his Patient into perfe& Health, without Art 
or Application, by the bare Force of Will 
| and Command? No; the Hiſtorian tells us, 

| that he did! it by preſcribing a Courſe of Tem- 


J Lib. III. c. 85 


dee Parker's Dæmons, of the Divine Authority f the Law of _ 


Nature and the Chriſtian Rae, Page 298, 
U perance 


yo SL 


an Author as this? Why might not a Wri- 
ter that is capable of {uch notorious Fables 
and Falſehoods be ſuppos'd to romance in 
his Account of Apollonius Tyandus? 
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. perance and Sobriety to hims. And is ng 
this a notable Miracle to found a Divine 
Commiſſion upon? If Apollonius had a Com. 
miſſion from God to work Miracles, to heal 
the Sick, &c, how comes this one apfel 
young Man to be the only Object that i; 
taid to have receiv'd any Benefit by him} 
Does ſuch a Perſon as this deſerve to be nam'd 
in Competition with our Bleſſed Lord, who 
cur'd all Manner of Diſeaſes; who id 
the Sick, the Lame, the Dead, Ari , and they 
did fo? 

Bat Phils tr I t farther intimates © that 
« this Apollonia underitood all Language 
« without the Aſliſtance of Educa Ry in 
« pretended to know the very Thovght Ct 
« Mankind. 

But did he give any Proof of his Abjiiti 
im this Reſpect? Not the leaſt; on the other 
Hand the lame Hiſtorian unluckily tells us, Wi 
that when he had Acceſs to Phraorte: un 
Indian King, he was forc'd to converſe wih 
him by an Interpreter. And yet theſe as 
ſome of the principal Works aſcrib'd to 
this wonderful Man, nor can I find any 
thing equally material, that deſerves a Col. 
futation throughout ** whole Life. 

But ſuppoling Apollonius to have Cone 
greater Things than theſe, why might |: 
not have verform'd them by Virtue of b 

great Skill in natural Cauſes; by Virtue 0! 


* Philoſtrat. Lib, I. Cap. 6. 
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| his Knowledge in the Laws of the Elements, 


| the Conſtitution of Men's Bodies, and the 
\ MW Progreſs and decline of Diſeaſes? He is ſaid 
to have been as great a Philoſopher as any 
of his Time; he is reported to have tra- 


vel'd into diſtant Countries for Information, to 

| have had an extenſive Correſpondence with 

| the learned World, and to have employ'd 
great part of his Time in Speculations and Re- 
| ſearches into Nature. And what Wonder 
| then, that he ſhould be capable of ſome 
| Things above the common Reach and Pene- 
tration of Mankind? Is it neceſſary that the 
Works of ſuch a Man muſt be Miracles im- 
mediately ? 3% „ "at 

I ſhall only add, that when the Image of 
this Miracle-Worker was ſet up by the Hea- 

| thens, and had for ſome Time given out ora- 

| cular Reſponſes, this (as well as the other 


Ke r 
Pagan Oracles) was filenc'd by the Chriſtians, 
and render'd incapable of doing any farther 


| Miſchief t Now, had Apollonius been ſent 
by God to give credit tothe Heathen Religions, 
can we ſuppoſe that he would have ſuffered 
fach an Indignity to have been offer'd the O- 
on- racle that was dedicated to his Honour and 
| dervice? The Silence impos'd upon this and 
one the other Heathen Oracles, is a Demonſtrati- 
eon not only that Apollonius was an Impoſtor, 
hip and his Oracle a Cheat, but that the whole 


; Autor. Quæſt. & Reſponſ. ad Orthodoxos apud Juſtinum, 
© Riſponſ, ad Cuæſt. 24. | 


1 Vs Heathen 
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Heathen Religion was an idolatrous Syſtem, 


offenſive to the great Creator of Heaven and 
Earth. EEE 5 Ds 
I ſhall therefore proceed to conſider the 


many Cures ſaid to be done in the Tem- | 


ples of Aſculapius, Serapis, &c. Does it 
appear then that theſe Cures were really and 
truly miraculous? If they were real Mira- 


cles, if they were the Effects of Divine Power | 


and Goodneſs, how came the Divine Power 
and Gocdneſs to be contin'd to a few Objects 
How came ÆAſculapius, Serapis, and the other 
Heathen Deities to be incapable of curing 
Numbers that applied to them for Relief! 
And yet we are aſſur'd that thouſands of 
infirm People attended the Temple of Aſcu- 
lapius to no Purpoſe; that thouſands in vain 


ador'd and intreated the Aſſiſtance of that 


8 1 
Again, if theſe Cures were perform'd by 
Virtue of a Power deriv'd from the true God, 
how came this Power to.c2iic upon the Pro- 
mulgation of Chriſtianity? And yet tis moſt 


certain, a= has been obſerv'd already, that up- 


on the Publication of the Goſpel this Power 


v Arnobins, Adv, Gentes, Lib. I. Et quoniam beneficia fa 
lutis datz aliorum nominum comparatis & Chriſti; quot millia 
vultis a nobis debilium vobis oſtendi? Quot ta“ iris aftectos 
morbis nullam omnino retuliſſe medicinam ; cum per omni 
ſupplices irent Templa, cum Deorum ante ora proſtrati limina 
ipia converrerent oſculis; cum &Aſculapium ipſum datorem. dt 
prædicant, ſanitatis, quoad illis ſuperfuit vita, & precibus al- 
garent & invitarent miſerrimis votis? Quid ergo prodeſt oſteadeie 
unum aut altęerum fortaſſe curatos, cum tot millibus ſubvenerit 
nemo, & plena ſint omnia miſerorum infeliciumque _ 

. En no 
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not only ceas'd, but Saturn, Serapis, Fupi- 
ter, Mſculapins, Apollo, and all the other 
Gods of the Heathens, who deliver'd Ora- 


| cles and pretended to cure the fick, were put 


to Silence, and forc'd to own themſelves to 


be Devils and Impoſtors in the Preſence of 


their very Worſhippers. Now, after all this, 
is it poſſible to doubt whether the Cures a- 


bovementioned were pretended Miracles or not? 


But ſince theſe Cures could not be real 


and true Miracles, it may poſſibly be aſked 


what Account van be given of them ? 
To which I anſwer, The general Opinion 


of the firſt Chriſtians with Regard to this 
| particular was, that the Diſtempers, which 
| were cur'd in the Temples of the Heathen 


Gods, were chigfly ſuch as they theialeives 


had caus'd, and inflicted upon the reſpective 


Objeas*, Nor is this Opinion of the Anci- 


ents any Ways improbable. For, that thoſe 


* Cyprian. Lib. de Idolorum wanitate, Pag. 14. Edit. Oxon, 
1691. Valetudinem frangunt, morbos 1:ceflunt, ut ad cultum 
ſui cogant, ut nidore altarium & rogis pecorum ſaginati, re- 
miſſis que conſtrixerant, curaſſe videantur. Hæc eit de illis 
medela, cum ipſorum ceſſat injuria. | 

Tertullian. in Apol. C. 22. Benefici plane & circa curas vale- 
tudinum: lædunt enim primo, dehinc remedia prez2ipiunt ad 


miraculum nova, five contraria, poſt quæ deſinunt lædere & 


curaſſe creduntur. 


Lactant. Lib. II. Divin. Inſtitut. Cap. 14 & 15. Qui, quoniam 
ſunt ſpiritus tenues & incomprehenſibiles, inſinuant ſe corpori- 
dos hominum, & occulte in viſceribus operti valetudinem viti- 


ant, morbos citant, ſomniis animos terrent, mentes furoribus 


| -Quatlunt, ut homines his malis cogant ad eorum auxilia decur- 
me Quarum omnium fallaciarum ratio expertibus veritatis 
obſcura eſt: prodeſſe enim eos putant, cum nocere deſinunt, 


dei nihil aliud poſſunt quam nocere. 


93 Heathen 
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Heathen Gods or Evil Spirits had a Power to 
inſinuate themſelves into human Conſtituti— 
ons, and put the Blood and Humours into 
Diſorder, is certain. To deny this Truth, i; 
to deny the Hiſtory of the ancient Dzmoni- 
acs, and give the Lie to the moſt authentic 
Antiquity ſacred and prophane. Now, 'tis 
remarkable, (as was hinted above) that amidf 
vaſt numbers, who applied themſelves to thoſe 
falſe Deities for Relief, only ſome few were 
cur'd; and why might not the few that were 
cur'd, be chiefly thoſe, to whom they them- 
ſelves had communicated Pain and Diſorder? 
In ſeveral Caſes, they preſcribed Medicines 
that could have no Relation to or any Influ- 
ence upon the Diſtempers, for which they 
were preſcrib'd; and yet tly were ſucceſ- 


ful. Thus in ths Caſes of the blind Man 


and the lame, that were cur'd by Veſpaſſan, 
--he Emperor was only deſir'd to tread upon 
the Hand of the one and ſpit in the Face of 
the other, and yet they were both immediate- 
ly reliev d, or at leaſt appear'd to be ſo, The 
Diſorders of theſe Men therefore are juſtly 
preſum'd not to have been real; but only 
Illuſions of the Devil; only ſuch Ailments 
as that Evil Spirit can cauſe by diſordering 
the Humours of the Body, and afterward: 
cure by putting them into order again“. 

But however this be, it is certain that theſe 
Cures were no Proof of the Divine Original 


7 Sce Lact autius, St. Cyprian, and Tertullian above quoted. 
N | 4 af 
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of the Heathen Religions. Had Veſpaſian 


| been really commiſſioned to work Miracles, 
tis ſomething odd, that he ſhould neither 
| know nor believe he had ſuch a Commiſſion. 
A Perſon that would give Force and 3 
rity to any religious Syſtem by Miracles, ! 
| ſappos'd to perform his Miracles in Diane 
| mation of that Syſtem. Miracles can be no 
| Proof of the Divine Character of any Re- 
| lizion, which they were never intended to 
confirm. Now, does it appear that Yeſpa- 
an wrought the Cures abovementioned in 
| Confirmation of the Heathen Syſtems? Does 
it appear that he had the leaſt Intention of 
this Kind? On the other Hand he was ſo 
incredulous with Regard to the Succeſs, that 
ſhould attend his #wo Patients, that he could 
| ſcarce be perſuaded to attempt their Cures; 
| and when he had ſucceeded in the Attempr, 
be ſtill doubted, whether the Diſorder of 
a | the pretended Hlind Man, was a real Blind- 
dels or not; he advis'd with the Phyſicians 


1 * — 


= upon the Affair, who were of Opinion that 
1c 
i, it was no real Deprivation of Sight. 


But whether their Sentiments in this Re— 
ſpect were ſtrictly juſt or not, is not mate- 
| rial, That the Cures we have been ſpeaking 
ty of, were not real Miracles, were not the 
1 ffects of a Divine Power, is certain, the 
| pretended Deities who wrought them being 


* | evidently no other than Devils or Evil Spirits, 
Na 

as hath been ſhewn already. 
ed. 
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2dly, If the Works and Cures abovemen-. 
tlon'd were a ſufficient Proof of the Divinit 
of the Heathen Religions, then it will follow, 
that the Heathen Religions contain'd ng 
Doctrines or Precepts, but what were con- 


ſiſtent with the Attributes of God, and the 


fundamental Laws of Reaſon, "Even real 
Miracles (much leſs pretended ones) can be 
no proof of the Divine CharaQter of any 
Syſtem of Religion, that teaches Dotinez 
manifeſtly immoral, falſe and i nipious. Mi. 
racles indeed, conſider'd alone and in them- 
ſelves, are in ſome Caſes a clear Evidence of 
the Divine Commiſſion of a Perſon who 
works them; but in no Cale are they ſuffi- 


cient to prove that a Religion manifeſtly un- 


worthy of the Divine Majeſty and Holineſ, 
can come from God. This I preſume is too 


evident to need Proof, it being vaſtly ab. 


ſurd to ſuppoſe that God would ſet his Seal 
to a Revelation, inconſiſtent with his own 
Attributes, and the eternal Laws of Reaſon, 
The Works and Cures therefore abovemen- 
tioned, whether real or pretended Miracles, 
can be no Proof of the Divinity of the Hea- 
then Religions; the Worſhip, the Sacrifices, 
and ſeveral of the Doctrines of the Heathens 
being monſtrouſly impious, licentious, and a 
manifeſt Diſgrace to human Nature, 4s i 
clearly prov'd not only in the foregoing 


F See Chapman” 3 Eufebins Vol. I. Pag. 248, 249, Of fe 
Pages 
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Pages , but in ſeveral Treatiſes“ already re- 
commended to the Reader's Peruſal. 

The next thing to be conſidered, is, Whe- 
ther the Religi on of Mohammed has any Pre- 
tenſions to a Divine Original. 
In order to be ſatisfied with regard to this 
Particular, the Student may conſult 


enk ins's Reaſonableneſs and Certainty f 


the Chriſtian Religion, Vol. I. Pages 430, 


437, &c. Grotius de Veritate Chriſtiane 
Religionis, Lib, VI. and Prideaux's Life W 4 


Mahomet. 


Dr. Jenkins having, in the Beginning of 
his firſt Volume, laid down ſuch Marks or 


Characters, whereby a Divine Revelation 
may be diſtinguiſhed from one that is barely 
pretended to be ſuch, proceeds to ſhew, that 


the Mobammedan Religion hath no Mark of 
a Divine Original belonging to it. To this | 


End he juſtly obſerves, 
1, That it has no 8 to 1 


but is of a very modern Date; Mohan- 
5 the Author of it, having made his Ap- 


pearance in the World no earlier than the 
Beginning of the ſeventh Century. 


2. That it was promulged and propagated 


in ſuch a Manner, and by ſuch Methods, 
as make its Authority very diſputable ; 3 Mo- 


See pages 238, 239. 


> Jenkins's Reaſonableneſs of * Chriſtian Religion, 8 


403, 404, Sc. the Biſhop of London's ſecond Paſtoral Letter ; 


and Grotius's excellent Treatiſe De Veritate Chriſtiane Religi- 
onis, Lib. ST | 


hammed 
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hammed having made uſe of great Artijice, 
as well as Force, to obtrude it upon the 
World. | 
3. That Mohammed gave no Evidence of 
a Divine Commiſſion, either by Prophecies 
or Miracles, which, at the fame time, are 
the only adequate Proof of ſuch a Charz- 
—_ 5 | 
4. That ſome of the pretended Revela. 
tions in the Koran are falſe and impious, ab- 
furd, ridiculous, and irreconcileable with the 
Honour and Wiſdom of a pure and holy 
God ©, 3 3 
The learned Grottus, in his Confutation of 
Mohammediſm, has argued much to the fame 
Purpoſe, But, particularly, he has made an 
Obſervation or two, which undeniably prove 
the religious Syſtem of Mohammed to be an 
Impoſture. The Mohammedans (ſays he) 


© Dr. Jenkins charges the Koran with one Abſurdity, which 
the Mobammedan Writers deny to be ſuch. In the Koran, the 
Virgin Mary is called the Siſter of Aaron, Chap. XIX. This 
Paſſage is quoted by Dr. Fenkins as a manifeſt Falſhood, and, 
conſequently, a clear Proof that the Koran was a Forgery. But 
the Mohammedaa Writers account for the Difficulty different 
Ways. Some of them will have it, that the Virgin Mary had 
a Brother called Aaron; others alledge, that the Words (Siſter 
of Aaron) mean no more, than that the Virgin Mary was of 
the Levitical Race. (See Sale's Koran, Chap. XIX. Page 251. 
and Adrian Reland's Mahom. Religion, F. XX. Page 70.) pl 
either of theſe Interpretations be admitted as a proper Solution 
of the Difaculty, then it muſt be allowed, that the Argu 
ment drawn from it is much better ſuppreſſed than urged 
againſt the Mohammedans; it being certain, that weak Proots 
and Objections, which they can give any kind of Anſwer to, 
ſerve only to confirm them in their erroneous Opinions, and 
give them contemptible Notions of Chriſtianity. 


/ 


« allow, 
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| « allow, that both Moſes and Jeſus were 
| « Perſons ſent from God, and that they who 
e firſt preached the Religion of Jeſus, were 
| « Men of Piety and Integrity; and yet, in 
the Koran (which is the Law of Moham- 
| « ed) ſeveral Things are related that cannot 
| «« poſſibly be reconciled with the Facts re- 


« corded in the Hiſtory of Mo/es, or the Goſ- 


| « pel, To mention only one Inſtance; The 
| « Apoſtles and Diſciples of eus Chriſt 
| « unanimouſly agree, that he died upon the 
| « Croſs, that he became alive the third Day, 
| «© and was ſeen of many; on the other hand, 
Mohammed ſays, that he did not die, but 
| « was taken up into Heaven privately; that 
| « what was fixed to the Croſs was only the 
| « Reſemblance of him, and that the Tews 
| « were deceived in this Particular 9” 


Some of the Mohameedans, it is confeſſed on all hands, do 


| not believe that our Saviour died: But the learned Reland, in 


tis Syſtem of the Mohammedan Theology, Page 82, ſeems to 
think, that Mohammed himſelf was not of this Opinion; and 


| quotes the following Paſſage in the Koran for the Proof of his 
| Afertion : I avill canſe thee to die (ſays God, ſpeaking to Jus) 
and will lift thee up to myſelf; Sale's Koran, Chap. III. Page 


43. But this Paſſage only proves, that the Koran, in ore 
Place, expreſly contradicts itſelf in another; it being ſaid, in 


| the fourth Chapter of the Koran, Page 79, that Chriſt aras 


mt ſlain nor crucified, but that one, in his Likeneſs, underwent 


| that Puniſhment. Now, how can theſe two Paſſages poſſibly 


be reconciled ? Mohammed himſeif allows, that the Apoſtles 
were Men of great Piety and Integrity; and yet they all una- 
nimouſly affirm, that Chrift was crucified. In a word, if he 
lied at all, he muſt die upon the Croſs ; not only the Apeftles 


and firſt Chriſtians, but Feaus and Heathens concurring in their 


Tellimony of this Fact. Here, then, Mohammed is not only 
guilty of a manifeſt Falſhood, but contradits himſelf in the 
molt expreſs Terms imaginable. Grotius, De Verit. Chriſt. 
lip, Lib. VI. S. z. 3 
5 by This 
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This Author has urged other Arguments 
to the ſame Purpoſe, which the Reader may 
perute at ne. 

Prideaux's Life of Mahomet is likewiſe an 
uſeful Performance; and, if ſome little Mic. 
takes have eſcaped the Author, yet, in ge- 
neral, it is a juſt, though ſhort Hiſtory of 
that infamous Impoſtor; it being collected 


chiefly from the very ſame Books and Re- 


cords from whence the late Tranſlator of the 
Koran pretends to have given us a more ex- 
act Account of the Riſe, Progreſs, and ſur- 
priling Propagation of Mohammedi/m, This 
hiſtorical Piece, together with the learned 
Author's Letter to the Deiſts, will furniſh 
the Reader with ſuch Obſervations as unde- 
niably prove the Mohammedan Religion to be 
a mere human Invention, an artful Contri- 
vance of one of the greateſt Impoſtors that 
ever appeared in the World. Mohammed is 
here ſhewn to have been a wicked, hypocti- 
tical, lewd Monſter, impoſing a falſe Reli- 
gion upon Mankind, and plainly diſcovering 
an impious or ambitious View in almoſt 
every Step that he took for that Purpoſe. No 
Stratagem, no Art, or Acts of Violence were 
wanting to accompliſh his Deſigns. Some of 
his pretended Revelations were confelledly 
calculated * to give him an unbounded Swing 
in Senſuality, and to remove the Objections 
that were made to his debauched and brutiih 


1 Sale's Koran, Chap. XXXIII, Pages 348, 349. 


Behaviour. 
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Behaviour. If any new Thing were to be 
put on foot, any Objection againſt him or 
« his Religion to be anſwered, any Diffi- 
« culty to be ſolved, any Diſcontent among 

« his People to be quieted, any Offence to 
| « be removed, or any thing elſe done for 
« the Intereſt of his Deſigns, his conſtant 
« Recourſe was to the Angel Gabriel for a 
« new Revelation ; and out comes ſome Ad- 
« dition to his Koran to ſerve his Turn 
« herein. So that the moſt of it was made, 
« on ſuch like Occaſions, to influence his 
« Party to what he intended. And all his 
« Commentators thus far acknowledge it, that 
they are, on every Chapter, very particu- 


„lar in aſſigning for what Cauſes, and for 
e © whoſe Sakes it was ſent down from Hea- 
; W © ven unto them. But hereby it came to 
t © paſs, that abundance of Contradictions got 
into this Book, For, as the Intereſt and 


i. WH © the Deſign of the mpoſtor varied, ſo was 
he forced to make his pretended Revela- 


g tions vary alſo; which is a thing fo well 
t © known to thoſe of his Sect, that they all 
No acknowledge it. 5 5 
re The Religion of Mohammed was mani- 
of Wl fftly deſigned to fall in with the corrupt 
ny Pcfires and Inclinations, the Pafſions and 
ng Prejudices of Mankind. He did not, indeed, 
ons abſolutely declare againſt the Fewiſh and 


ih Criſtian Syſtems; he choſe rather to acknow— 
1 Prideaux's Life of Mahomet, Page 131. 


Ul. 


ledge 
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ledge the inſpired Characters of Moſes and 
Feſus, and to ingraft ſome of their Inſtitu- 
tions into his own Impoſture. This Expe. 
dient was neceſſary to gain an Intereſt among 
Fews and Chriſtians, and to make his Proſe. 
lytes as numerous as poſſible, However, the 
main Deſign of his Religion was plainly tz 
gratify Mens Luſts and Appetites ; his Do. 
ctrines, and principal Motives to Obedience 
being adapted to the looſe, the wanton Man- 
ners of the Eaſtern World, This appears 
from numerous Paſſages in the Koran, where 
Revenge e, and the groſſeſt Senſuality d, are 
declared to be the Laws of Heaven. 
And yet all this Art and Management wa: 
inſufficient to complete the Impoſtor's grand 
Deſign. Some of his pretended Revelations 


were ſuch extravagant Fictions, ſo mon- 


ſtrouſly abſurd and ridiculous, particularly 
the Account he gave of his Journey to Hea- 


ven, that his Diſciples treated it with the} 


utmoſt Contempt, were quite aſhamed ol 
their Prophet, and deſerted him, in great 
Numbers, upon the Occaſion i. His Want 
of Power to give proper Evidence of a Dt 
vine Miſſion by Miracles, was likewiſe a great 
Objection againſt him; and the Arguments 
he made uſe of to obviate the Charge, wee 
by no means Crafaciory k. When, therefore, 


e Sale's Koran, Chap. XXII. Page 200. 
b Ibid. Chap. XX XIII. Page 348, Sc. and Che p. LXVL 
' Prideaux's Life of Mahomet, Pages 46, 47, 48, Ce. 


k Koran, Chap. II, VI, XVII. 


_— 


m 
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he found that eaſy and gentle Methods would 
not anſwer his Purpoſe, he threw off the 
Mask under which he had hitherto diſguiſed 
his Intentions, and had Recourſe to Arms. 
He now plainly told his Followers, that, 
whereas Moſes and Jeſus had been ſent a- 
mongſt them with a Power of working Mi- 
racles, and little Regard had been paid to 
their Inſtructions, he had, therefore, a Com- 
| miſſion from God to enforce their Obedience 
with the Sword, and was the laſt Prophet 
| they were to expect. Accordingly, he pre- 
| tended to have received a freſh Revelation 

from the Angel Gabriel, in which his Diſ- 
"2: WF ciples were forbid to enter into any Diſputes 
nl WF about his Religion, and in which they were 
Wh commanded to fight for it, and to deſtroy 
- all thoſe that ſhould oppoſe it l. In a pre- 
tended Revelation of the ſame kind, the 
greateſt Rewards imaginable are promiſed 


the thoſe who ſhould engage in its Defence; and 

el thoſe who died in Support of the Cauſe, 

rent were infallibly to be diſtinguiſhed with the 

fr | Crown of Martyrdom =, His Followers, 
1 


furniſhed with theſe Inſtructions, and the 
Impoſtor putting himſelf at the Head of them, 
took Advantage of the Weakneſs and Divi- 
ſions of Chriſtendom, and hewed out his 
Way by the Dint of the Sword. Thus was 
the Religion of Mohammed obtruded upon 


red 
zent 
Wele 
fore, 


XVI. : . 8 
. Koran, Chap. IT, III. IV, VIII, IX. 
2-1bid. Chap, H. IXI. 


hs 
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the World by Force and Cunning, by Blog: 
ſhed, Hypocriſy, Lying, and every Art that 
the Wit and Wickedneſs of its impious Foun: 
der could invent, rid 
Now, is it poſſible that ſuch a Religion 
could come from God? Is it poflible that a 
God of infinite Truth and Goodneſs would 
faffer his Will to be revealed to Mankind by 
Methods that are abſolutely irreconcileabl: 
with the Divine Attributes? 

Did Mohammed ever give the leaſt Proof 
of a Divine Miffion ? Did he ever perform | 
any Miracles? No; he never ſo much as 
pretended to a Commiſſion of that kind. 
How does it appear then that he was ſent Bi / 
from God? What Right had he to aflume MI ,, 
the Title of a Prophet; or what could ju- 
ſtify his Diſciples in receiving bim as ſuch ? 
Was his Coming ever foretold or deſcribed by WM # 
the ancient Prophets? or did our Bleſed Wi " 
Tord intimate, that ſuch a Perſon was to be «©. 
ſent from God, to inſtruct Mankind in their M 


— CC Ʒ— — — — 


9 — 


. 


{ 


s Koran, Chap. VI. Page 110. However, it is not (9 be of 
denied, but that there are ſeveral Miracles reckoned up, which tha 


NMabomet is ſaid to have wrought; as that he did cleave the abc 
Moon in two; that Trees went forth to meet him; that Wa. an 
ter flowed from between his Fingers; that the Stones falutel WW mo 
him; that he fed a great Company with a little Food ; that * WWF in 
Beam groaned at him; that a Camel complained to him 14, 
that a Shoulder of Mutton told him of its being poiſoned ; an Def 


ſeveral others. But thoſe who relate them, are only ſuch e 
are reckoned among their fabulous and legendary Writer 
Their learned Doctors renounce them all, as doth Malbun 
- himſelf, who, in ſeveral Places of his Koran, owns that le 
wrought no Miracles. Prideaux's Life of Mahomet, Page 3“. 
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This, I am ſenſible, is pretended by 
the Mohammedans ; and ſeveral of their Wri- 
ters will have it, that he was foretold in the 
014 Teftament, and his Coming promiſed by 
our Bleſſed Lord in the New, But the Paſ- 
ages of Scripture, brought to ſupport this 
Opinion, are ſo ridiculouſly applied, and fo 


extremely foreign to the Purpoſe for which 


they are quoted, that the Reader need only 
peruſe them F to be convinced of the miſ- 
taken Notions of the Mobammedans in this 
It 

o As the Impoſtor Mohammed allowed the Old and New Te- 


| ſament, ſo would he fain prove his Miſſion from both. Some 
| of the Texts, which are made uſe of for this Purpoſe by thoſe 
who defend his Cauſe, are the following. | 


Deuteronomy, xxxiil. 2. it is ſaid, The Lord came from Sinai, and 
roſe up from Seir unto them; he fhineth forth from Mount Pha- 
ran, and he came with ten thouſands of Saints; from his right 
Hand went a fiery Law for them, By which Words they 
will have meant, the coming down of the Law to Maſes, on 
Mount Sinai; of the Goſpel to Jeſus, at Feruſalem; and of 
the Alcoran to Mahomet, at Mecca : For, ſay they, Seir are the 


| Mountains of Feruſalem, where Jeſus appeared, and Pharan 


the Mountain of Mecca, where Mabomet appeared. But they 
are here much out in their Geography; for Pharan is a City 
of Arabia Petræa, near the Red Sea, towards the Bottom of 
that Gulph, not far from the Confines of AÆgypt and Paleſtine, 

above five hundred Miles diſtant from Mecca. It was formerly 
an epiſcopal See, under the Patriarch of FJeruſalem, and fa- 

mous for Theodorus, once Biſhop of it, who was the firit that, 


m his Writings, publiſhed to the World the Opinion of the 


Monothelites. It is at this day called Fara. From hence the 
Deſerts, lying from this City to the Borders of Paleſtine, are 


called the Deſerts or Wilderneſs of Pharan ; and the Mountains 5 


hing in it, the Mountains of Pharaz in Holy Scripture, near 
which Moſes firſt began to repeat, and more clearly explain the 
Law to the Children of {/-ae/, before his Death; and to that 
refers the Text above-mentioned. 


* Palin 
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It is agreed by moſt Writers, that Mohan 
med had the Aſſiſtance not only of a Jeu, 
but a Chriſlian, in carrying on his Impo- 
ſture, and compiling the Kecran; and the 
Texts of Scripture quoted in his Favour are | 
a ſtrong Proof of this Truth, but do by ng 
means prove, that he was foretold either in | 


the O/d or New Teftament, The Paſſage in 


P/alm I. 2. we read, Out af Sion, the Perfection of Bor. 
y, God hath ſintd: Which the Syriac Verſion renders thus, Out 
of Sion God hath fhewed a glorious Crown. From whenc: 
{ome Mabic Tranſlations, having expreited the two laſt Word: 
by Eclilan Mahmudan, i. e. an honourable Crown; by Mal. 
mudan they underitand the Name of Maubomet; and fo red 
the Verſe thus, Oat of Sion hath God fhewed the Crawn 1, 
Mahomet. 1 . 

Jſatah, xxi. 7. we read, And he ſeav a Chariot with a Cut 
cf Hofſemen, a Chariot of Afjes, and a Chariot of Cant!:: 
But the old Latin Verſion hath it, Er widit currum duorum egit, 
tum, aſcenſorem afini, & aſcenſorem cameli; 1.e. And he ji. 
a Chariot of two Horſemen, a Rider upon an Aſs, and a ic? 
upon a Camel: Where, by the Rider upon an Afs, they un 
derſtand Feſus Chriſt, becauſe he did fo ride to Jeriſaln; 
and by the Rider on the Camel, Mahomet ; becauſe he was d 
the Arabians, who uſed to ride upon Camels. | 
obs x11. 7. our Saviour tells his Diſciples, F I go 1 
away, the Comforter cvill not come unto you ; but if I dipart, 
abi! ſend him unto pu. By the Comforter, the Mavoretans 
will have their Prophet Mahomet to be here meant; and, there, 
fore, among other Titles which they give him in their Lair 
guage, one is Paraclet, which is the Grech Word here uſed 11 


C 

this Text for the Comſorter, made Arabic. 
There needs no Anſwer, ſays Dr. Prideaux, to confute thels 4 
Gloſſes; the Ablurdity of them is ſufficiently expolel by bf 
barely relating them: And, fince they could find little elle, 1 


all the Books of the Old and New Teſtament, to wreſt to tel 
Purpoſe, but theſe Texts above-mentioned ; which are, to cle 
Man's apprehending, ſo exceedingly wide of it, theſe they 3 
how vaſt a diſtance the true Word of God is from this 18/1” 
Impoſture, and how much it is, in all its Parts, contri) 
thereto. Prideaux's Life of Mahomet, Pages 135, 136, 13“ 

| © 


0 
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St. Fokn's Goſpel, xvi, 7. ſeems to be the 
molt material; and, therefore, I ſhall beg 
leave to examine it in a particular Manner, 
and ſee whether it could poſſibly have any 
prophetical View to Mohammed, 

The Words of the Evangeliſt are, tay yep 

dr, 6 TAGEN eG x E e e 
tay 0s rogue, meu} avroy mr; g For, if 
I go not away, the Comforter will not come 
unto you; but if I depart, I will ſend him 
unto you. John xvi. 7. 5 
The Mohammedan Writers will have it, 
that by the Comforter is here meant Mo- 
hammed, What Grounds they have for in- 
terpreting it to this Senſe, will be thewn im- 
mediately. 1 f 
5 The Evangeliſt, it is evident, by the Com- 
Hsrter underſtood the Holy Gheſt; for, in the 
"FF thirteenth Verſe, he expreſly calls him, re 
n ye Tis del, the Spirit of Truth. But, 

nin the fourteenth Chapter, he is more full 
to the Purpoſe: I vill pray the Father, and 
be hall give you another Comforter, that 
be may abide with you for ever. Even the 
Spirit of Truth, whom the World cannot re- 
ceive, becauſe it ſeeth him not, neither knows 
eth him: but ye know him, for be dwelleth 
with you, and ſhall be in you, John xiv. 
=. „ 

Here it is obſervable, that the Comforter 
is called the Spirit of Truth, whom the 
World cannot receive, becauſe it ſeetb him 
not, neither knoweth him, Now, can this 
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Deſcription poſſibly ſuit the Perſon of Ma. 
hammed, or any Prophet, or viſible Meſſer. 
ger whatſoever? The Evangeliſt, by de. 
claring that the World could not ſee hin, 
plainly intimates, that the Perſon, whom 
our Saviour promiſed, was not a Man, but 
the inviſible Spirit. St, Auguſtine, as if he 
had foreſeen the blaſphemous Uſe the 1M; 
hammedans would make of this Text, has 
an Obſervation upon it that deſerves our 
Notice. A worldly Diſpoſition, ſays he, bus 
no viſible Eyes, by which it can ſee the 50 
Spirit, who can only be diſcerned invijiblyt. 

The Promiſe of our Savicur relating to 
this Purpoſe, is a Confirmation of the Truth 
of this Father's Remark. But ye ſhall En 
him ; for he dwelleth with you, and ſhall be 
in you; John xiv. 17, Theſe Words (and 
ſhall be in youj can be meant of none but 
the Holy Ghoſt; and, accordingly, St. Au- 
guſtine expounds them to this Senſe: 77, 
it might not be imagined, ſays be, that ile ] 
Holy Ghoſt was to dwell with Chriſtians nl 
Gueſt dwelleth with a Perſon in a vi 
manner, our Saviour has excluded this Inte. 
pretation, by adding the Words (axD SHA 
BE IN You) plainly intimating, that ii 


Holy Ghoſt divelletb with, Chriſtians 1 
v f 75% 4. 
And 


P 1 habet enim inviſibilis oculos mundana dilectio, 7 
quod videri Spiritus Sanctus poteſt, qui videri niſi inviſibilu 
non poteſt. Sanctus Auguſtinus. 


: Sed ne putarent, quod dictum eſt, apud vor mand, 
l 
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And, in this Senſe, the Text above- men- 
tioned was underſtood by the whole Chri- 
ſtian Church for ſix hundred Vears together; 
dig. as a Promiſe of the Holy Ghoſt, of that 


$ inv//ible Spirit; and, conſequently, not ap- 


plicable to any Creature, to any mortal Man 
living. With what Propriety then, with _ 
what Colour can the Mohammedans apply it 
to Mohammed? What Authority have they 
to interpret a Text of Scripture contrary to 
the received Meaning of it for ſeveral hun- 
dred Years together; contrary to the expreſs 
Import of the Context ; contrary to the 
Senſe in which the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts 
themſelves underſtood it? 5 
The Promiſe of the Comforter was made 


| to the Apoſtles, and could have no Regard, | 


no prophetical View to a Perſon that was 
not in Being for ſeveral hundred Years aft- 
terwards, The Paſlages of Scripture, to this 


W Purpoſe, are clear beyond all Exception: 


John truly baptized with Water, but you 


| ſhall be baptized with the Hey Ghoſt Nor 


MANY DAYS HENCE 3 Acts, i. 5. And again; 
YE ſhall receive the Power of the Holy Spi- 
vit, and YE ſhall be Witneſſes in all Judza ; 
Als, i. 8. J will fend the Promiſe of the 
Father upon you, Luke, xxiv. 49. Do you 
(the Apoſtles) wait in the City, till ye be en- 


dowed with Power from above; Acts, i. 4, 


dictum, quemadmodum apud hominem hoſpes viſibh iliter ma- 


nere conſuevit, expoſuit, quid dixerit, apud nos manebit, cum 


adjunxit, & in nobis erit, ergo inviſibiliter videtur. 


Sanctus 
Auguſtinus. 


Here 


X 3 
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Here the Comforter 1s promiſed to the 
Apoſtles, and his Coming expreſly fixed to the 
apoſiolical Age. How then could Mobam— 


med be the Comforter, who was not born till 


the ſeventh Century? FT, 
But the Riſe and Foundation of this groſs 
Error is eafliy accounted for. In the Koran 
Wie are told, « That Chriſt promiſed to the 
Apoſtles, or Jews, that a Prophet ſhould 
c ariſe after him, called Ahmed ; which the 
Achammedans will have to be Mohammed, 
But here it may poſſibly be asked, What 
Rcaſon the Mobammedans have to imagine, 
that by med, in the Koran, is meant the 
ſame as the Paracicis, or Comforter, in the 
Goſpel. To which it may be obſerved, that 
the Word Ahmed, in the Arabic, ſignifes 


eM, inclytus, or laudatus. When, there- 


fore, the Mohammedans found that our Sa— 
w20ur had promiſed to ſend no Perſon into 
the World but the Comforter, they concluded 
that Mohammed muſt be that Comforter ; 


either ignorantly, or wilfully, miſtaking += | 


une, inclytus, for ragaxiog, Conſolator. 

In a word, Mohammed was ſo far from 
being foretold in the Old or New Teſtament, 
ſo far from giving any Proof of a Divine 
Miſſion, that his Actions, his Senſuality, and 
Debauchery, his Doctrines, his Artifice, and 
Barbarity, in impoſing his Impoſture upon 


Mankind, are a Demonſtration that he had 


no Divine Miſſion at all. 


The 
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The Artifice and Barbarity, the cunning 
and cruel] Methods he made uſe of to pro- 
pagate his Religion, have been partly taken 
notice of already, and need not be repeated. 
Moſt Writers agree, that no Art or Manage- 
ment, no Act of Hypocriſy or Violence were 
omitted, that could be made ſerviceable to 
his Deſigns; Fews, Chriſtians, and Hea- 
thens having been indulged or puniſhed, en- 
couraged or murdered, as the Intereſt of his 
Cauſe; and the Neceſſity of his Affairs re- 
uired. 

And as to the Koran (che Bock of his 
Laws and Inſtitutions) it is evidently un- 
worthy of the Almighty, it being ſo full of 
Abſurdities and Contradictions, that the Mo- 
hammedans themſelves have no other Method 
of accounting for them, than by declaring, 
that great Numbers of the contradictory Pat- 
ſages are revoked. In ſeveral Parts of the 
Koran, the inſpired Characters of Moſes and 
Teſus Chriſt are expreſly acknowledged, and 
yet ſeveral Things contained therein are ab- 
ſolutely irreconcileable with the Revelations 
of either Moſes or Jeſiis. 

Some of the pretended Revelations con- 
tained in the ſame Book, have likewiſe a ma- 
nifeſt Tendency to promote Senſuality and 
Debauchery ; and Mohammed unſelf was, 
perhaps, one of the lewdeſt Wrerchcs that. 
cver lived upon the Face of the Earti:, His 
Luſt was inſatiable, and his Debaucherics too 
bad to be mentioned. He was frequently ro- 
X 4 Newer d 
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proached by his Wives for his Incontineney 


in this reſpect; and when he was, more 
than once, caught in the moſt ſhameful Facts, 
7B pretended Revelation from God was im- 
mediately publiſhed, to juſtify his Condud, 
and recover his Credit amonglt his Fol. 
lowers r. 

Now, could ſuch a Monſter of Impiety as 


this, be poſhbly the Meſſenger, the Prophet | 
of a pure and holy God? Or can a God of 


infinite Truth and Goodneſs be ſuppoſed to 


reveal Contradictions and Abſurdities, and re. 


quire rational Creatures to believe them? If 
FJeſus was a true Prophet (which the M. 
| bammegans allow) could Mohammed be ſuch, 
who has taught Doctrines entirely inconſiſtent 
with the Doctrines of Chriſtianity ; who has 
given us, for the Revelations of Heaven, an 
Account of Things abſolutely irreconcileabl: 
with the Hiſtory of the Goſpel ; who has 
_ obliged his Diſciples to extirpate Chriſtianity, 


to deſtroy its Profeſſors, or puniſh them with | 


a pecuniary Mulct, unleſs they ſubmit to 
and embrace Mobammediſm 2 Could ſuch a 
one poffibly receive a Commiſſion to inſtrud 
Mankind in their Duty from the ſame God 
that commiſſion'd the Author of Chriſtianity? 
No; it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe ſuch an In- 
conſiſtency i in the Adminiſtrations of Provi- 
_ dence, without impeaching the Divine At- 


5 th: Chap. LXVI. Prideaux's Life of Mahone! 


Page 125. 


t ributes, 
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tributes, and calling in queſtion infinite Wiſ- 
dom and Goodnels, 5 

The Author of the Engliſh Koran, who 
has given the moſt favourable Account of 
Mahommed that I have met with, allows that 
he was a very great Impoſtor, and that his 
Religion was a manifeſt Forgery * ; but then 
he cannot think that he was /ich an infamous 
Perſon as he is repreſented to have been by 
ſome Writers, He 1s of opinion, on the other 
hand, „That he deſerves, at leaſt, equal 
« Reſpect with Minos or Numa, thoſe an- 
« cient Heathen Laugivers, notwithſtanding 
« the Diſtinction of a learned Writer (Dr. 
| « Prideaux) who ſeems to think it a greater 
Crime to make uſe of an Impoſture to ſet 
* up a NEW RELIGION, founded on the Ac- 
« knowledgment of one true God, and to de- 
roy Idolatry, than to uſe the ſame Means 
a Wh © 70 gain Reception to Rules and Regulations 
„ or the more orderly Practice of Heathentſm 
th WW © already eftabliſhed ft 2 
to BN But why was not Mohammed as infamous 
a « Perſon as he is repreſented to have been? 
act Was his Behaviour leſs criminal, leſs ' lewd 
od and debauched, leſs hypocritical, leſs unjuſt, 
ty: Wl cruel, and barbarous than Writers ſay it was? 
in- Was he not guilty of Senſuality, Barbarity, 
| Bloodſhed, Fictions, Forgeries, and Lies of 
At- che worſt kind? Did he not impoſe a fal/e 


met, (Mr. Salbs Preface to his Koran, Page 1. 
Mr. Sa/e's Dedication, 


Religion 
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Religion upon Mankind, and, by this means, 
deceive them in an Affair of the laſt Conſe. 


quence? Did he not oppoſe pretended Re. 


velations to ſuch as he acknowledged to be 
Divine? Did he not teach Doctrines con- 
trary to the Doctrines of Moſes and Jeſis 
Chriſt, whom he owned to be true Prophets? 
And is not this the higheſt Affront that can 
be offer d the Great Being, and the greateſt 
Injury that can be done to Mankind? Can 


any one, but an abandon'd Villain, be ca- 


pable of ſuch infamous Practices as theſc ? 
Can ſuch an Iinpoſtor, then, deſerve equal 
Reſpect with Minos or Numa? Does it ap- 
ear that Minos or Numa were ever acquaiit. 
ed with the Revelation of Moſes? ai leaſt 
that they acknowledged the Divine Autho- 
rity of his Laws? They had, probably, 
ſome imperfect Tradition, that the Almighty 
had reveal'd his Will to Mankind, and, from 


thence, concluded it neceſſary to pretend 2 i 


Revelation from Heaven, in order to give 
Authority to ſuch religious Doctrines as they 
had found handed down to them from the 

Forefathers; and to ſuch Laws as were 

thought proper for the Support and Well 

being of their Subjects: But is ſach a Fraud, 
is an Impoſition that was barely intended ior 
the Benefit of Society, equally criminal with 
the Conduct of Mohammed, who ſet up! 

falſe Syſtem of Religion in oppoſition to 1 

true one, and forced Mankind to ſubmit K 

ny the 
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the moſt ſenſual Doctrines; to Doctrines that 
were abſolutely inconſiſtent with the Laws 
of Heaven, with Laws that he acknowledged 
to be Divine ? | ; 
Again, Did Minos or Numa ever propa- 

gate their reſpective Religions by ſuch bar- 
harous, ſuch inhuman Methods as Moham- 
ned made uſe of? Did they ever obtrude 
them upon the World by /anguinary Laws 
and Edicts? Did they ever trouble foreign 
Princes with Letters and Embaſſies upon the 
subject, or threaten to diſturb the Peace of 
their Governments, unleſs they ſubmitted to 
their Inſtitutions? No; they only recom- 
| mended ſuch Ways of Worſhip to their Sub- 
jects as they had learnt from their Fore- 
fathers; and, if they were miſtaken in the 
Objects of their Adoration, yet they, proba- 
bly, acted agreeably to the beſt Traditions 
W they had receiv'd; nor does it appear but 
| that they fincerely believ'd the Truth of the 
Religions they taught. 8 

But the Fallacy of this Author's arguing 
lies in a few Words: Mohammed, ſays he, 
made uſe of an Impoſture to ſet up a new 
Religion founded on the Acknowledgment of 
one true God, and to deſtroy Idolatry u. But 
this is a very unfair Repreſentation of the 
Cate: Mohammed not only ſet up a new Re- 
gion, but a falſe one, and one that he 
| knew to be ſuch. He pretended a Commiſ- 


u Dedication to the Koran. 


„ 
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fion from God to oppoſe and aboliſh thoſe 

very Laws which he own'd to be Divine, Ml * 
and is not this a greater Crime, than for « Ml * 
Heathen to pretend a Divine Commiſſion u 
gain Reception to Rules and Regulations fir i 
the more orderly Practice of Heatheniſm al. t 
ready eſtabliſhed ? Is it not a greater Crime WM © 
for a Perſon to ſet up a falſe Religion, and k 
pretend a Divine Authority for that Purpoſe, Wl 
than to make uſe of the ſame Expedient, in 


order to give Force and Decency to a Rel. WM © 
ion that he believes 70 be true? t 
If Mohammed believ d our Bleſſed Redeemer f 
to be a true Prophet, he ought to have ac- Ml * 
quainted himſelf with his Revelation; he 
\ ought to have ſubmitted to the Rules of his ! 
Religion, and nothing can poſſibly excuſ b 
his Impiety in oppoſing it. He was zealous, ii l 
indeed, in aboliſhing Idolatry, and declared N 
for the Worſhip of the one true God. A“ 0 
ſteady Adherence to this fundamental Point WI * 
was, perhaps, neceſſary to reconcile his Dit- l 
ciples to thoſe many extravagant Fictions and b 
Revelations that he pretended to receive from “ 
Heaven. A Perſon that would impoſe 2 
falſe Religion upon the World, is obliged to 
blend it with ſome valuable and acknow- 2 
ledged Truths; it being highly improbabk “ 
that he ſhould ſucceed in his Deſigns by am © 


other means. But, then, is the Profeſſion of 
one fundamental Point ſufficient to attone for 

the irreparable Damage his Impo/tor did to 
Mankind in other reſpects ? F 
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If Jeſus was a true Prophet, and his Re- 


velation Divine, then Here is no Salvation in 
any other ; there 1s no other Name given 
among Men, whereby we muſt be ſav'd; and, 
if ſo, what Tongue can reach the Guilt of 
that abandon' d Wretch, who, by a pretend- 
ed Commiſſion from Heaven, obliged Man- 
kind to ſubmit to the Laws of a falſe Reli- 


gion, and deprive themſelves of the Privi- 


leges of a true one ? who obliged them to 


diſown their Redeemer, and, by this means, 
| to forfeit their Title to the Merits of his Suf- 2 
| ferings, by which alone they could obtain 


Salvation? 


Whether, therefore, the Aſſertion of: Dr. 


Prideaux (that Mohammed made the Ara- 

bians exchange their Idolatry for another Re- 
| ligion altogether as bad ) be ſtrictly true or 
not, is not material; the Religion of Mo- 


hammed muſt be highly unacceptable to God, 


and unſervice able to Man; it being abſolute- 


ly inconſiſtent with, and deſtructive of that 
holy Will, which he himſelf has appointed 
to be the Rule of our Actions. 


It is not barely the Acknowledgment of 
one God, but Obedience to the whole Wi! of 
Heaven, that muſt recommend us to the Di- 


vine Favour. The Religion of Mohammed 
makes no better Proviſion for the Attone- 
ment of Sins, for the Redemption of Man- 


kind, than a Syſtem of the groſſeſt Heathen- 


* dale's Koran, Prelim. Diſcourſe, Page 20. 
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iſm or Idolatry ; and if the Mercy of God 


may be extended to a moral Mohammediy 
(which no thinking Man denies, that I knoy | 
of) ſo I ſee no Reaſon why an ignorant Ido. 
later may not be favour'd with the ſame Pri. 
vilege : But, then, it muſt be remember'd, | 
that neither Mobammediſin nor Heatbeniſn 
can intitle them to the leaſt Aſſurance of ſuch 
a Privilege; the ſtricteſt Obedience to the | 
Laws of a falſe Religion (whether it be Mz 
hammediſm or Heatheniſm) being nothing 
more, in effect, than a continued Tranſgreſ- 
ſion of the Divine Laws, an Affront to the 
Redeemer of Mankind, and a Diſhonour to 
that holy Religion which God has appointed 
to be the ſole Means of our Salvation. 
Theſe Things conſider'd, what is the great 
Advantage that Mohammediſin has above an 
idolatrous Syſtem of Paganiſm ? or why was 
not Mohammed as infamous a Perſon as he 
is generally repreſented to have been? Wa 
he leſs lewd (as hath been obſerv'd already) 
leſs unjuſt, leſs barbarous than Writers ſay he 
was? Yes; the Author of the Engliſh Kora! 
ſeems to think he was; and, accordingly, 
has offer'd a Word or two in mitigation ol 
the abominable Nature of his Senſuality and 
bloody Diſpoſition. He is of opinion, that 
the great Infamy with which the Memo!) 
of Mohammed is loaded, proceeded chief) 
from the ſurpriſing Succeſs of his Arms, from 
the extenſive Nature of his Conqueſts, which 
were attended with ſuch infinite Prejudice q 
| the 


Prelim. Diſcourſe to Sale's Koran, Page 40. 
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the Chriſtian World. The terrible Deſtru- 


#ion of the Eaſtern Churches, ſays he, once 


ſp glorious and flouriſhing, by the ſudden 
ſpreading of Mohammeditm, and the great 


| Succeſſes of its Profeſſors againſt the Chri- 


ſians, neceſſarily inſpire a Horror of that 
Religion, in thoſe to whom it, has been jo fa- 
tal; and no wonder if they endeavour to ſet 
the Character of its Founder, and its Do- 
frines, in the moſt infamous Light. But the 
Damage done by Mohammed to Chriſtianity, 
ſeems to have been rather owing to his Igno- 
rance than Malice; for his great Mi for- 
tune was, his not having a competent Know- 
ledge of the real and pure Doctrines of the 
Chriſtian Religion, which was, in his Time, 
ſ abominably corrupted, that it is not ſur- 
priſins if he went too far, and reſolved to 
aboliſh what he might think incapable of Re- 
formation v. So that the Barbarity and Blood- 
ſhed, which Mohammed was guilty of, were, 
in this Author's Opinion, rather owing to 
his Ignorance of Chriſtianity, than to Ma- 
lice, to any Deſigns, he entertain'd, of ty- 
rannizing over and enflaving Mankind. 

But is this a true and fair Repreſentation 
of the Caſe? How far Mohammed was ig- 
norant of the great Truths of Chriſtianity, 
is difficult to determine; but this is certain, 
he knew enough to deter any honeſt, any 
conſcientious Perſon living, from ating ſuch 


a Scene 
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a Scene, of horrid Cruelty and Bloodſhed, 
He knew, and acknowledged, that Feyu, 


Chriſt had a Commiſſion from God to in. | 


ſtruct Mankind in their Duty, and, conſe 
quently that his Revelation was Divine, Ne 
muſt know farther, that he had no Autho- 
rity to impoſe a Religion upon his Fellow. 
Creatures that was any ways inconſiſtent with 


the Laws of Chriſtianity, much leſs to op- 


preſs or murder its Profeſſors. And, if o, 
what Tongue can reach the abominable Na- 
ture of his Guilt? How can he be ac 
quitted of the moſt ſhocking Impiety and 
Inhumanity, who not only ſet up a falſe Re- 
ligion, in oppoſition to a Religion that he 


own'd to be true, but puniſhed or deſtroyed | 
all thoſe who would not ſubmit to his Im. 


poſture, and pleaded a Commiſſion from 
Heaven for his wicked and barbarous Beha- 
viour ? — 


I know but one Objection that can be made 8 


to this Reaſoning, at leaſt but one that de- 
ſerves Notice; which is, © That if the Bar- 


« barity, which Mohammed made uſe of in 


ce propagating his Religion, was criminal, 
the Conduct of Mofes, for the fame Res- 
« ſon, may be call'd in queſtion, he having 


* directed the 1/raelites not only to ſpoil the 


« Midianites, but to take Poſſeſſion of the 
« Land of Canaan by Force, and treat the 
« Inhabitants of the Country with the ut- 
JJ TY 


To 
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To this the Reply is eaſy; the Caſe of 


iſes and Mobammed being vaſtly different. 


That Magiſtrates have a Power to puniſh the 
Guilty, is not diſputed ; and that the Al- 


mighty may commiſſion a Perſon to ſubject 


a ſinful People to Calamities, I preſume, is 
no leſs evident; the Iniquities of Nations (as 
ſuch) being liable to no Puniſhments, but 
what are inflicted in this Life. Now, that 
Moſes was an inſpir'd Prophet, that he had 
a Commiſſion from God to act the Part he 


| did, that he confirm'd his Commiſſion by 


indiſputable Miracles, is acknowledged by 


| the Mobammedans themſelves, and there- 


fore needs no farther Proof, But, does it 
appear that Mohammed had any ſuch Autho- 
ity to diſtreſs the Chriſtian World ? Did 
he give the leaſt Proof of ſuch a Com- 
miſſion? Did he ever perform one fingle 
Miracle? No; he never ſo much as pre- 
tended to a Power of working Miracles, as 
hath been hinted already. 

I might obſerve farther, that the Propa- 
pation of the Moſaical Religion was not in- 
tended in the Puniſhment of the Canaanites. 
Neither Moſes nor Foſbua had any Deſign to 
convert them, nor any Commiſſion for that 
Purpoſe, The Canaanites were puniſhed, 
not becauſe they would not embrace the Re- 
gion of Moſes, but becauſe they deſerv'd to 


| > puniſh'd: Their Iniquities had made them 


tipe for the Divine Judgments, and the / 
raelites were only appointed, in a judicial 
Y . Capacity, 
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Capacity, to execute the Sentence which God 
had paſſed upon them. Now, does it follow 


from hence, that Mobammed, without the 


leaſt Shadow of a Commiſſion, had a Right 
to impole a Religion upon Mankind by Bar. 


barity and Bloodſhed ? Does it follow from Ml. 


Hence, that he had a Right to murder and | 

oppreſs all thoſe who would not ſubmit to 
his Impoſture? The Barbarity of Mohan. 
med is, in ſhort, one undeniable Argument 
that he was an Impoſtor; and the Cafe 
of the Canaanites can no more be pleaded | 
in his Favour, than a Puniſhment inflicted 
upon common Malefactors. 

Mr. Sale, in another Place 7, ſpeaking of 
Mohammed's Senſuality, makes uſe of the 
ſofteſt Expreſſions, and gives it the moſt fa- 
vourable Gloſs imaginable. That Moham: | 
med was, as the Arabs are by Comfplexim, | 
ſays he, a great Lover of Women, we are 
aſſured by his own Confeſſion ; and be is a. 
ſtantly upbraided with it by the controverjial 
Writers, who fail not to urge the Number if 
Women with whom be had to do, as a di- 
monſtrative Argument of his Senſuality, ahicy 


they think ſufficiently prove him to have bee Men 


a wicked Man, and, conſequently, an Ini 
flor But, it muſt be conſidered, that Pil)- 
gamy, though it be forbidden by the Chri- 
ian Religion, was, in Mohammed's Tine, 
frequently practiſed in Arabia, and other 


2 See the Prelim. Diſcourſe to Sales Kiran, Page 40. 
Parts | 
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Parts of the Eaſt, and was not counted an 
Immerality, nor was a Man the worſe efteem'd 
m that Account; for which Reaſon, Moham- 
med permitted theo Plurality of Wives, with 
ertain Limitations, among his own Pollow- 
| ir, who argue for the Lawfulneſs of it from 
feral Reaſons, and particularly from the 
Examples of Perſons allowed, on all hands, 
% have been good Men, ſome of whom have 
teen honoured with the Divine Correſpon- 
dence, &c. 

From whence we muſt conclude, that this 
Author thinks the Senſuality of Mohammed 
as well as His Barbarity and Bloodſhed) to be 
eſs criminal than it is generally thought to 
have been: And, if he is once acquitted of 
theſe Imputations, I may, poſſibly, agree 
vith this Author, that we ought to examine 
Inis Commiſtion, as a Prophet, in another 
'* W\fanner ; and that the Rules to be objerved 
- theſe who attempt the Converſion of the 
:! Wilohammedans, ſhould be the ſame which the 
karned and worthy Biſhop Kidder has pre- 
cribed for the Game Fin of the Jews. 
But, if the Arabians thought Polyzamy no 
(Crime, and if, in the Old Teſtament, we read 
of a Plurality of Wives, of Concubines, and 
Divorces, does it follow from hence, that 
Mohammed was leſs culpable in pretending a 
Commiſſion from Heaven, to eſtabliſh Sen- 
uality by a Law ? Mobammed himſelf pro- 


TW 9 GEARS 


IS 


; See the Preface to Sale 5 13 


Y 2 feſſes 
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feſſes to have taught the Religion of Abra— 
ham, Iſaac, and Jacob, of Moſes, Teſus, 
and the Prophets ; Koran, Chap. II. Page 17, 
But has he really done ſo? Are not his pre- 


tended Revelations, relating to ſenſual Plea- MW 
ſure, abſolutely inconſiſtent with the pure | 
and holy Doctrines of Chriſtianity? Now, | 
what Authority had he to oppoſe and con- 
tradict the acknowledged Laws of Heaven? | 
As Chriſtianity was the laſt Revelation which 
God was pleaſed to make of his Will to Man- 

kind, a particular Regard, no doubt, was | 
due to it. What Authority had Mohammed, | 
then, to abrogate its Doctrines, and deſtroy | 
its Diſciples? What could poftibly induce | 
him to affront the Almighty, and injure his 
Fellow-Creatures in fo egregious a Manner? | 
What, but the moſt inſatiable Luſt after Do- | 
minion and Senſuality, could be Motives ſut- | 
ficient to engage him in ſuch a Scene of im- 


pious Cruelty ? 


It has been obſerv'd already, that he often |} 
debauched his Slave, and was, more than } 
once, caught in the Fact by his Wives ; and, | 
in order to prevent their Reproaches, pre- 
tended a Revelation from Heaven, to juſtity | 
his Senſuality, Now, could any thing leſs 
than the moſt infatiable Luſt-make him dare | 
to be guilty of ſuch a ſhocking Contempt | 
of the Divine Attributes? If, for the Gra- 


tification of his brutiſh Appetites in one In. 


| ſtance, he ventur'd to counterfeit the Seal | 
of Heaven, and defy Omnipotence ; my 
* 
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muſt we conclude, but that Senſuality was 


the principal Motive which induced him to 
act the ſurpriſing Part he did? And, if fo, 
why has the Author of the Eng/:/þ Koran 


| taken ſuch Pains to acquit him of Crimes 


which Chriſtians, at leaſt, think are a clear 
Proof of his being an Impoſtor ? 

The Reaſons alledged by this Author for 
being ſo very complaiſant to Mohammed and 
his Religion, are found in the Preface to his 
Tranſlation ; where he obſerves, that in our 
Diſputes with the Mohammedans, we ought, 
particularly, to avoid weak Arguments and 
indecent Language; that Scurrility and ill- 


grounded Objections are only a means to en- 


aſperate them, and give them contemptible 
Notions of Chriſtianity; that a fair Repre— 
ſentation of the Mohammedan Religion is the 
beſt Way to expoſe it, and that no Danger 
can poſſibly ariſe to the Chriſtian Cauſe from 
an impartial Account of jo manifeſt a For- 
Soy. ; : 
Theſe Obſervations are certainly juſt, and 
what every unprejudiced Chriſtian muſt rea- 
dily ſubſcribe to. But is there no difference 
between treating an Adverſary with Civility, 
and being an Advocate for his Cauſe? It 
Mohammed was wicked, lewd, and cruel, it 
undeniably follows, that he could not be 
lent by a pure, holy, and merciful God, to 
reveal his Will to Mankind. And why, then, 
muſt this Argument be ſtifled? Why does 
the Author of the Engliſh Koran take fo 
= ST much 
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ſuality and Debauchery, the Barbarity and 


Hypocriſy of this Impoſtor, eſpecially when | 


he 1s writing to Chriſtians | ? 


Indeed, in our Diſputes with the Mohan. | 

medans, it may, poſſibly, be to little Purpo: | 
to tell them, that their Prophet was a «ich. | 
ed, lewd Perion ; in this Caſe it is, undoubt- | 


edly, much more proper to enquire 


Whether there are any Predickions in the 


Old and New Teſtament relating to him. 


Whether he gave any Proof of a Divine 


Miſſion; that is, whether he Voretold future 
Things, or performed any Miracles. 


Whether the Dedtrines he taught were | 
conſiſtent with the Divine Attributes, and 


the eternal Laws of Reaſon. And, laftly, 


Whether the Methods he made uſe of to | 


give Succeſs to his Religion, were ſuch as 4 


| God of infinite Wiſdom nd Goodneſs may W 


be preſum'd to approve of. 


Theſe are, certainly, the likelieſt Enqui- 
ries to expoſe Mobammediſim; at leaſt to have 
any Influence upon its Profeſſors: But is the 
Author of the Engliſh Koran arguing againſt | 


Mchammediſin, or ſo much as writing to the 


Diſciples of that Religion? Did he tranſlate | 


the Koran out of the Arabic into the Engliſh 


Tongue, for the Information and Converſion 
of Mohammedans? And, ſince his Book is 
calculated for the Chriſtian Reader, why 


does he endeavour to give him ſuch a favour- 


able Idea of Mohammed and his Religion? | 
Dots 


much pains to palliate the Vices, the Sen- 
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Does the modern Chriſtian entertain too ill an 
Opinion of Mohammediſm? or has he too 


good Notions of his own Profeſſion? Was 
there ever ſuch a general Looſeneſs of Prin- 


| ciples, ſuch a Licentiouſneſs of Practice, ſince 


the Foundatioa of Chriſtianity to this very 
day? What then ſhall we fay of this Au- 
thor, who has labour'd to ſet Mohammed, and 
his Religion, in the moſt agreeable Light 
imaginable ; who has endeavour'd to take off 


from the Force of thoſe Arguments that 
| clearly prove him to have been an [mpo/tor ; 


who, in ſeveral Places, without any great 
Reaſon, has fallen foul on Dr. Prideaux (one 


| of the ableſt Pens that has written againſt 


Mohammediſm) charg'd him with Miſtakes 
and partial Remarks, and taken particular 


Care to let his Readers know, that be was 


wt a complete Maſter of the Controverſy ? 


It the Intention of this Gentleman was to 


ſerve the Cauſe of Chriſtianity, and only to 
remove the Miſtakes that ſome Chriſtian 
Writers have fallen into; if he only pro- 


poſed to give us a true Character of Moba 
ned and his Religion, and, by this means, 


to enable us the better to expoſe the Impo- 
ſture; if this was the Deſign of Mr. Sale (as 
[ am willing to hope it was) it is great Pity 


that his learned Account of Things ſhould 


be interſperſed with ſo many unguarded Hints 


and Expreſſions, which can only ſerve to com- 


pliment the Infidelity of a degenerate Age, 
to flatter the Libertine in his Vices, and mah 
4 hum 
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him fit looſer to true Religion than he does 
already, 
Mr. Sale had no great Reaſon to find ſo 


many Faults with Dr. Prideaux, he being 
ouilty of few of thoſe Miſtakes that other MW 


Writers have fallen into. Scaliger, Grotius, 


Sc. have related ſome ridiculous Miracles | 
aſcribed to Mohammed, which Dr. Prideauy | 
explodes as idle Tales; Mohammed having | 
never ſo much as pretended to a Power of | 


working Miracles. Dr. Prideaux ſeldom lays 


a Streſs upon any thing but what is found 


in the Koran, or acknowledged by the 1M. 


bammedans themſelves ; and if ſome trifling | 
Errors, in Point of Hiſtory, have eſcaped | 
him, Mr. Sale has taken particular Care to | 


make the moſt of them. 


Dr. Prideaux tells us,“ That on Mahs- | 
« met's firſt coming to Yathreh or Medina, 
« he lodged in the Houſe of Chalid Abu 500 | 
« one of the chief Men of the Party that | 
„ call'd him thither, till he had built him- | 
« ſelf a Houſe of his own, which he im- 
« mediately ſet about; and, adjoining therc- | 
ce to, alſo erected a Meſtue at the ſame time | 

e for the Exerciſe of his new-invented Re- | 
e fligion: And it is recorded, as an Inſtance | 

0 of bis Tnjuſitce, that he- violently diſpoſ- | 


ce ſeſſed certain poor Orphans, the Children 


*© of an inferior Artificer a little before de- 
« ceaſed, of the Ground on which it ſtood, 


Þ Difputatio Chriſtiaui, Cap. IV. 


and 


r 
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« and ſo founded this firſt Fabric for his 
« Worſhip with the like Wickedneſs as he 
« did his Religion ©, 

« Here (ſays Mr. Sale) Dr. Prideaux ex- 
« claims againſt Mohammed without any 
great Reaſon, the Fact with which he 
charges him being falſe,” But wherein 
does he exclaim againſt him? He mentions 
the Story in as tender a Manner as poflible ; 
he only ſays, that 2# is recorded as an In- 
ſtance of his Injuſtice, by an ancient Chriſtian 
Writer; and why might not the Story be 
true? No; Mr. Sale ſays it cannot be true, 
becauſe #9 Mohammedan Writers relate the 
Affair in another Manner. But it is remark- 
able, that thoſe 7 Mriters differ widely in 
their Account of this Affair; the one telling 
-s, that Mohammed bought the Piece of 
„ W Ground of the Orphans; and the other, that 
„ MW the Orphans made him a Preſent of it. Now, 
it MW | {ee no Reaſon why a Chriſtian Writer 
may not be credited as ſoon as two Mobam- 

Y ans, who are fo inconſiſtent and contra- 
dictory in their Evidence . 
In another Place, Mr. Sale charges Dr. 
Prideaux with Partiality e. In the Koran 
(Chapter Of the Elephant, Page 501.) we 
are told how the Lord treated them that came 
mounted on Elephants to ruin the Temple 0 
Mecca, and that be defeated their treache- 


: Prideaux's Life of Mahomet, Page 64. 
Sales Preliminary Diſcourſe, Page 51. 
7 dal's Notes, Page 502. 


FOus 
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rous Defign, and ſent againſt them great Ar. 


mies of Birds, which threw down Stones upon 
their Heads, and made them hike Corn in 


the Field, which is deſtroyed and trodden down | 


by the Beaſts f. Where the Commentators of 
the Alcoran tell us, © That to preſerve the 


% Temple of Mecca from the intended De- 
« ſtruction of one Abraba, God ſent againſt | 
ce the Ethiopiaus great Armies of Birds, each | 
„ of which carried three Stones, the one in 
« the Mouth, and the other two in the two | 
« Feet, which they threw down upon their | 


« Heads; and that thoſe Stones, although 
« not much bigger than Peaſe, were yet of 


« that Weight, that, falling upon the Hel- | 
« met, they pierced that and the Man | 
« through; and that on each of them was | 
« written the Name of him that was to be | 
* ſlain by it; and that the Army of the 
« Ethiopians being thus deſtroyed, the Ten- 


« ple of Mecca was ſaved: For Mahomet, 


having reſolved to continue that Temple 
c in its former Reputation, and make it the | 
« chief Place of his new-invented Worſhip, | 
« as it had been before of the Heathen, comed | 
« this Miracle, among many others, on pur- | 
 &« poſe to gain it the greater Veneration in 


« the Minds of his deluded Followers, al- 
though there might be ſeveral then alive, 
<« who were able to give him the Lye there- 
« to, it being but fifty-four Years before the 


tf Koran, Chap. CV. 


ce beginning 


Www 
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« beginning of the Hegira that this War hap- 


q pened ; for it was the very Year in which 
« Mahomet was born. But, perchance, this 


60 Chapter came not forth in public till Ozh- 


« man's Edition of the Alcoran, which was 
« many Yezrs after, when all might be dead 
« who could remember any thing of this 
« War, and the Fable thereby out of Dan- 
« ger of being contradicted by any of thoſe 
« who knew the contrary *.” 

Here it is obſervable, that Dr. Prideaux 
charges Mohammed with coining the Miracle 
to which the pretended Revelation above- 
mentioned (Koran, Chap. CV.) is ſuppoſed 
to allude. To this Mr. Sale makes great Ob- 
jections, it being highly improbable (lays he) 
that he ſhould forge ſuch a Story out of his 
own Head, when ſeveral Perſons were alive 
that could have detected the Lye. But does 
Mr. Sale believe the Story to be true ? Or, 
indeed, is it poſſible for any Man of Senſe to 
give Credit to ſuch a Fable? And, if it 
was nothing but a Fable, it muſt hve been 
forged by Mohammed, or ſome other Per- 
lon; and, as Mohammed mentions the Story, 
why might not he himſelf be the Author of 
it? at leaſt of ſuch Circumſtances as he 
would make his Diſciples believe were mira- 
culous? Was this the firſt Lye that he im- 
poſed upon his Followers? Was not his 
Journey to Heaven altogether as incredible ? 


© Prideaux's Life of Mahomet, Pages 69, 70. 
MS and 
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and yet, after ſome time, his Character wa; 
ſuch amongſt them, that they all ſwallowed 
at as an undoubted Truth. And yet Mr. $4/ 
ſeems to think Dr. Prideauæx guilty of Par. 
tiality in his Relation of this Story. „ 


te cannot (ſays he) but obſerve Dr. Prideau' 
« Partiality on this Occaſion, compared with | 
© the favourable Reception he gives to the | 


«© Story of the miraculous Overthrow of 
« Brennus and his Army, which he con- 
« cludes in the following Words“: Thus wa; 
« God pleaſed, in a very extraordinary mar- 
« ner, to execute his Vengeance upon thiſe 
0 facrilegious Wretches for the jake of Reli- 


* 


z gion in general, how falſe and 1dolatrius | 
ce ſoever that particular Religion was, fo 


06 which the T, emple at Delphi was erefedi” 


But if Dr. Prideaux had ſome Reaſon to 
believe the Story of Brennus's Overthrow to | 


be true, and the Story above-mentioned to 


be abſolutely falle, how does the Doctor's | 


 Partality, in this Caſe appear to be ſo ma- 
nifeſt? That Brennus's Army was terrified, 
and partly deſtroyed by Thunder, Lightning, 


Hail, and the terrible Effects of an Farth- | 
quake, is not incredible; but does it follow | 
from hence, that we muſt believe the molt | 


extravagant Fiction imaginable ? Is it con- 


ceivable that the Almighty would employ 2 
Parcel of Birds to take up Stones, and throw | 


35 Sales Koran, Page 502. 
+ Prideaux's Connection, Part II. Book 'P Page 25, > 


them | 
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them down upon the Heads of an Army? 
that thoſe Stones (though no bigger than 
Peaſe) ſhould fall with ſuch Force as to pierce 
quite through the Men and their Helmets ; 
and that each Stone had on it the Name of 
the Perſon that was kill'd by it? Is it con- 
ceivable that this Story can be true, or that 
the great Creator of Heaven and Earth would 
be engaged in fo ridiculous an Affair? And, 
if not, then Mr. Sale had no Reaſon to blame 
Dr. Prideaux for not giving equal Credit to 
Stories ſo widely different in their Circum- 
ſtances and Authority, _ 1 ; 
| Beſides, Mr. Sale could not be ignorant 

that Dr, Prideaux has been blamed for his 
- Wl Credulity in this reſpect: Mr. Sale muſt 
WH know, that the learned World have always 
o thought that the Compliment which the 
o Doctor has paid to a falſe Religion was a very 
to W odd and unneceſſary one: Is he, then, to be 
blamed becauſe he did not pay ſuch another 
| Compliment to Mohammediſm ? becauſe he 
was not guilty of another Piece of Credulity 
worſe than the former? becauſe he would 
not believe one of the moſt monſtrous Fa- 
bles that ever was invented by Man ? | 
In a word, I will not pretend to ſay with 
what View Mr. Sale has endeavoured to de- 
| preciate the Character of Dr. Prideaux, or 
why he gives ſuch a favourable Account of 
Mohammed and his Religion. But, as Dr. 
riaeauæ has furniſhed us with Arguments 
that undeniably prove Mohammediſm to be 
à mere 
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a mere Impoſture, and as Mr, Sale's Per- 


formance may, poſſibly, leave an ill Impreſ- 


fion upon the young Student; I thought it 


neceſſary to apprize him of ſome of the un- 
| guarded Expreſſions which have dropt from | 


that Gentleman, 
3. The next Particular to be conſidered, 


is, Whether the Meſſias be already come into | 
the World, and whether Jeſus was the true 
Meſjias, foretold and deſcribed in the Law | 
and the Prophets, Several eminent Writers | 
have treated this Subject with great Judg- | 
ment and Learning: The Reader need only | 


conſult the following Authors, Vs. 
The learned Pearſon upon the Creed. 


fas. 


Biſhop Sherlock upon Prophecy ; and 


A Defence of Chriſtianity, &c. by Edward | 


Lord Biſbop of Coventry and Litchfield, 

FE theſe Authors it is proved beyone all 
Diſpute, 

I. That a Redeemer was promiſed by God 
in the Old Teſtament, and expected by both 
Jews and Gentiles, 

2. That the Time is already expired, when 
this Promiſe was to be Fulflled; and, 


3. That Jeſus was zhe true Meſſias that | 


was promiſed, 


As a Proof of this laſt Poſition, it is | 


ſhewn, that all the Prophecies relating to 


the 14505 Mas were accompliſhed in Jeſus the 
Perſon 


Biſbop Kidder's Demonſtration of tbe Mel | 
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Perſon whom we Chriſtians profeſs to be the 
Saviour of the World, 

The learned Pearſon has diſcuſſed theſe 
ſeveral Particulars in ſuch a clear and maſ- 
terly Manner, with ſuch a Perſpicuity of 
Expreſſion and Strength of Reaſoning, as few 
Writers are capable of. But as this noble 
Author will be more properly recommended 
in another Place, the Character of his excel- 
lent Performance muſt be deferred at pre- 


ſent. 


Biſhop Kidder's Demonſtration of the Meſ- 
fas is a Work of Learning, and may ſerve 
to give the Student a particular Inſight into 
the Controverſy before us, he having treated 
more fully of the Subject than any other 
Author that is here recommended. 

This learned Prelate had a conſiderable 
Skill in the Hebrew Tongue, and was well 
acquainted with the Jewiſh Cuſtoms and 
Writings. By this means he was qualified 
to examine the Pretenſions of the Jeus upon 
their own Evidence, and has made their an- 
cient Interpretations of Scripture ſerviceable 
to the Cauſe of Chriſtianity, His Explana- 
tions of the ſacred Text are very judicious, 
and truly critical. In this Author, the Stu- 
dent will meet with ſeveral Difficulties in 
Holy Writ removed, and made intelligible to 
moſt Capacities. 

It cannot be ſuppoſed but that the Jew 
who are ſo zealous for the Law of Hoſes, 
muſt have ſome plauſible Pretences for deny- 

| ing 


* 


\ 
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ing our Redeemer, and rejecting the Evidence: 
for Chriſtianity. The Arguments they urge 
againſt our Bleſſed Lord's Title to the Me 
 fahſh!p, againſt the received Interpretations 
of the ancient Prophecies, and the Authority 
of the Evangelical Hiſtory (it is well known) 
are numerous. Now, with regard to theſe 
Particulars, the learned Work I am recom. 
mending is extremely valuable, the Author 
having examined and clearly confuted all the 
material Objections that are offered in preju- 


dice to the Chriſtian Cauſe. The Diction of 
this eminent Writer is plain and ealy, con- 


ciie and perſpicuous h. 


h It may not be amiſs, in this Place, to acquaint the Reader, 
that the Manuſcript, which Biſhop Kidder mentions in his Pre- 
face, and which was thought to have been the Work of I. 
Ben Iſrael, is lodged in Baliol College * The Titlc 
Page is as follows, viz. 


Væ qui dicit Ligno, expergiſcere : ſurge 
| Lapidi tacenti : Hab. 2. 


Porta Veritatis, 


b zA 


ſive 
Compendiaria Via ad Beatitudinem. 


Authore 


*SLYBJZIUPA 


gnqrury ut wont bout sinn in 


Jacob Aben Amram | 


0 


Fudeo, FED | | 


Hzc porta Domini; juſti intrabunt 
per eam. Pf. exvii. 20. 


huts ab orbe * | 5394. 


_— — _ - 88 „ | Upon 


ar 
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Biſhop Sherlock's Diſcourſes upon Prophecy 
are, perhaps, the moſt valuable, the moit 
maſterly Pieces of the kind that are extant; 
This incomparable Author had conſidered 
the 


Upon the Back of the firſt or cond Leaf, we have the fol- 
bing Letter or Requeſt in the Biſhop's own Hand- writing: 


4 ADVERTISEMENT. 


„Thie Manuſcript was found in the Library of the very 
© learned Ra Cudcwvortl, P. D. Thence it came into the 
Hands of my learned Friend P. Alix, D D. of whom TI 


& of M Ben Iſratl a Hanuſcript tor 107. and Þ believe this 
„to ve the faine. It hath been thought, that M. Ben T;ratl 
u was the Author of it ] cannot afficm that to be fo; but 
« can affirm, that I take it to be the greateſt Effort againſt 
© Chriſtiznity that | ever ſaw in any Language whatſoever : 
© And for taat Reaſon, I do declare, that it is my Will that 
it be not {old to any private Perſon for any Price, how great 


„ ſoever, leſt, by that means, it ſhou!d be printed, without 


* an Anſwer, to the Prejudice of Chriſtianity. I rather will, 


that it ſhould be burnt, or given to ſome publick Library, 


u on ſufficient Caution that it be never lent out of the ſaid 
„Library, nor tranſcribed, but locked up by itſelf, and 


* conſulted, upon Occaſion, in the Library, by ſuch only as 


* ſhall be allowed by the Owners of the ſaid Library. 


May 9, 1700. * RRIcHARD Bath and Wells.“ 

As this Manuſcript is become the Property of Ball! College, 
in! Gentlemen of that Society have punctually fulfilled the 
| bikop's Requeſt : They have not ſuffered any one to tranſcribe 
u, and, at the ſame time, are very ready to ſubmit it to the 
Ferufal of the ſerious Reader, They willingly gave me a Sight 
ab it; and if, upon a more careful Peruſal of it, I find there 
de any material Paſſages, which are not taken notice of by 
op K:dder, I may poſſibly, in my next Volume, trouble 
ie bublick with my Thoughts upon them. — 

As I had Recourſe to ſome other Books in that College Li- 
ty, it would be ungrateful not to mention the kind Aſſiſ- 
tuce I received from ſome Members of the Society in peruſing 
ang tranſeribing what was neceſſary to my Deſign, 


7 I take 


„bought it. I have head Dr. Cudworth fay, that he bought 
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the Cavils of Unbelievers, and their Excep- 


tions to the Word of Prophecy in a particu. | 
lar manner. He had obſerved, that the A. 
gument for Chriſtianity, drawn from the | 

Prophecies in the Old Teſtament, was treaz. | 
ed with great Contempt; that the Prophets | 
of God were repreſented as mere Fortune. 
tellers; that Objections were made to the In. 
terpretation of Ne Predictious relating f 
fo the Meſſias; and that not a fingie Pre. | 
phecy was admitted to foretel the Ct; ming of | 


our Redeemer by any neceſſary Expſittm u 


7 5, 


The Obſervations he makes in Peply to] 
theſe Particulars, are of a more curious Na- 
ture than thoſe of ſome other Wriicis, Hel 
does not conſider the ancient Proyhccies „e- 
farately and independent of each other ; but, | 
in order to expole the Weakneſs of thoſe 


take this Opportunity, thercfore, to return my Thanks to 
a Society of Men, who do Honour to Learn ing, 7, and Cꝛedit to 
he Foundation to which they belong. Their Dj ic:pline, their! 
publick Lectures and Exerciſes, the Induſtry and Abit ſities off 
their Tutors, have deſervediy got them Reputation aug u 
the Kingdom: And their ready and generoas poli | 


encourage 2ny Det gn, that may be cf the leaſt Service to Be 
ligion or Learning g, Imyſelf have been a Witneſs t to. 

Tf they continue o employ their fmall Revenues to lug a 
gend and uſeful Purpoſes, they cannot fail of the Apps: 1 


and {1 ur of the beſt Part of M. inkind. They cannot 11 90 
E 


Friends, ho hall enable them to re epair, to en large the e Wal 
of an ancient but decayed Foundation, and com ere :he nobig 
Deſign, which, upon che Strength of their on private For- 
tunes and Followſhips, with the Aſſiſtance of ſome ns be. 
nefactors, they have generouſly begun. | 
iA Diſcourſe of the Grounds and Reafons © * Cbriſici Re 


Lgion. 
Men; 


U 
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Men, who object to the Meaning which 


Chriſtians put upon particular Predictions, 


he has ſhe wn the Uſe and Intent of Prophecy 
in the ſeveral Ages of the World, and the 


manifcſt Connection between the Prophecies 


of every Age. This Method of oppoſing 
Infidelity will be found (if duly confidered) 


of great Weight and great Service to the 
Chrijtian Cauſe. For, as the learned Author 


himſelf juſtly obſerves, « They who conſider 


4 
{ic 
c 
de 
40 
c 


c 


0 


the Prophecies under the Old Teflament, 
as ſo many Predictions only, independent 
of each other, can never form a right 


Judgment of the Argument for the Truth 


of Chriſtianity, drawn from this Topick, 
nor be able to ſatisfy themſelves when they 
are confronted with the Objections of Un- 


believers. It is an caſy Matter for Men 
of Leiſure and tolerable Parts to find Dif- 


ficulties in particular Predictions, and in 
the Application of them made by Writers 


who lived many hundred Years ago. But 


it is not ſo ealy a Matter to ſhew, or 


o perſuade the World to believe, that a 


Chain of Prophecies reaching through ſe- 
veral thouſand Years, delivered at different 
times, yet manifeſtly ſubſervient to one 
and the ſame Adminiſtration of Providence 
from beginning to end, is the Effect of 


Art and Contrivance, and religious Fraud; 
that, for ſo many Ages ſucceſſively, pro- 


per Perſons ſhould be found to carry on 


the Cheat, and that none of them ſhould 
2 2 cc * have 
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e have any Intereſt to ſerve, by betraying 
the Secret, or ſo much Honeſty, and Re- 
« oard to Truth, as to diſcover it.!“ 
This learned Author, therefore, by ſhew. 
ing the Intent of ancient Prophecy, and the 


Connection between the Prophecies of every 


Age, has fully obviated the Objections of 


thoſe Men, who will have it, « That ſome if | 


«© fbe Prediction: in the Old Teſtament may, 
e with equal Reaſon, be applied to other Per- 
« ſons as well as the bleſſed Jeſus l. For, fup- 
poſing this to be true, what Service 1s it to 
the Unbelievers.? Would it not be vaſtly 
ſurpriſing, if zone of the Prophecies, properly 
belonging to the Meſſias, could be applicd 
to any other Perſon? One Prophecy may 


polſibly ſuit the Character of this Per; 


another may ſeem. to anſwer this Event; 
and another that : But what is all this to the 
Purpoſe ? The learned Author I am ſve: K- 


ing of hath proved, that a Chain of Prophe- 


cies reaching through ſeveral thouſand Years, 
and deliver-d at ditferent Times, a!l unite 
in one Perſona ; 4 ſluit and center in the Cha- 
racter of the bleed Feſus. TE therefore tix 
Infidel wo :1d be he any thing to his Pur— 
poſe, he muit find out ſome other Perſon, 


& See the ! Preface to Dr. Sher hacks Diſcourſe fon Preprecy. 


| The Autkor of the Grounds and Reajoirs of the Ch __ | 


Relicion expreſly aſſerts, that the Application of the pint 
cies in the O14 Teftament to Jeſus, agrees to a thoaſar 4 other 
Perſons with equal or more Probability than to hi; but 
which F ools and Jug glers apply to their Pur poſe. Fage 173: 


bel des 
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beſides Jeu Chriſt, to whom the Prophe- 
cies in the Old Teſtament can all be applied; 
he muſt fix ſome other common Centre in 
which they uni verſallß meet. That a ſingle 


Type or Prophecy may be wreſted to ſuit 
the Character of a Perſon for whom it was 
not intended, 1s not difficult to be imagined; 
but, that a Number of Prophecies delivered 


by Perſons who lived in diſtant Ages, ſhould 


have a manifeſt Dependence upon each other, 
ſhould exactly anſwer the Character of a 
Perſon who was born ſome thouſand Years 
after the firſt of theſe Prophecies was deli- 
vered ; that a Number of Prophecies, I ſay, 
ſhould be thus delivered, and thus accompliſhed 
in a ſingle Perſon, and not belong to him, 
is, I think, impoſſible to be conceived. 

A late Writer m has taken great Pains to 

dW, That the Argument from Prophecy 
„for the Truth of Chriftianity, as managed 1 
* and applied by the Writers of the New 
„ Teftament, is ablurd and ridiculous; and, 
« that we may not flatter onr'clves with 
Hopes of Afliſtance from other Arguments, 
© he quotes a Paſſage from the ſecond Epiſtle 
* of St, Peter ®, to ſhew by the Authority 


* of our own Scriptures, that Fropheey, as 


" The Author of The Grounds and Reafns of the Chriſtian | 


Rel: gion. 


| "2 Pet. i. 19. We hawe alſo a more ſure Word of Prophecy; 


whereunto ye do ewell that ye take heed, as unto a Light that 
Jometh in a dark Place, until the Day ann, and the , 
ariſe in Jour Hearts. | 


* « bad 


1 ” 
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© bad an Argument as it is, is nevertheleſs the 
«& beſt that our Cauſe affords; in ſhort, that | 
« it is a ſtronger Argument than a Miracle, 
„ which depends upon external Evidence and 
© Teſtimony.” ?“ Eo ; 
To take notice of the judicious, the beau. |} 
tiful Manner in which the Author of the 
Diſcourſes on Prophecy has obviated this 
pompous Objection, would make my Re- 
marks too tedious. I can only obſerve, with | 
regard to this Particular, that the Senſe of | 
the Text (2 Pet. i. 19.) is cleared up beyond 
all Exception, and the Uſe which Infidcls | 
have made of it, ſhewn to be the Effect of 
great Ignorance, or ſomething worſe *, This | 
Author's Manner of writing is truly neat and 
elegant, a beautiful Pattern for Style, and a a 
 ptandarg for Oratary F722 EMS 
The learned Treatiſe intituled, 4 De- | 
fence of Chriſtianity from the Prophecics if 
the Old Teſtament, was written in Anſwer 
to Mr. Collins's Diſcourſe of the Grounds and } 
Reaſuns of the Chriſtian Religion, That Au- 
thor had taken great Pains, like the grand | 


9 r _» T7 "OE * 


o See Dr. Sherlock on Prophecy, Pages 1, 2, 3, Cc. | 

P That maſte ly Perſormance, The Ii of ihe Witneſſes, | | 
think it is now agrecd, was the Production of the ſame Pen. 
The Reader may poſſibly remember, when it was firit pub- 
liſhed, that the learned World, for ſome time, found it difficult N 
to hx upon an Author that was equal to ſo delicate a Compo 
ſition. The many Conjectures concerning it Were an honour- | 
able Teſtimony of its great Worth and Excellence; and tie 
fineſt Encomiums that can be given it, would only be a Repe- | 
tition of that Eſteem in which it is held among the thinks | 
tatraf Mankind ned 55h, | 


Tempter, 
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Tempter, to make eus fall down before 
bim, and to invalidate the Argument for 
Cbriſtianity drawn from the Prophecies of 
1 the Old Teftament, He had expreſly aſ- 
eerted : 

« That the Jews never expected a Meſfias 
before the Captivity” ( Grounds and Rea- 
ns, Page 33.) 

4 cc That the Old Teſtament, literally un- 
T In derſtood, does no where ſerve the Purpoſes 
{Wl © of Chriftranty, Page 160; that there is 
d © not any Prophecy that foretels the Coming 
': of the Meſſias by any neceſſary Expoſition 


of it; —— that all which is ſaid to be 
ſpoken in the Old Teſlament of the Meſſius 
d © mult be interpreted very remotely from 
a MW © what the Words do naturally f gnify, Page 
901; and 
„ . That ſeveral Texts i in the 0/4 Teſtament : 
of are miſapplied by the Writers of the New, 


rand foreign to the Matter for which they 
„1 © are alledged.” 

| In Anſwer to theſe ſeveral Particulars, the 
learned Author of A Defence of Chriſtianity, 
Cc, has proved the following Propoſitions: 
© 1, That there was a general Expectation 
of a Meffias to come, at the Time that 
c our Lord eſis Chrift appeared; which 
was the Tradition of their Anceſtors from 
the Ages before that, up to the Age next 

* to the Prophets themſelves. i 

2. That to ſupport this Expectation, 
there were, in t their Scriptures, expreſs li- 
2 & 8 <-teral” 
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teral Prophecies that ſingly concerned the 
Mejjuas. 


« 3. That they had alſo typical Prophe- | 


cies to the ſame Effect, the literal Mean- 


ing of which was intended to be applied 


to the Meſſias v. 


* 4. That the Exceptions who to ſome | 
Texts cited from the Old in the New Je. 
ftament, are frivolous, and ought to caſt | 
no Diſcredit on the Goſpel, wherein they 


are found. 


That the allegoric, or other Methods 1 
of citing and explaining Scripture, which 
the eros were accuſtomed to, though 
different from the Manner of arguing | 


which the later Ages have confined them. 


ſelves to, might juſtly be followed, as they 
are ſometimes, by the Writers of the New | 
Teſta ment, according to the allowed Ma- 
* X1ms of Diſputation, in reaſoning with I 
Jews; or, in other Words, the Apoltles | 
deſerve no Cenſure for uſing Arguments g 


ad hominem. 


4 6, That the Senſe fixed by Chriſt and | 
his Apoſtles on the Prophecies of the O's | 
Teſſament, ſuppoſing many of thoſe Pro- 
phecies capable of ſuiting other Pertons | 
and Times than thoſe of the Meſias, is 
certainly to be preferred to any other Senſe | 


they may poſſibly be taken in. 


y See a beautiful Diſcourſe upon i this Subject, intituled, Th: | 
Nature and 12 of a Oe, by G. Lavington, LL. B. | 
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The learned Author, in his Proof of theſe 
ſeveral Particulars, has argued with uncom- 


mon Strength and Judgment, By virtue of 
his great Skill in the Hebrew Learning, he 


| has obviated the Objections of Infidels to the 


entire Satisfaction of the ſerious World, and 
confuted the Jews upon the very Principles 
of their Anceſtors, He has proved, beyond 
all Diſpute, that their Forefathers expected 
a Meſſias as early as the Age next to the Pro- 
phets themſelves; and that, ſome time be- 


fore the Coming of our bleſſed Lord, this 


Expectation became general, and prevailed 
throughout great Part of the Gentile World. 
His Remarks upon the Teſtimonies of Sue— 


tonius, Tacitus, and Joſephus, to this Pur- 


poſe, are extremely curious, and will deſerve 
the particular Notice of the young Student. 
The Senſe of the Prophecies that relate to 


the Meſſias, and that are ſaid to be miſapplied 
by the evangelical Writers, is likewiſe vindi- 


cated by this Author, againſt all Exceptions, 
with great Learning and Force of Reaſoning, 
He bas ſhewn that the ancient Jes under- 
ſtood. them in the ſame Senſe that we Chri- 


itians do; and that the Character of our bleſ- 


fed Lord and his Apoſtles, their Capacity to 
foretel future Things, to perform Miracles, 


to work the Works of God, fully qualified 


them to give the true Senſe and Meaning of 
bis Will, His Obſervations upon the pre- 


tended Miſapplication of the ancient Prophe- 
cles by the evangelical Writers, are truly cri- 
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tical, and ſuperior to any thing that hath 
been offer'd upon the Subject. 
The Style of this Author is maſculine 


| ſerious, and fignificant. If he appears to | 
have ſtudied a Plainneſs rather than an Ele-. 
gance of Diction, it was, perhaps, becauſe 
the Nature of his Subject requir'd it. When 
he ſpeaks of the Miracles of our Redeemer | 

(Pages 313. 322, 323, &c,) when thele aſto- | 
_ nithing Acts of the Divine Power come un- 
der his Notice, he adds Force and Beauty to | 
his Expreſſion, and ſeems to want neither | 
Art nor Abilities to Five Life and Spirit to his | 
Ditcourſe, to engage the Attention, to per- 
ſuade or convince. The great Variety of our | 
Saviour's miraculous Works, the beneficial | 
and ſurpriſing Nature of them, the indiſpu- 


table Evidence that attended them, che pub- 
lick Manner in which they were perform d, 


Sc. are Circumſtances repreſented by this 
Author 1 in ſo ſtrong a Light, that the ſerious | 

eader ſtands amaz'd at the Obſtinacy of | 
Unbelievers; and, like the Jews of old, with } 


Surpriſe aſks himſelf the following Quetion: 


Should another Chriſt come, will he do more | 
Miracles 10 he give better Evidence Gf 4 | 


Divine Commiſſion than this Man hath dune 


. The next Particulars to be od pie | 
by 4B young Student, are the Objections that 
are made, not only to the Expediency ot a | 
Revelation in general, but to the Revelation 
cContain'd in the Old natal New Teſtament in 
particular ; together with the Anſwers that 


arc 
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are given to them. The Books that I would 
chuſe to recommend tor this Purpoſe are the 
following: 

1. Jenkins's Reaſenableneſs and Certainty 

of the Chriſtian Religion. Vol. 2. 

2. A Defence of Reveal d Religion, by 

Dr. Conybear. 

3. An Anſwer to 4 late Book, intituled, 
Chriſtianity as old as the Creation; by 
J. Leland, 2 Vol. 8 v. 

Euſebius, or the true Chriſtian's De- 
" fence againſt the Principles and Reaſon- 
ings of the Moral Philoſopher ; by John 
Chapman, D. D. 2 Vol. 8. 
. The Divine Authority of the Old and 
New Teſtament offerted in Anſwer to 
the Moral Philoſopher ; by John Leland, 
LH TM: 
A ſhort Character of Dr. Fenkins's Per- 
formance has been attempted already, and 
needs not be repeated. 1 ſhall only obſerve, 
that as in the Vt Volume of this Work the 
Divine Authority of the Scriptures 1s proved 
with great Strength of Reaſoning, fo, in this 
ſecond Volume, the moſt material Objections 
urged by Infidels againſt the inſpired Nature, 
the Style, the Canon, the Various Readings, 
the chronological Diffculties, the pretended 
Objcurity and Contradictions in Holy Writ, 


together with ſeveral other Points that are 


thought liable to Exception, are examined in 
a clear and candid Manner, and an{wer'd to 


the - 
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the entire Satisfaction of the ſerious and un- 
prejudiced Reader. 
Dr. Conybear's Defence o/, Reveal d Reli. 
gion is a ſolid and judicious Confutation of 
that looſe, inconſiſtent Piece of Infidelity, 
intituled, Chriſtianity as old as the Creatimn, | 
This Author had obſerv'd, that the principal | 
' Deſign of that famous Performance Was to 
depreciate Revelation, and ſet up the Reli. | 
gion of Nature as the only Syſtem that is | 
obligatory upon Mankind. The Aſſertions 
advanced to this Purpoſe are the | 
vg. | 
1. .Fhat the Religion of Nature is a per 
fect Rule for the Conduct of Life. 
2. That conſequently it is immutable; and 
that, as none of its original Precepts can be 
cancelled, ſo neither can any neu ones be ad- 
I | 
3 That the Dutica and Dodrines of this 
Religion are plain and eaſy, diſcoverable by | 
the meaneſt Capacities ; at leaſt as plain and 4 
ealy as the Proof and Meaning of a Reve- Ml (| 
lation; and, conſequently, that a Revelation WI g. 


18 perfectly needlefs. R 

In anſwer to thele ſeveral Propoſitions 0 
the Author above-mention'd (to omit many . 
Particulars) has ſhewn, dl 


1, That the Religion of Nature is not a p 
perfect Rule for the Conduct of Life, not MW 
conſequently immutable ; at leaſt not in ſuch I ca 
a Senſe as to be incapable of admitting any | 


additional Precepts, 7 
| 2, That 


lat 
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2. That the Duties and Doctrines of this 


Religion are ſo far from being diſcoverable 
by the meaneſt Capacities, that a perfect 
Knowledge of them is ſcarcely, if at all, 
| attainable, even by the greateſt. 

z. That ſuppoſing Men of Leiſure and 
Capacity were, by the mere Strength of their 


Reaſon, able to furniſh out a complete Syſ- 


tem of Duty, yet ſtill they would want Au- 
thority to force the Practict of it. 


4. That conſequently a Revelation may 


be neceſſary, not only to ſupply the Detects 


of Natural Religion, but to explain its Pre- 
cepts, and enforce Obedience to them. 
This Author, in his Proof of theſe Par- 
ticulars, is remarkable for a clear Way of 
thinking; he has diſtinguiſhed upon Things 
in a judicious manner, laid open the Diſguiſes 
of his Adverſary, and expoſed the Fallacy of 
his Arguments with great Skill and Accuracy, 
His manner of writing indeed is not ſo eaſy 


and beautiful as that of ſome other Au- 


thors ; he ſeems to have had a greater Re- 


card to the Cloſeneſs and Connection of his 
Reaſoning, than to the Elegancies of Style, 


to the beautiful Turn and Fall of Periods. 


However, the attentive Reader will eaſily 
diſcover the Force of |his Arguments, his 


Diction being every where expreſſive of his 


Meaning, every here ſtrong and fignifi- 
cant, 


Mr. Leland's Anfiver 70 Chriſtianity as old 
as the Creation, is likewiſe a judicious Per- 
formance, 


(ii © 
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formance, and written with Candour and 
| Ingenuity, In the firſt Part of his Work he 
has obviated the principal Objections made to 
the Expediency or Uſefulneſs of Revelation | 


in general. To this end he has examin'4 if 


« what the Author of Chriſtianity as old, 
« &c, has offer'd concerning the Perfection, 
ce the Clearneſs, and Sufficiency of the Law 
of Nature, and ſhewn that no Argument | 


« can be brought from any of theſe, to 


« prove that an external Revelation would | 
ec be uſeleſs or needleſs. f 
« On the other hand, he has ſhewn that 
« ſuch an external Revelation would be of | 
e ſignal Uſe to give Men a more clear and | 
ce certain Knowledge of thoſe Principles and | 
« Daties of the Law of Nature, which, | 
ce though abſolutely ſpeaking they are dif- | 
ce coverable by the Light of Reaſon, yet have } 
« been greatly pervertec and obſcured through I 
« the Corruption of Mankind, 
He has farther ſhewn, that a Reveia- 
ce tion might be of Service to inform us ot | 
« other Things, which we could not f our- | 
« ſelves have diſcovered, and which yet, 
* when Known, are of very great Advan— 
„ 
"Te 3 Volume of this able and inge- | 
nious Advucate for Religion 18 employed 
chiefly in conſidering the Objections mace 
againſt the Revelation contained in the C, 
and N-w Teftament, And thele are of ſeve- 
ral Kinds. 
„% The 


he 


Divine Revelation ought to be, 
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« The Author of Chriſtianity as old, &c. 

«© objects againſt the Character of the Wit- 

« nefles or firſt Publiſhers of that Revelation, 

« and endeavours to invalidate their Teſti- 

«© mony, and ſhew that it is not to be de- 
« pended on. 


He objects farther againſt the Proof from 
« Miracles, and endeavours to ſhew, that 


<« theſe are no Proofs at all, or very uncer- 


« tain ones, and which may equally {erve 
« a falſe Religion as the true. 
« He objects likewiſe againſt the Convey- 

* ance of that Revelation to us, that we can 
e have no Certainty either of the Facts, 
whereby that Revelation was originally at- 
« teſted or confirm'd, or that the Revelation 
itlelf, in its Doctrines and Laws, is tranſ- 
emitted ſafe to us; but rather, that we have 


juſt Grounds to ſuſpect, conſidering the 


„Hands through which it has paſſed, that 
© it has been oreatly corrupted,” 

But what this Author enceavours chiefly 
to (Lew, is, that the Revelation itſelf is ob- 
ſcure, and of no Ule to guide the Pcople to 
the richt Knowledge of God and of their 
Duty, but rather has a Tendency to miſlead 
them to wrong Notions of both; and that it 
has many Things in it contrary to Reaſon, 
and unworthy of God. 

Laſtly, he objects againſt it from the Want 


of Univerſality, o or hecauſe it was not given 


to all Nations in all Ages, as he thinks a true 


1 heſe 
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Theſe ſeveral Objections Mr. Leland has 
examin'd diſtinctly, and confuted with great 
Force of Reaſoning. In his Vindication of | 
the Divine Miſſion of Moſes, he is extremely | 
beautiful, and has written with particular Spi- 

rit and Piety. He has conſider d his Miracles 
and moral Conduct in ſuch a Light, as puts | 
his inspired Character out of the reach of 
Scepticiſm. This Author's manner of wri- | 
ting is eaſy, flowing, and perſpicuous. 

Dr, Chapman's Euſebius is a maſterly Per- | 
formance, and, like the other Productions of | 
that excellent Pen, juſtly admired by the learn- 
ed World. He is particularly happy in lay- | 
ing open the Shifts, the Tricks, and Diſguiſes 
of his Adverſary ; in diſcovering the little 
Arts he makes uſe of to impoſe upon his 
Readers; in expoſing his Sophiſtry, and the | 
miſchievous Tengency of his moſt favourite | 
Poſitions. 

The Moral Philoſopher 3 is perhaps guilly 
of as much Evaſion and Subtlety, Cœufuſion, 
Intricacy, and Miſrepreſe:.tation as any Wr. 
ter that has appear'd in the World for Ages. 
« In feveral Parts of his Book he ſpeaks of 
ce Revelation with Reſpect. He no where | 
e expreſly denies either the Poſſibility or Uſe- 
« fulneſs of Divine Revelation in general. 
„ On the other hand, he acknowledges our 
e natural Weakneſs and Inability, ain 1 ſeems 
ce to blame thoſe who talk of the Strength, | 
« the Clearneſs, and Safticiency of human 


« Reaſon in Matters of Religion, In the | 
preſent | 
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« preſent degenerate State of Mankind, he 
« expreſly aflerts, that Revelation may be 
« of ſervice to afliſt depray'd Reaſon, and 
« inſtruct us in our Duty, In other Places 


| © he ſpeaks honourably of Jeſus Chrift and 
« the Chriſtian Religion, and declares him- 


« ſelf to be a Chriſtian upon the Foot of 
the New Teſtament,” Page 359. Now, 

after all this, is it conteivable that this Writer 
can be an Enemy to Revelation ? And yet, 

if we compare theſe with other Paſſages in 
his Book, we ſhall find Reaſon to think, that 
all his pretended Regard for Revelation is on- 
ly the better to carry on his Deſign of ſub- 
rerting it. 

« At the ſame time that he acknowledges 
the Expediency of a Revelation in this 
corrupt State of Mankind, he leaves us 
no Way of knowing when a Revelation 
„is really given. He allows nothing to be 
© an infallible Mark or Criterion of a Reve- 
„lation of Doctrines, as coming from God, 
but their ral Truth or Fitneſs founded 
in the natural and neceffary Relations of 
„Things. He expreily declares, that Mi- 
* racles can be no certain Proof of this kind, 
"and ought to have no Weight or Influence 
* with any body.” Page 98. . 

„He confidently « F.rms, that though the 

" Perſons to whom Goa immediately. com- 

municates his Will by Inſpiration, may be 
© well aſſur'd, that that Revelation is the 
Will of God ; ; yet {till others, who re- 
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« ceive ſuch a Revelation upon the Teſtimo- 
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cc 


ny of the Perſons to whom it was firſt 
« communicated, cannot be aflur'd that ſuch | 


a Revelation came from God; that the 
Belief arifing from the Teſtimeny of f. 


lible and peccable Men, can amount to 
no more than human Faith, or a probable | 
Aſſurance (Page 85) and conſequently that | 
we can have no other Affurance, than a | 
bare Probability of the Divine Character 
of the Chriſtian Religion, of that very | 
Religion, of which he ſometimes ſpeaks | 


with ſo much Reſpect. 


As to the Old Teſtament, after all the | 
Compliments he pays to Revelation in ge- | 
neral, he openly and avowedly rejects it, | 

and plainly declares, that he will have no- 
thing to do with it in Religion; he ex- | 
preſly aſſerts, that the Law of Moſes was 
a wretched Scheme of Superſtition, Blind- 
neſs, and Slavery, contrary to all Realon | 
and common Senſe, ſet up under the ipe- | 
cious popular Pretence of a Divine Inſti- 

* tution and Revelation from God.“ Page 

And though he ſometimes ſeems to ſpeak | 


reſpectfully of the Religion of Te/us, yet 
he frequently repreſents it as leaning ſtrong- 


ly towards Judaiſm ; as a Jumble of in- 
conſiſtent Religions, and not at all to be 
depended on for a juſt Account either d 


* Dodtrines or Facts. He would farthe! 


cc 


make us believe, that the Apoſtles them 


« ſelves} 
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« ſelves differ'd in their Opinions of it; and 
« that the Canon of Scripture, as we now 


« have it, was corrected, reviſed, and pub- 
« liſhed by the Jews, who alter'd it accord- 


« ing to their own Prejudices and falſe Opi- 
« nions; that conſequently the Religion re- 
ee veal'd in the Writings of the New Te/ta- 
; ment is Jewiſh Chriſtianity ; that is, Chri- 
” Jy corrupted and adulterated with 
FJudaiſim, which, according to him, is 
« the worſt Religion! in the World. 
« At length, when he comes to OW 


« the true Religion, or moral Philoſophy, a 


« he calls it in the latter end of his Book 
* and the Means by which it is to be ob- 
« tain'd, he doth not ſend Men to the Gol- 


> per- for Inſtruction, but ſends every Man 


« to the Light of Nature in his own Breaſt, 
to the Heavens, to the Earth, and eſpecially 
« to the Brute Creatures, to learn Reaſon, 
« Virtue, and Religion; where he ſeems to 
„put a ſpecial Note upon the Brute Crea- 
® ures, as much properer Inſtructors than 
„Books of hiſtorical Religion, which is the 
«Title he uſually thinks ft to beſtow upon 


the Holy Scriptures.” Pages 418—430. 


This Heap of Inconfi iſtency, Confuſion, 
and Inſinceri ity, Dr. Chapman has thrown in- 
to ſome Order, and given a full and diſtinct 
Anſwer to the materia! Parts of it. To this 
end he firſt conſiders the fundamental Prin- 
ile upon which the Moral Philo ppher builds 
his oyttem, and which he gives us in the 

Az 23 on tollowmg- 
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following Words: The moral Truth, Reaſon, 
and Fitneſs of Things, is the only certain 


Mark or Criterion of any Doctrine as coming 
from God, or as making any Part of true 


Religion. Pref. p. 8. This Propoſition Dr. 


Chapman has examin'd with great Exactneſs; 
and, after turning it every Way, and conſi- 
dering it in every Senſe he could think of, 


has tound and ſhewn it to be ne and ab— 
ſurd. 


ciple being clearly prov'd, Dr. Chapman pro- 
cceds to conſider his Objections againſt Mi- 
racles. The Obiervations he bas given us 
with regard to this Particular, are perhaps 
inferior to nothing that has deen written upon 
the Subject. He has examin'd all the little 


Difficulties and Exceptions advanced by that 


Writer in Prejudice to the Evidence of Mi- 
racles, and ſhewyn them to be mere Noiſe and 
Nonſenſe, Quibble and Miſrepreſentation. 
He has proved beyond all Contradiction, that 
Miracles, 1n ſeveral Caſes; are an indiſputable 
Proof of the Divine Miſſion of the Perſons 
by whom they are wrought, and the Divine 
Character of the Doctrines they teach, In 
the ſame Chapter the Objections to the Evi- 


dence of Prophecy are lated with great | 


Skill and Judgment, 
This learned Author's Remarks upon the 
\ Philoſopher's Exceptions to traditional Revc- 
lation are likewiſe written with uncommon 
Strength and Force of Argument, His Ex- 
2 : amination 


The Abſurdity of that Writer's a0 Prin- 


* 


— „ 
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amination of a long plauſible Parallel, drawn 
up by that Writer againſt the Authority of 
traditional Revelation (Page 205—22 3.) is 
particularly beautiful. Here the Subtlety of 
his Antagoniſt, his Evaſion, his Sophiſtry, 
and inveterate Malice againſt Chriſtianity, are 
manifeſt ; the little Arts he makes uſe of for 
that Purpoſe, being ex pos d in the cleareſt 
manner imaginable. 
Dr. Chapman is extremely ſucceſsſul in ob- 
viating that Writer's Objections to the Au- 
thority of our bleſſed Lord and his Apoſtles; 
in ſtating and explaining the Nature of Chri- 
ſtianity as diſtinguiſhed from Deiſm ; in 
ſhewing the Uſe and inſpir'd Character of 
the Holy Scriptures; in vindicating them 
from the Charge of Obſcurity and an ambi- 
guous Meaning; in detecting the Fallacy of 
thoſe Objections that are drawn from the 
various Interpretations of Holy Writ, and 
the Diſagreement and Diſſenſions of Chri- 
ſtians about controverſial Points; in exa— 
mining the Character of the Meſias, as de- 
cribed by the Prophets, and obviating the 
Exceptions that are made to the Pretenſions 
of our bleſſed . Lord in that reſpect. His 
learned and judicious Diſcuſſion of theſe ſe- 
veral Particulars, gives him a ſurpriſing Su- 
periority over his Antagoniſt; and, if Mr. 
M—rg—1 has not bluſhed to ſee his Ignorauce 
and Impiety ſo clearly expoſed, I will venture 
o ſay, that the ſerious and candid Reader, 
Aa 3 „ who 
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who peruſes . what is faid againſt him, will 
not fail to bluſh for him. 

Dr. Chapman has farther prov'd, in op- 
poſition to the moſt confident Aſſertions of 
Mr. M—rg—7, that Chriſtianity is not blend- 


ed with Judaiſm; that it is not a Jumble | 


of inconſiſtent Religions; that the Apoſtles 


never differ'd in their Opinions about it; that | 


what that Writer has offer'd in Prejudice to 


the Characters of the Apoſtles in this reſpect, 
is mere groundleſs Invective and irreligious 
Cavil. This Point is the Subject of good 


Part of the ſecond Volume. In the ſame Vo. 


lume, the true Scripture Doctrine of Re- | 
demption by Chrift is ſet forth in a learned 
and judicious manner. Not only the Ob- 
jections of the Moral Philoſopher, but the 
Subtleties of the Socinians in this treſpect, 
are laid open and confutcd beyond all Poſli- | 


bility of a Reply. 


The Nature of our b/efſed Lord's Sati/- | 

action is likewite here illuſtrated with great | 
Skill and Judgment. This Part of the learn. 
ed Author's Performance, I am ſenſible, has | 
been thought liable to Exceptions; he is 
thought by ſome People to have ſet the Sa. 
Lisfaction too low; to have attributed too | 
little to the Merits of our Redeemer. But | 
this is a very great Miſtake, Dr. Chapman 

no where denies the S:ficiency of Chriſt | 

Satisfaction; nor has he one Word in his 
whole Diſſertation upon the Subject, that 5 
„„ | thei 
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the leaſt derogates from the Merits of our 
Redeemer. He allows him to have made 
(by his own Oblation of himſelf once of- 
fer de) a full, perfect, and ſufficient Sacri— 
fice, Oblation, and Satisfaction for the Sins 


of the whole World. He only endeavours 


to ſet the Doctrine in a clear Light, by il- 
luſtrating the Senſe in which the learned 
Sherlock, Stillingfleet, Hammond, and others 
underſtood it, in oppoſition to the impious 


and horrid Doctrine of the old Antinomians, 
who aſſerted that the perfect Righteouſneſs 
of Chriſt was ſo imputed to the Elect, as to 


render them legally righteous, pure, and 
ſinleſs; whoſe Scheme, in ſhort, implied, 
that good Works, or perſonal Virtue and Pie- 


ty, could not be any neceſſary Condition of 


Salvation to Men; they being cloathed al- 
ready, as they term'd it, with the whole In- 


nocence and Holineſs of Chriſt by Imputa- 


tion, 


To pretend to tell the Reader with what 
Force of Reaſoning, with what Strength and 


Propriety of Expreſſion, with what great 
Learning he has argued theſe ſeveral Points; 
what critical ill he has diſcover'd in the 
learned Languages; what wonderful Abili- 
ties in interpreting the /acred Text, would 
not only be tedious, but, I am confident, 


@ It is obſervable, that this Paſſage is often printed wrong 
in our Commuon-Prayer-Books : Inſtead of own Oblation, which 
is the true Reading, we often meet with one Oblation once 
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very offenſive to the Author: I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, therefore, that the Style of this learned 
Writer, like his Reaſoning, is clear and 
ſtrong, ſerious and graceful. 

Dr. Leland 1s an Author of Reputation, 
and his Anſwer to the Moral Philofopher is 
written with great Ingenuity, Strength, and | 
Judgment. He has given a ſatisfactory Re- 
ply to moſt of the Objections above-men- | 
tion'd ; and if he has been ſomewhat de- 
fective (not to ſay inaccurate) in his Account 
of the Jewiſh Law of Proſelytiſin, in what 
he has ſaid of the Nature of Atonement by | 
Sacrifices, of the Regal Character of the | 
Meſſiab according to the Prophets, and in 
ſome other Particulars of leſs Importance, the | 
Reader will find all theſe Defects ſupplied in 
the learned Dr. Chapman's Euſebius, and the 
reſpective Subjects treated in a very learned } 
and maſterly manner. In other reſpects, I 
Dr. Leland's Account of the Jewiſb Polity | 
and Laws is generally juſt and ſatisfactory: ö 
He has ſhewn, that all the Rants and In- 
vectives of the Mara! Philoſopher againſt the | 
Hiſtory of Moſes are extremely weak, idle, | 
and profane ; that the Moſaical Inſtitution | 


Was a reaſonable and noble Eſtabliſhment ; 


that the Jews were choſen from amongſt the | 
reſt of Mankind, and honour'd with a par- | 
ticular Revelation, for wiſe and good Pur- | 
poſes ; that there is nothing in their Laws, | 
but what is worthy the infinite Wiſdom and | 
Goodneſs of God ; that the Divine Com- | 

miſſion | 
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miſhon of Moſes was indiſputable ; that the 
Miracles he perform'd were as glorious an 
Atteſtation of his Character, as if he had 
been uſher'd into the World by an Angel; as 
if his Embaſſy had been proclaim'd and pub- 
liſhed from the Sky. To ſay more of the 
beautiful Nature of this ingenious Perfor- 
mance would be foreign to my Purpoſe ; ; 
my Intention being only to let the Reader 
ſee the principal Deſign, the peculiar Excel- 


lencies of the Authors recommended. 


As the Moral Philoſopher is oreatly ad- 
mir'd by the polite, the fine Gentlemen of 


the Age, it may not be improper to obſerve, 


that ſuch Gentlemen ought at leaſt to give 
the Matters in Debate a fair Hearing, and 
to read what has been ofter'd on both Sides 


olf the Queſtion, For if it ſhould appear, 


that that Writer has impos'd upon them; 
that he has been guilty of the groſſeſt Miſ- 
repreſentation ; that he has given them Ro- 
mance for Hiſtory ; that he has mangled 
and abuſed the ſacred Accounts of Things, 
with a manifeſt Intention to make them ri- 
diculous; if it ſhould appear, that in ſeveral 
Parts of his Book he has expreſly contra- 


dicted himſelf; that his favourite and funda- 


mental Poſitions are falſe and abſurd; if it 


ſhould appear, that what he has objected to 


the Characters of Moſes and the Prophets, of 
our See Lord and his Apoſtles, are mere 
profane Cavil and Aſperſions, abſolutely 
groundleſs; if, - pon the Whole, 1t ſhould 
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| appear, that this celebrated Author has no 
Regard for Truth; that he has endeavour'd 
to deceive his Readers in Points of the laſt 
Conſequence ; that he has made uſe of all 
the little Arts imaginable for that Purpoſe; iſ 
if all this ſhould appear, how will his Ad- | 
mirers acquit themſelves of the utmoſt Im- 
prudence ? As thoſe Gentlemen generally 
declare for a Freedom of Thinking, for a | 
particular Examination of all ſuch Truths | 
as relate to Revelation and Religion, is it | 
conſiſtent with their Character to put an im- 
plicit Confidence in a ſingle Writer, without 
examining the Truth of his Syſtem, with- 
out having the leaſt Regard to any thing that 
has been written againſt him ? Is this Free- 
thinking? Good God! What a manifeſt 
Biaſs is there on the Side of Irreligion ! How 
eaſily are unthinking Men induced to cloſe 
in with Notions that favour Infidelity, tha 
ſeem to countenance. the looſe, the vicious 
Practices of a licentious World ? : 
That the Reader might have ſeen the 
Weakneſs of the Moral Philoſopher's Excep- 
tions to the Moſaical and Chriſtian Syſtems, 
I once intended to have ſelected ſome of thoſe 
that are thought to have any Weight with 
them, and to have given a ſhort Anſwer to 
each: But as, upon a careful Peruſal of the 
excellent Performances of Dr. Chapman and 
Dr. Leland, I find that nothing new or ma- 
terial can be added to what they have offer d 
in Anſwer to that celebrated Champion tor 
- LE. — Deiſm, 
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Deiſin, I ſhall only beg leave to obſerve, that, 
if the Student conſults the few Books re- 
commended in this Chapter, he will want 
nothing more to convince him, that the Wri- 
tings of the Old and New Teſtament are the 
inſpir'd Will of God; that the Objections 
made to their Authority are extremely weak 
and wicked; and that he is equally a Fool, 
who denies the Divinity of the Scriptures, 
with him that /ays in his Heart, there is no 
God, OS : 
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DISSERTATION. 


The RESEMBLAN CE between the 
SACRED and PROPHANE 
AccounTs of Trincs, Ec. 


N the foregoing Chapter, Page 
2235, I promis'd to lay before the 
Reader ſome of the moſt ancient 
Accounts of Things given us by 
the Heathens, and to compare 
them with Facts, Inſtitutions, &c. recorded 
in the Sacred Writings, My Reaſon for 
making this Compariſon, is, becauſe I ap- 
prehend, that from hence may be drawn an 
undeniable Proof in favour of the pts 
| an 


2 
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and inſpir'd Character of the Moſaical Hi- 
ſtory. In order to ſee the Force of this Rea- 
ſoning, it muſt be remember'd, that it has 
been already prov'd, 

That God aFually reveal'd his Will to 
Mankind in the early Ages of the World. 
Pages 220, &c. 

One Argument which is particularly urg'd 
for the Proof of this Point, is drawn from 
the Nature of thoſe Rites and Ceremonies, 
which made up the principal Part of the old 
Pagan Worſhip. From the Nature and 
_ univerſal Practice of ſeveral Inſtitutions a- 
mongſt the Heathens (particularly their Sa- 
crifices, their Oracles, and their Obſervation 
of the Seventh Day) it is ſhewn, that there 
muſt originally have been a Revelation made 
with regard to thete Inſtitutions, it being im- 
poſſible that they ſhould fo univerſally have 
prevail'd meat the Heathen World by 
any other Means. Now, if the Practice of 
theſe Inſtitutions could not poſſibly reſult 
from any other Cauſe but a Revelation; and 
if we have all the Reaſon imaginable to be- 
lieve, that the Revelation ſrom whence the 
 Heathens deriv'd the Uſe and Practice of 
theſe Inſtitutions, was the Revelation record- 
ed in the Mojaic Hiſtory ; then it evidently 
follows, that the Revelation contain'd in the 
Meſaical Hiſtory, muſt be that Revelation 
Which God made to Mank ind in the early 
Ages of the World. In the following Ob- 
ſervations, therefore, I ſhall conſider what 
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Reaſon we have to believe, that the ancient 
Accounts of Things given us by the Heg. | 
thens were borrow'd from the Revelation re- 
corded in the Moſaical Hiſtory. And here | 


we need only compare the ſacred and pr. 


Fane Stories together, and this great Truth | 
will appear to be unqueſtionable. l 
However, when I ſay that the profane 
Stories amongſt the Heathens were borrowd 
from the Revelation recorded by Moſes, the | 
Reader muſt remember, that I do not always 
mean, that they were borrow'd from the | 
written Hiſtory of Moſes. If they were de- 
rivd from ſome Tradition that the Pagans | 
had of a Revelation, which was given to the | 
ancient Patriarchs, and which was afterwards | 
committed to Writing by Moſes, it is ſufh- | 
cient for our Purpoſe, as will be ſhewn here- 
after. 

1 ſhall beg "ONE to premiſe farther, that 
when it is afſerted, that the Pagan Accounts 
of Things were borrow'd from the Revela- 
tion recorded in the Hiſtory of Moſes, it 1s 
not meant, that all the Fables and Fictions 
of the Heathens were borrow'd from thence, 
but only that the few Truths which appear 
amongſt their numerous Fables and Fictions 
(when ſtript of their mythological Diſguiſe) 
were deriv d from ſome Traditions they had 
of a Revelation recorded in the Sacred Hi- 
ſtoty. 
It muſt be farther obſery' d, that ſhould 1 


take notice of all the fabulous Stories, of be 
the 
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the Religious Rites and Cuſtoms amongſt the 
Heathens that bear a Reſemblance to thoſe 
mentioned in the Sacred Hi ;/tory, J muſt ne- 


ceſſarily ſwell my Remarks to a much great- 
er Size than is intended, Large Volumes, it 


is well known, have been writ upon the Sub- 


ject by very eminent Writers, which the 
Reader may conſult at his Leifure®, I ſhall 


only ſelect a few peculiar Inſtances, where 


the Reſemblance between the Sacred and Pro- 


fane Stories, Cuſtoms and Inſtitutions, is ſo 
- manifeſt, that it cannot be doubted, but that 


the latter were originally borrow'd from the 
former. 


Hi Tiforical Facts Sacred and Profane, com- 
| par 2 


To begin therefore with ſome. Hiſtorical 


Facts. The Hiſtory of the Creation by Mo- 


es is ſo well known, that it would be need- 
leſs to mention any thing more than the very 


_ Circumſtances wherein the Sacred and Pro- 
fane Stories agree. Moſes in his Account of 


this Particular tells us, that in the Beginning 
God created the Heaven and the Earth, 
Gen. i. 1. and agreeable to this all the anci- 
ent Poets and Philoſophers before Ariftotle 
expreſly aftirm that the World had a Begin- 

| ang. Even 4ri/totie himſelf, whoſe philo- 


> Voſſius De origine Idololat. Bechert Geograph. Sacr. 
Huetii Demonſtratio Evangelica. Gale Crnurt of the Gen- 
tiles. StillingfleeUs Origines Sacre. | 


ſophiſing 
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ſophiſing Humour would not ſuffer him to 
take up with the general Tradition, confel- 
ſes that all the ancient Philoſophers before 
him agreed that the World was made<. 


Moſes in the next Paſſage obſerves, that 
the Earth was without Form and void, and 
Darkneſs was upon the Face of the Deep, 


Gen, i. 2. And, conſiſtent with this Account, 
ſeveral of 'the ancient Heathen Writers ſpeak 
of a Chaos in the Beginning of Things. In 
the Hiſtory aſcrib'd to Sanchontathon the 
Phœnician, this Chaos is call'd Nuo ee O. 
Hel od ſpeaks of it in the following manner: 


"Fro: up lr lo Mero. 

FE xae@-» 9 e000 re MENGUVE TE vu; Ho. 
Here in the Phænician Tongue, as the /ear- 
ned Bochart obſerves, Chauth Ereb ſignifies 
Evening Darkneſs; and in the fifth Verſe of 


Genefis '1. W Ereb is the Word by which 


Moſes expreſſes the Evening: So that beſides 
the great Reſemblance between the Relations 
above mention'd, we have here Sanchonia- 
thon's dos WI and He. ſod's ee mani- 
feſtly made out of the Original Words Chauth 
Ereb. Plats likewiſe calls the firſt Matter 
or Chaos ego and aprpPpov Ty, Jeong 
without Form. _ 

Again, the Inſpired Penman tells us, that 
the Spirit of God mov s 2 the Face of th: 


© The Words of l are 5124eevay % By d maile, £1126 
gad. 
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Waters, Gen. 1. 2, Sonchg ui nthon relates this 
Particular in the following manner: Ka Os 


4 TUUTAN 3X5 a1 ual © IE 70 uber, 
re Twis Oxow ivy that is, from the kindly 


Influence of the Spirit upon the Chaos there 


emerg'd uar, which ſome call Slime or Mud. 
Orphens likewiſe ſays that Slime was made 


of Water*; and Apollonins tells us that the 


Earth was made of Slime; and hence Tha- 


les held that Water was the firſt Principle 


of all Thingss. 


The Evening and the Mo: ning, ſays Meſes, 


were the firſt Day: . The few in 


Conformity to this Paſſage always reckon'd 
the Beginning of their Day from the Even— 
ing, and agre cable to this, ſeveral of the an- 
cient Heathens held that the Night was old- 
er than the Day. Hefe, Orpheus, and Ta- 
les were all of this Opinion. 

Some Traces ant Þ ootfie; ps likewiſe of t the 


Hiſtory, which Mojes gives us of our fieſt 


Parents are diſco verable in ſeveral ancient 
Heathen Writers. The Lord, ſays the ſacred 
Hiſtorian, forin'd Man out of the Duſt of the 


4 As Sanchoniathen writ in the Phænician Tongne, and the 
Greek Words above mentioned are only Philo Biblius's Tranſ- 
lation of that Author. Gee and Bochart are of Opinion 


that tie Original Word, which P tranſlues gr might 


_ have been J 2224, which in che Phenican Language ng; 


Hines the fri VI: Akter. 


1 2 TY ere . 
k EE Javoc. SA Vn YOu 6617 hs 


8 Aquam dixit Thales eſſe initium rerum. Cic. Lib. de 


Natura Deorum 1. $ 10. 


kh See Galr's Cour“ of the Gentiles, Boo 2, Ch. 3. P. 114. 
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Ground: Gen. ii. 7. The firſt Parent of Man. 
kind, ſays Philo Biblius, was wives 5 ayro- 
; nog one ſprung out of the Earth. Play 
lays alſo expreſly, that Man was produced 
out of the Earthi. The Lord God, fays Mo— 
Hh breath'd into his Noſtrils the Breath «f 
Life, and Man became a living Soul, Gen, 
3 and accordingly Sanchoniathon obſerves 

that the firſt Men were made c T8 orig 
_ aveus* that is, as hath been obſerv'd already, 
not by the Wind Colpia, but by Col. pi. jal, 

. e. the Breath of the Mouth 07 the Lord, 
Geben ſays, that Mankind were formed by 
God himſelf out of the Earth, and received 
from him a rational Soul k. 

Moſes tells us, that God created Man in 
his own Image: Genel, i. 27. and Plato af— 
firms that the firſt Men were endow'd with 
Ges ucleg, a Ray of Divinity; and that the 

Likenets of Man to God conſiſted in Ecl:- 
,,, Wiſdom, and Righteouſneſs Man, ſays 
he, was originally 4 4G 7 Feonicus 2 4. 
xccicg. 

Sed having created Man in his oun I. 

mage, plac'd him in Paradiſe: Gen. ii. 8. 
Some traditionary Remains of this firſt State 
of human Happineſs are plainly diſcoverable 
in the Accounts, that the old Heathen Poets 
and . have given us of the 69% 


5 1 2 to Pilitic. p. 271. 
| 136 Tov 27065 Ter V+ 165 ( e Deger c) ber ue dg mach: 
x 7 1 22 4 9 Nν ,. Euſeb. ex Tim, Chroncg. 
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den Ag e. Ovid's Deſcription of this Parti- 


cular is fo conſiſtent with the Sacred Hiftory, 
that one would imagine he had taken his 
Hints immediately from it l. Plato likewiſe 


tells us, „that the firſt Men were bleſs'd 


« with Abundance of Fruits, Apples, and 
Trees, with a Soil that was naturally fruit- 
« ful, that wanted no Labour or Cultivation; 


« that they were naked, that they liv'd in 
« the open Air without Covering, and that 
« they could communicate their Meaning not 
« only to their Fellow-Creatures, but to the 


« Beaſts of the Field ®,” The Reſemblance 
between theſe ſeveral Particulars, and Moſes's 
Account of the Trees in the Garden of Eden, 
of our firſt Parents being naked, and of 


Eve's Diſcourſe with the Serpent 18 too ob- 


vious to need an Appen 


Bochart thinks that the Fable of the Eh- 8 
ſian Fields was deriv'd from Maſes's Account 


of Paradiſe. This he concludes not barely 


from the Reſemblance between the Happi- 
neſs of the Paradiſiacal State, and the ſup- 


pos'd Pleaſures of the Elyſian Fields, but from 
the Etymology of the Word Ely/jus. The 


Hebrew Word dy Alas fonifies to rejoice; 


and as from thence comes h Alix, Joyful, | 


ſo he imagines that EAyſus may be deriv'd 
from the fame Root; and that by this means 


| Ovid. Lib. i. Metamorph. | 
Plato Politic. p. 272. Edit. Steph. 
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it came to ſignify a Place of Pleaſure and, 


Delight 2. 

Others likewiſe, and periapy not without 
good grounds, ſuppoſe that the Memory of 
Paradiſe was preſerv'd amongſt the Hea— 
thens in the Fable of Adonis's Garden. 

And as the Heathens had evidently ſome 
Tradition of Paradiſe, ſo it is not improba- 
ble to imagine that the Tree of Life was ſha- 
dowed out under the Fables of their Ne&ar 
and Ambroſia, The Serpent, we are told, 
faid unto the Woman, in the Day ve eat if 

the Tree of Life, VE SHALL NOT DIE, but 
vour Eyes ſhall be pond and ye ſhall be 0: 


Gods, Geneſ. iii. 5. and agrecable to this, | 


Necfar and Ambro/ia are ſuppos d by the an- 
cient Poets to have made thoie who drank it 
immortal, Again we are told that there is 
a Wine in Babylon which the Natives call 


Necfær; this Nectar is frequently ſtyl'd a— 
mongſt the Ancients Hen Si, the Drink 


of the Gods, and is ſuppos' d to have been 
brought "Ws the Eat into Grecce with the 
Gods. Now as the Garden of Eden was fi- 
tuated in the Eaſt near Babylon, ſo it is evi- 
dent, that the Gods here mention'd were no 
e than Adam and the Patriarchs, as 
wil be ſhewn immediately? =» 


Moſe, 


n Pochart. Can. lib. i. ap. 

o Phat the Lleathens had wife ome Tradition of the 
Creation of the dun and. Hoa „as related in the Sacred Hiſta, N 
is manifeſt. Amor Fl the ond Phenicans we are tolg that 
tic Cu Was Wor ip d under the Title of Bacifarmen, a 70 the 
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Mofes tells us, that God when he had fi- 
riſhed the Works of the Creation, /aw every 
thing that he had made, and behold it was 
very good: Gen. i. 31. Plato, ſpeaking of 
the Order and Beauty of the Univerſe con- 
cludes that aidiuv Y:iv yeyom; ayurus - 


yrs 2 Oe God contemplating the T 


mage he had made of the immortal Gods, re- 


fac d, and was greatly pleas'd with it. Pla- 


0s Timeus, fol. 37. 

Geneſis ii. 20. we read that Adam by 
God's Appointment gave Names to every li- 
ding Creature; and Plato tells us, that re 
TTY Oe, 0 Seo ehe, the Gods gave 


the firſt Names to Things: Plato, Cratylus, 


p. 4260, Steph, Edit. 


Geneſis ii. 21, 22, we read that Eve was 


form'd from a Rib of Adam; and Plats tells 


us in his Sympoſion, „ that the Nature of 
« Men was not originally as 1t is now, but 
y, a lixtute ol both Sexes.” 

In the ſame ancient Writer we meet with 
ſome Footſteps of Adam's Fail, Origen? 


Moon under that of Beliſama Now, when we conſider that 
Taalſamen ſignißes, in the Hebreav Tongue, the Lord or King 
if Heaven, and Beliſama the Pueen of Heaven, is it not more 
taan probable, that this Piece of Idolatry ow'd its Riie to 


ſome imperſect Tradition, that the Phanicians had of the 


Iifory of the Creation? Does not Moſes aſſign the Sun and 


| Mora Kind of Dominion and Sovereignty in the Heavens ? 


not the one ſtyled the Ruler of the Day, and the other the 
Ruler of the Night? Aud God made tawo great Ligvts, the grea- 
rr Light to rule the Day, and the lefſer Licht to rule the 
Night, Gen. i. 16. I 

? Origen, contra Celſum, lib. iv. 


B b 


wo 
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thinks that Plato's Fable of Porus à who is 
ſaid to have been drunk with Nectar in Fu 
piter's Garden, and to have been circumven- 
ted by Penia, is meant Adam in the Garden 
of Eden, taſting the forbidden Fruit, and 
being there deceiv'd by the Serpent. Gen. ii. 
But the great Reſemblance between the 
following Particulars is ſtill more apparent: 
0 [aid unto Adam, becauſe thou haſt eaten 
of the Tree, of which I commanded thee ſay- 
ing, Thou 7 alt not eat of it, Curſed is the 
Ground for thy Sake, in Sorrow ſhalt thou 
eat of it all the Days of thy Life; Noms 
alſo and Thiſtles ſball it bring forth to thee; 
in the Sweat of thy Face ſhalt thou eat | 
Bread: Genel, iii. 17, 18, Sc. And agree- 
able to this in Plato we are told, that up- 
on the Expiration of the Golden Age Men 
« grew infirm, and had neither Art nor Power | 
« ſufficient to preſerve themſelves ; and that 
« by this means they became liable to Want 
* and great Diſtreſsr.“ 

The great Age to which Mankind are 
ſaid by Moſes to "have liv'd in the carly Cen- 
turies of the World 1s likewiſe taken Notice 
of by ſeveral Heathen Writers. Me/es tells 
us, that the Antediluvians and ſome others 
after the Flood liv'd to an Age far excecding 
the Age of Man at preſent ; and amongk 


4 Vide Platonis Carvicium, Ficini Fdit. p. 386. 
r AU 82 ao: 25805 25 OAT 75 oro tg x; G E tk 
r r dV W) Ey prey Az; ant 70 av, Plat. Polit, P- 274. 
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the Heathens Nejtor is ſaid to have liv'd three 
Ages, Tireſias tix, Sibylla three hundred 
Years, and Endymion of Teflet Aſea almoſt as 


Jong a Period. Some of the Kings of Ar- 


cadia (ſays Ephorus) lived three hundred 
Years, and fome of the Epeians (ſays Hel- 
lanicus) lived two hundred Years. Diodorus 
Siculus ſays the ſame of the ancient ENO h- 
8 
The Teſtimony of Joſephus to this Purpoſe 
is a clear Proof, that moſt of the ancient 
Heathen Writers concurred in this Particu— 
lar; they having, as he aſſures us, expreſly 
affirmed, that Mankind frequently lived a 
thouſand Years in the firſt Ages of the 
World *, 

The Account which 7. o/es has given us 


of the Deſtruction of Mankind by a Flood, 


of Noah's being forewarned of it by God, 


or the Preſervation of him and his Family in 


the Arlt, of his fending forth a Raven and 
a Dove upon the Abatement of the Waters, 
to ſee if the Flood was remov'd, his Account 


of all theſe Particulars is too well known to 


be mentioned ; and the Agreement between 
the Mojaical . Pagan Relations in this re- 
ſpect is particularly remarkable. “ We have 


c the Teſtimonies of all the ancient Nations, 
| © who had any early Learning amongſt them, 


* fall to this Point of the Deluge; Chal- 


See Sir 17 Ralcioh's Hiftory, Chap. v. Pages 7 7,78. 
, Vid. Joſeph, Antiq. Lio. I. Cap. 4. | 


SE e Jeans, 
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% deans, Egyptians, Ffyrians, Phoenicians, 
« Jews! with no more Variety than is com- 
„ monly obſerved in relation to all other 
* Facts confeſſedly true. And if we find no 
* hbiſtorical Accounts of this Matter among 
« the Greeks, we ſhould remember, that 


Learning came late amongft them; and 
<« that they had no Hiſtories, Memorials, or 


%% Records of any kind, till long after the 
*K Jroſan War; and that all that Period of 
80 Time, antecedent to this /Era, is allow'd 
* to be dark and fabulous. And thereſore 
« we cannot reaſonabiy expect any Account 
ec of this Point amongſt them, but ſuch as ts 
involved in Fables. And that there are Me- 
* morials enough of that kind to be met with 
ce in their Mythology, has been ſhewn. by 
« ſeveral Writers.” The Reader need only 
conſult the learned Diſſertations of the inge- 


nious Author of 5946 tion examined with | 
Candour, upon this Subject, and he will 


| ſoon be fatisfied, that there is ſcarce a Cir- 
cumſtance mentioned by Ar7/es, in relation to 
the Deluge, but what the Heathens had ſome 
Tradition of. With regard to this Particular 
therefore, I ſhall rcier the Reader wholly to 
that 16cc omparable VVriter, 

The firſt remarkable Tranſaction, which is 
ſaid to have happened after the Flud, Was 
the Attempt of Mankind to build the Tower 
of Babel. The Maſaic Account of this Par- 


_ ticular is as follows: Aud they ſaid one t1 | 
another, Go to, jet US Mare - Brick, and burn 


100 ett 


. 
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them thoroughly; and they had Brick for 
Stone, and Slime had they for Mortar: Gen. 
xi. 3. This Account is confirmed by the 
concurrent Teſtimonies of Herodotus and Ar- 
rian, who were both in Babylon, and upon 
the Spot; and who affirm, that there was 
ſuch a Tower built of Brick and Slime». 
The Slime, it is ſaid, was that pitchy Sub- 
tance called Ajp baltus, with which the 
Country abounds ; and the Brick, Herodotus 
tells us, was baked in Furnaces, Strabo and 
Pliny * likewiſe mention this Tower, and 
Diodorus Siculus has let us know, that the 
Chaldeans made their aſtronomical Obſerva- 
tions there. Moſes tells us farther, That they 
agreed to build a Tower, whoſe Top / hould 
reach unto Heaven: Gen. xi, This es 
ſion of reaching unto Heaven, is well known 
to ſignify, according to the Hebrew Idiom, 
a very great Height, Strabo *, agreeable to 
this, ſays, that the Height of the Tower was 
a Furlong; and, upon this foot, the Authors 
of The Univerſal Hiſtory compute it to have 
been 179 Feet higher than the greateſt of 
the Egyptian Pyramids, Herodotus obſerves, 
that bh Building conſiſted of eight Towers 
piled one upon another . The mythological 
Account of the Heathens to this Purpoſe is, 


u Herodoti Lib. I. Arrian. Lib. III. Cap. 16. 
* Vide Bocharti Sac. Geog. rag 45. Plin. Vol. I. bos. 


356. 
— Diod. Siculus, Lib. J. 


Vid. Boch. Sac. Gecg. Pag. 451. 
Herodot. Lib. I. 


that 
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that the od Giants attempted to invade Hea- 
ven, by heaping Mountain upon Mountain, 
Pelion upon Of/a, 

Moſes obſerves, that this Tower was built 
in the Land of Shinaar, Gen. xi. Somethin 
like the Name of SHinar is found in ſeveral 
ancient Heathen Writers. We meet with 
« Footſteps of the Name of Sh:naar (lay the 
% Authors of the Univer /al Hiſtory) in thoſe 
Parts, in ancient and modern Authors; 
« Sennaar of Babylon is mention'd by He. 
« flizus the Mileſſan; and the City of Sin- 
« gara, in Meſapotamia, by ſeveral. Some 
ſpeak of a Territory of that Name in the 
« ſame Quarters. Ptolemy places both the 
« City and Mountain of Singara there; all 
«© which ſeem to be the ſame City, Moun- 
„ tain, and Territory, which {till bear the 
Name of Sangar in the Eaſt. The Part 
« of Meſopotamia choſen out by the Aſtro- | 
« nomers in the Time of Kali fab al Ma- 
« mun, for meaſuring the Content of a De- 
« oree of a great Circle, was the Deſert of 
cc Sengar ; which the Nature of that Ex. 
« periment ſhews to have been a large, as 
« well asa level Country : And this we take 
eto have been at leaſt a Part of the ancient 


* 


A. 


o 


c Plain of Shimnaar, b“ 


The Confuſion of Languages, which 8 
ſaid to have attended this extraordinary At- 
tempt, is likewiſe expreſly taken notice ot 


9 See Univerſal Hiſtory, N. II. pag. 142. 


by 
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by Heathen Writers, as hath been obſerved 
| _— 

Another extraordinary Event, mentioned 
in the Sacred Hiſtory, is the Deſtruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah by Fire from Heaven. 
Moſes tells us, that the Lord rained upon 
Sodom and Gomorrah Brimſtone and Fire 
from the Lord out of Heaven, and he over- 
threw thoſe Cities, and all the Plain, and all 


the Inhabitants of the Cities, and that which 


grew upon the Ground, Gen. xix. 24, 25. 
The Teſtimonies to this Purpoſe, in the 
Greek and Roman Writers, are collected by 
ſeveral learned Authors, particularly the Au- 


thor of Revelation examined with Candbur. 
Diodorus Siculus, who flouriſhed about the 


Time of Julius Cejar, © deſcribes the Lake 
« Afphaltites (which now fills that Space 
« where the Cities of Sodom and Gomorrah 


« ſtood) at large, Lib. XIX. Pag. 734. Edit. 


« Hanov. and tells us, that the adjacent Re- 


« gion was then on fire, and ſent out a 
«© grievous Smell, which he aſſigns as the 
« Cauſe of the ſickly and ſhort Lives of the 
neighbouring Inhabitants.” _ 

Strabo, who flouriſhed ſoon after, men- 


tions * the Sea of Sodom, by the Name of 
« Lacus Serbonts, Lib. XVI. and ſpeaks of 


« jt as on fire in his Time : He farther inti- 


© mates, that broken and burnt Rocks, Ru- 


ins of Buildings, and cineritious Earth, 


See Method of Study, Vol. II, Page 23. 
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were ſeen all. about it, Sc. He likewiſe 


gives credit to the Teſtimony of the Peo- 
ple of the Country, who ſaid, that thir- 


teen Cities (of which Sodom was chief) 
* which anciently ſtood here, were deſtroyed 
by Earthquakes, Fire, Sc. ſome entirely 


ſwallowed up, and others deſerted by ſuch 
as could fly from them.” 


« Jacitus, in the fifth Book of his Hiſto- 

ry, deſcribes the Lake nearly in the ſame 
manner with the Writers before-mention- 
ed; and then adds, that near it are thoſe 
Fields, now barren, reported to have been 
formerly fruitful, and inhabited by great 


Cities, which were deſtroyed by Thunder ; 
and that the Traces of the Fire were til! 
vitible in the burnt Earth. 

« As it is needleſs to ſearch for other Te— 


ſtimonies on this Head, I ſhall only add, 
ſays the ſame learned Author, that this 
Fire laſted till after the Age of the Apo- 


itles, and was burning in Philo Fudgus's 
Time; which clearly explains a Paſſage in 


the Epiſtle of St, Jude, where he ſays of 


Sodom and Gomorrah, that they were ſet 


forth as an Example, ſuffering the Ven- 


geance of eternal Fire. Now a Fire which 
was actually burning when he wrote, and 
had continued to burn for more than two 


thouſand Years together, ſufficiently juſti- 


fies the Apoſtle in calling it eternal; or, 


- as the Word may otherwiſe be rendered, 
« enduring from Generation to Generation.“ 


f We 
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We are farther told by Moſes, that Lot's 
Wife looked back from behind him, and 
ſhe became a Pillar of Salt: Gen. xx. 26. 
This Paſſage is often treated in a ludicrous 
manner by Infidels; nor are the Learned 
perfectly agreed, whether it is to be under- 
ſtood in a figurative Senſe or not. However, 
The Author of Revelation examined with 
Candour, is, with good Reaſon, of Opinion, 
that Moſes's Account of this Matter is true, 
according to the very Letter of tne Text; 
that Lot's Wife became a real Statue, and 
that this Statue laſted many Ages; laſted 4 at 
leaſt till a new Revelation from Heaven, the 


Revelation of Jes Chriſt, made this Monu- 


ment 


qe Author of Revelation, &c. has an Obſervation or two 
70 this Parpoſe, worth the Reader's particular Notice.“ As 
„to the Di ficulty of Sait's continuing undiflolved in the Air 
ſo long, it 15 well known to Naturalifts, that Rocks of Salt 
are as laſting as any «ther Rocks, nay more ſo; and that 
Houſes are built of them.“ “ As Thunder { fays the ſame 
Author) fliffens all Animals, it ſtrikes in one Inftant, and 
leaves them dead in tlie ſame Poſture in which it found tbem 
alive; there is no fort of Difficulty in conceiving how this 
unhappy Wor n's > Body, being prepared by Hear, and pe- 
netr ared : ind incruſted by Salt, might long Abit as a Statue 
of Salt, in the very Polture in which thus NOUN om 
* Heaven ſound her.” 
f it be aſſed, what Reaſon can be aſſigned v hy God, in his 
wane Wiſdom, ſhould puniſh this unhappy Woman in the 
manner above mentioned; I anſwer, for the very Reafon which 
we learned Author of Revelation, Wc, has ſuggeſted; wiz. 
that the might be a laſting Monument of the Divine Ven- 
ANCE executed upon a ſinlul and diſobedient Trop! e. Man 
„ind, at that time of day, we are aſſured, were ſunk into the 
'oWeſt Degeneracy, into the Dregs of Licentiouſneſs. The 
Men of $:72m were guilty of the moſt monitrous, the molt 
natural Crime that can be imagined; a Crime too deteſtable 
ie be named amongſt Men, W hen therefore they had filled up 


the 
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ment leſs neceflary. For, it is certain, this 


Pillar of Salt ſubliſted in the Time of that 
Author who wrote The Wiſdom of Solomon, 
x. 7. and Joſephus tells us 2 that it 
was in being in his Time, and that he had 
ſeen it. 

One Fable, amongſt the Heathens, that re- 
ſembles this Piece of Hiſtory, is that of 

Niobe. The Reaſon that Lot's Wife look'd 


dick. was, probably, an affectionate Con- 


cern ſhe had for her Children, whom ſhe 


left behind her; and, agreeable to this, we 


are told, that Niobe wept for her Children, 
and ſtiffen'd into Stone with Grief. 

« Poſſibly too, ſays the Author above. 
« mention'd, the Fable of Orpheus's being 
« permitted to redeem his Wife from Hell, 
* and loſing her afterwards, by looking un- 
« ſeaſonably back, contrary to the exprecis 
Command given him, and then, through 
Grief, deſerting the Society of Mankind, 


* 


o 


A 


La) 


| the Meaſure of their Iniquities, and were ripe for the Divine | 
Judgments, it was neceſſary that they ſhould be puniſhed in 2 2 


manner ſuitabie to the Nature of their enormous Guilt ; it vi 
neceſſary that the ſuſtice of God ſhould be vindicated by a 
| laſting Monument of his Vengeance, and future Generation 


be deterred from the Commiſſion of a Sin ſo ſhocking, io | 
abominable. And this, no doubt, was the Reaſon that the f 


Fire of Scam and Gomorrah continued burning for ſo man” 
Ages (as from feveral Heathen Teſtimonies we are. aiſured !: 
diqo thoſe Cities being, by this means, ſet forth as an Exam 
ple ſuffering the Vengeance of eternal Fire. 


and dwelling in Deſerts, might be derivd | 
« from ſome Oblcure Te of this Hi- 
« ſtory. Sodom was now the livelieſt Em. 


cc blem | 


, * 
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« blem of Hell that can be imagin'd ; it was 
« granted to Lot, by a peculiar Privilege, to 
« deliver his Wife thence; he was expreſly 


« commanded, Gen, xix. 17. Look not behind 


« thee; his Wife was loſt; after which, he 
« quits the City, and dwells in a Cave on 
« the Mountains. Here are all the main 
« Circumſtances of the Fable; and the Poets 
« had nothing to do, but to vary and em- 
« belliſh them as they liked beſt. So well 


« hath infinite Wiſdom provided, that the 


« Sacred Truths of Divine Revelation ſhall 
« not only be ſupported by the Atteſtation 
« of Enemies, but likewiſe preſerved even 
« in the Vanity and Extravagance of Fables. 
Even they, O Lord, ſpew the Glory of thy 


« Kingdom, and talk of thy Power ; that 


« thy Power, thy Glory, and the Mightineſs 
« of thy Kingdom, might be Known unto 
« Men.” 

Another extraordinary Account which we 
meet with in Holy Writ, is the Hiſtory of 
that eminent Patriarch Abraham. The ſeve- 
ral Particulars which make up his Life and 
Character are too long, and too well known, 


to be taken notice of in this Place. It is re- 


markable, that the profane Writers give us 
much the fame Accounts of him, which, 


therefore, I ſhall tranſcribe from Mr, Shuck- 


ford, who has collected them with great 


judgment. Beroſus does not call him by 


« * his Name, but deſcribes a Perſon of his 


KO © Character 
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« Character to be © ten Generations after the 
« Flood; and ſo Mſes makes Abrabam, 
« computing him to be the tenth from Neat, 
ce Nicolaus Damaſcenus calls him by Name, 
« and ſays, that he came out of the Coun- 
« try of the Chaldees, ſettled in Canaan, 
ct and, upon account of a Famine, went into 
« Egypt f. Eupolemuss agrees, that Höre. 
« ham was born at Uriah (or Ur) of the 
*« Chaldzes; that he came to live in Pla ni— 
« nicta h; that, ſome time after his ſettling 
« there, the Armenians (or rather the Ajy- 
«* 71ans) overcame the Phwnicians, and took 
« captive Abraham's Nephew ; that Abra- 
« ham armed his Servants, and reſcued him; 
ce that he was eitertainied 1 in the ſacred City | 
e of Argarize by Melchizedec, Prieſt of 
God, who was King there; that, ſome 
« time after, on account of a Famihe, he 
« went into Eryyt with his whole Family, 
« and, fixing there, he called his Wife his 
* Siſter; that the King of Egypt Parry 
« her, but that he was forced 5 7 a Plague 
ce to conſult his Prieſts, and, Fr a her to 
« be Abraham's Wife, he reſtor d her. Ar- 
« tapanns, another of the Heathen Writers, 
« does but juſt mention him; he ſays, the 


e Euſeb. Prep. Evang. Lib. IX. TE 

k Joſeph. Anti. Lib. I, Cap. 8 Eut ſeb. Præp. Erang. Lib. 
IX. Cap. 16. | 5 

5 Idid. Cap. 17. | 

b The ancient IIeathen Writers often cal! Si ia, Cann, | 

and Phanicia by the fame Name. 5 | 

e108 g 
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Jews were at firſt called Hermiuth, after- 


wards Hebrews by Abraham, and that Abra- 


bam went into Egypt i, and afterwards re- 


turned into Syria again; but Melo, who 


wrote a Book againſt the Fews, and there- 


fore was not likely to admit any Part of their 


Hiſtory that could poſſibly be call'd in queſ- 


tion, gives a very large Account of Abra- 


ham k. He relates, that his Anceſtors were 


driven from their native Country; that Abra- 
ham married two Wives, one of them of his 
own Country and Kindred, the other an 
Egyptian, who had been a Bond-Woman ; 
that of the Egyptian he had twelve Sons, 
who became twelve Arabian Kings! ; that 
of his Wife he had one Son only, whoſe 
Name in Greek is Gelos (which anſwers ex- 


actly to the Hebrew Word Lſaac ) after other 


things interſperſed, he adds, that Abraham 


was commanded by God to ſacrifice 1/aac ; 
but juſt when he was going to kill him, he 


was ſtopped by an Angel, and offer'd a Ram 


| Inſtead of him. And, as theſe Writers agree 


with Mofes in their Account of the Tranſ- 


actions of Abraham's Life, fo allo it is re— 
markable, that they give much the ſame 
Character of him; all of them allowing 


him to be eminent for his Virtue and Reli- 
gion: And they add moreover, that he was 


| \ Buſch Prep. Firat Lib. IX. Cap. 18. 
* Id. ibid. Cap. 1 


| ! This is but a ſmall Miſtake; the Deſcendants of Hnael 
were twelve Kings, Cen. xvii. 20. and ſettled near Arabia. 


Ce a Per- 


a Perſon of extraordinary Learning and Wif. 


; 
; 
. 
N 
ö 
| 
| 


unclos, the Cuſtom of anointing, conſecrat- 
ing, and worſhipping Stones, being frequent 


amongſt the Phænicians. Theſe Stones, thus g 
_ conſecrated, they call'd Bætylia, which they Wl 1. 
undoubtedly borrow'd from Jacob's Bethel. . 

Photius, from Damaſeius, obſerves, that there dg. 


were ſeveral of theſe Stones upon Mount Li. 
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dom m. , 
The next remarkable Piece of Hiſtory in | 


the Sacred Writings, which I ſhall take no- 


tice of, is the Account we have of Jacobs MI ; 
ſetting up a Pillar of Stone, after an extra- 
ordinary Dream that he dreamt at Luz, when Wl 
he was upon his Journey to Padan-Aran, WF | 


Jacob, lays Moſes, roſe up early in the Morn- A. 
ing, and took the Stone that he had put fir YI , 
his Pillow, and ſet 1t up for a Pillar, and | q 
poured Oil upon the Top of it; and he called | 
the Name of that Place B 1 HE L: Gin WM, 


Xxviii. 18. [ 


That the Heathens had ſome Tradition of F 


this Particular, is evident from an idolatrous  Þ 


Practice which prevail'd amongſt them, and : 


which very much reſembled the Tranſaction u 
juſt mention'd, There is a remarkable Paſ- 5 
ſage in Sanchoniathon, Part of which Phils 3 de 


HByblius tranſlates e embuxss, Lapides ani- MY 
matos, which Bochart, with good Reaſon, * 


imagines to be a Miſtake. He thinks that tie 


the original Words were dv DIRK Lapides 


mn = Shackford' Comediion, Book VI. Pages 33, 34 Se. ö 
anus | 


IC IB 
/ Y 


us | 
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banus, which were call'd Bætylia, and of 
which many wonderful Things were related. 
The ſame Author tells us, that theſe Bæ- 


tylia TO conſecrated to the Gods, to Sa- 


turn, to Fupiter, to Sol, and others . = 
The Story of Apolle' s Baniſhment, and his 


ſerving Almen in the Capacity of a Shep- 


herd, is likewiſe ſuppoſed, by good Writers, 


to have been deriv'd from ſome Tradition; 


which the Heathens had of Jacob's fojourn- 


ing in Padan-Aram, and ſerving his Uncle 
Laban ſo long a time for his Daughter Ra- 
cel: For from Callimachus we learn, that 


Love was the Cauſe of Apollc's Travels; and 
that the Cattle under his Care grew and en- 


creaſed in a ſurpriſing manner o. 
Another extraordinary Account which we 


meet with in Holy Writ, is the Hiſtory of 


Joſeph's Life, of his Afflictions, his Gran- 


deur and Proſperity in Egypt. Joſeph, we 


read, was fold into Egypt by his Brethren, 
and, after he had undergone ſome Difficul- 
ties and Hard'hips, was promoted to be 
9 of the Country. Pharaob the 


King dreamed a Dream, which gave him 


_ i Ticalinels; and when he underſtood 

Foſeph had interpreted the Dreams of 
8 Servant, he ſent for him, who, upon 
\ aring 1 Dream, interpreted it to his Sa- 


wfaRion. - Upon this e applauded 


N Vid. Bochart Geog. Sacra, C. 707. 5 
g N Hymn. in Apoll. 
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him for his Wiſdom, and entruſted him 
with the Adminiſtration of his Affairs. The 
Interpretation of the Dream was, that there 
would be ſeven Years of great Plenty, and 
that thoſe ſeven Years of Plenty would be 
ſucceeded by ſeven Years of Famine. Fc 


ſeph therefore adviſes Pharaoh to look out 2 
Man diſcreet and wiſe, and ſet him over the 
Land of Egypt; he farther adviſes him to 


appoint Officers over the Land, and take up 


the fifth Part of the Land of Egypt in the 
ſeven plenteous Years. Pharaoh thought no 
one ſo proper to undertake the Affair, as the 
Perſon who was able to unravel the Diſpen- 
ſations of Providence; and, conſequently, ap- 
pointed Joſeph to be Ruler over all the Land 
of Egypt. By this means, Proviſion was 
made for the Want of Food in the Years of 
Famine, and Egypt was not only preſervd 
from Deſtruction by the prudent Adminiſtra- 
tion of Joſeph, but became capable of ſup- 
plying other Countries with Corn. Gen. xli. 


42 


— 


_ ken, ans 
3 : 22 
TO 3 r 


That the Heathens had ſome Tradition of 
theſe Particulars, is evident from the Ac- 
counts of their Hiſtorians, whoſe Teſtimo- 

nies to this Purpoſe are collected by the learn- , 
ed Author of Euſebius, or The true Chri- 

ſtian's Defence, &c. in his Preface to Vol. II. 
« Alexander Polybiftor, ſays he, a Man of 
« great Learning, and who flouriſh'd in 
« Sy//a's Time, among other Things, 2 ö 
3 ä 


cc 


h 


le 
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piled * hiſtorical Collections relating to the 


Jews, with large Extracts from many 


Writers before him ; ſome of which are 
preſerved by Euſebius concerning Toſeph, 


as well as others. He cites one Demetrius, 


with an elder Philo, ſpeaking of him 


agreeably to Scripture 2. Artapanus like- 
wiſe, as Euſebius farther alfures us”, re- 


preſented him as a Man of excellent Parts | 


and Wiſdom ; and, during his Admini- 
{tration of Affairs, regulating the Diviſions 
and Inheritances of Land, which before 
were in great Diſorder; and even ſecuring 
the lower People from Oppreſſions of Su- 


periors; and for theſe, and many other 
eminent Services, very greatly beloved by 
the Egyptians. Trogus Pompeius like wiſe, 


when he wrote his great Hiſtory under 


Auguſtus, ſpoke no leſs favourably of the 


fame Patriarch, as we find by Juſtin's Epi- 
tome. With him he is a Man of great 


Genius, of exquiſite Knowledge in Laws 
divine and human ; one that ſaved all 


Egypt from Deſtruction by Famine, and 


or 10 high Authority, that his Words were 
*© rcceiv'd as more than human, and as Or A. 
« cles from a God f.. 


I ſhall only trouble the Reader with cne 


hiſtorical Fact more, viz, the Departure of 


Vid. Voſſ. Hiſt. Græc. Lib. 5 Cap. 22. 


Euſeb. Prep. Evang. Lib. IX. Cap. 21, 6. 
Mu AP. Euſeb. ib. Cap. 2 


Juſtin. Hiſt, Lib. XXXVI Clin 2. | 85 
Cc | th: 
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the 1/raelifes out of Egypt. This Piece of | 
Hiſtory is taken notice of by ſeveral Hea- 
then Writers, particularly Manethot, Che. | 
remon, and Lyſimachus; and though their 

Accounts are blended with numerous Fal- 
hoods, Miſtakes, and Inconſiſtencies, yet ſtil! 2 
ſome ſmall Remains of Truth are obſervable 2 
amidſt their moſt monſtrous Fables and 15 I 
tions. From theſe Writers it is clea:, t!21 
the T/raelites were conducted out of 7's 14; 
by a Perſon whoſe Name was Mojes , 1nd © 
that, after ſome Hardſhips and Diſſicollies, 
they ſettled in Juda, and built the Cir; of | 
Re a -1 

Ws Teſtimony of A red 19 
in Evfebrus", is ſtill more full to the Pur- 1 
| poſe. It is reported by the Heliopolitans 
s (fays this Writer) that the King, or Leader, 
te of the Jews went out of E gt with a 
great Body of Forces, and with ſuch Cat- 
ce tle as were proper for Sacrifices (dus 2 01 
6 7016 xte gui Cos) that they {pol d the 
« Egyptians of their Goods; that a Voice 
« from Heaven directed Moſes to ſtrike the 
ce Sea with his Rod; that when Moſes, upon 
« hearing the Voice, ſtruck the Sea, the 
« Waters parted; that, by this means, they 
« walked on dry Ground; that the Foyp- 4 
« tians roſe in a Body, and purſued them; 
« that there was a Light which attended the 


5 Vid. Joſeph. Antiq. contra Apion, 
n Euſcb. Ska Evang. Lib. IX, Cap. 2 
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« Fews, who went before them; and that 
« the Sea again return'd, and clos'd up the 


« Paſſage; and that the Egyptians were all 


ce deftroy'd by Lightning, and the Return 


« and Overflowing of the Waters.” 

I ſhall now proceed to lay before the Rea- 
der, the Accounts which we have of ſome 
of the Heathen Gods. In my Obſervations 
of this kind, I ſhall point to the Reſemblance 


which theſe Accounts bear to the Hiſtory of 
the Patriarchs in the Old Teftament, The 
Author of The Hiſtory of the Heavens, Jam 
ſenſible, thinks that the fabulous Stories 
which the Heathens have given of their Gods, 
were deriv'd from another Original. How- 
ever, he does not deny, but that the Hea- 
thens might partly borrow them from ſome 


Tradition they had of the Sacred Hiſtory. 
The Learned (ſays he) have collected the 
ſeveral Strokes of Reſemblance, which hap- 
pen'd to meet between the Metamorphoſes 


* 


74 


* of Poets, and ſome certain Events of Hiſto- 
( ry, both ſacred and profane. They have 


* almoſt all of them imagin'd they had 


brought us to the true Beginnings of Ido- 
(e latry, by obſerving the ſeveral Perſons in 
Hiſtory, whom Flattery had deified during 


** 


0 


their Lives, or whom Gratitude had placed 
among the Stars after their Death. The 
« Labour of theſe learned Men is, no doubt, 


e very uſeful, and their Obſervations often 


ec 


very well grounded; fince it is certain 
. that! in Time, ſeveral Names of Men, and 
CC 4 e many 
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« many Particulars in Hiſtory, have been 
« thrown into the Fables and the Denomi- 
« nations of the celeſtial Bodies *.“ And, 
indeed, the Reſemblance between the ſacred 
and profane Accounts, with regard to the 


Heathen Gods and the ancient Patriarchs, 


is ſuch, that there is no queſtion to be made 


of it, but they muſt have been deriv'd the 


one from the other. 
| Before I proceed to make the Compariſon 
between them, it may not be improper to 
acquaint the Reader, that when the Hea- 
thens, for want of Records, and by other 
Means, began to have but imperfect Tradi- 
tions of the Hiſtory of the firſt Ages, ſeveral 
Particulars contributed to alter and diſguiſe 
the true Accounts of Things. The ſurpri([ing 
Increaſe of Idolatry, the Confrifion of Lan- 
guages at Babel, the Fables of the Pocts, the 
Vanity of the Greeks, in attributing the Ac- 
tions of the great Anceſtors of Mankind to 
ſome eminent Perſons of their own Nation; 


their Miſtakes with regard to the Idiom and 


Meaning of the Hebrew and Phenician Lan- 
guages; their Alteration of ancient Names, 
and giving to Perſons Greek Names of the 
{ame Importance; theſe, and other Cauſes, 
manifeſtly concurred to obliterate the Me- 
mory of ancient Facts, and leave the Hea- 
thens deſtitute of any Traditions, but what 
were in ſome meaſure  difguiſed and mixed 


y The Hiſtory of the Heavens, Vol, I. Pages 17 3+ 
_ with 


„%% „ ed ond ens a- 
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with Fable. This is clearly prov'd by the 
learned Stillingfleet, and others. Under theſe 
Diſadvantages, they frequently applied the 
moſt different and inconſiſtent Accounts to 
one and the ſame Pagan Deity: The Cha- 
racter and Attributes of Saturn, for inſtance, 
were plainly made up of the Characters and 
Accounts we have of Adam, Abraham, and 
Noah. As the reſpective Compariſons have 
been made by ſeveral learned Writers *, I 
ſhall only point to a few Particulars that are 
remarkable. 

1. Then, Saturn was expreſly call d Ada 
yzz, Which is no other than Adam, the Greeks 
having no Words ending in m and whereas 
Moſes tells us, that Adam was fo rined out of 
the Duſt of the Earth, it is ſaid, that this 
Adanus was the Son of Heaven and Earth : 

Ee de 6 Adavos yi % gens mai (Vid. Stephan. 
Ile ToAtwy ON Agave.) Under the Reign of 
Saturn the State of Things is repreſented in 
a manner perfectly conſiſtent with the Con- 
dition of our firſt Parents in Paradiſe. Du- 
ring this Period Mankind are faid to have 
had all things in common, to have been na- 
ked, and to have lived on the Fruits of the 
Earth ; and the Earth, we are told, brought 


forth its Fruits without Agr ſcullure. Vid. 
Plat, Politic, Fol. 272. 


Z Viz. Vu Jus, e Ilucbius, Gale's Court + oF the Gen- 
tiles, . 


It 
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It is farther obſerv'd, that whereas Adam 
hid himſelf from the Preſence of God, Gen. 
111. and was caſt out of Paradiſe ; Saturn is 
{aid to have been expelled his Dominions, 
and to have deriv'd his Name from the He- 
brew Word Wo which ſignifies fo Hide; and, 
accordingly, had the Title of Deus Latins. 

2, The Parallel between Saturn and Abra- 
ham 1 ſhall have Occaſion to take notice of 
in another Place. 

3. Several Particulars likewiſe in the Cha- 
racters of Noah and Saturn, are compar'd 
by the learned Bochart, and found to have a 
ſurpriſing Reſemblance *. Saturn is call'd 
by the Heathens Ne: e This Part of his 
Character is applicable to Adam as well as 
Noah; the one being the great Parent of Man- 
kind before the Flood, and the other the Fa- 
ther of all after that Period, Saturn is far- | 
ther {aid to have preached up and encou- | 
raged Virtue and Righteouſneſs, and to have 
had three Sons, whoſe Characters anſwer to 
the Characters of Shem, Cham, and Japhet, | 
as will be ſhewn immediately. During his 
Reign, Mankind, we are told, ſpoke one 
and the fame Language, enjoy da profound 
Peace, and poſſeſſed all things in common. 
He is farther ſaid to have been the Husband 
of Rhea, i. e. the Earth. This Fable was 

manifeſtiy owing to a Miſtake, which the 
f Heathens fell into by not attending to the 


a Bocharti Sac. Geog. Lib. I. Pag. 2, | 1 
1 Idiom 
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Idiom of the Hebrew Tongue. Noah, Gen. 
ix. 20, is call'd NIX WR @ man of the 
Earth; which, agreeably to the well-known 
Idiom of the Hebrew, ſignifies an Husband- 
man, But the Heathens, underſtanding the 
Words in a literal Senſe, would have him 
to be 6 d Ts Y, the Husband of the Earth; 
and, accordingly, Rhea, which fignifies the 

Barth, was ſaid to be his Mie. The ſame 
Pagan Deity is declar'd to have been a 
Planter of Vines; to have been the great 
Preſident of Drunkenneſs; to have been the 
Author of a Law, which prohibited —_ 
kind from looking upon the Gods naked; 
have foretold Deucalion's Flood; and, in 
conſequence of the Prediction, to have built 
an Ark; to have taken into it all kinds of 
Birds and Beaſts, and, upon the Decreaſe of 
the Waters, to have ſent ſome Birds out of 
it, to try if any dry Land appeared, c. The 
Reſemblance which theſe ſeveral Particulars 
bear to the Hiſtory of Noah, to Cham's diſ- 
covering his Father's Nakedneſs, Sc. is too 
evident to need an Application. 

The Gods that were held next in Eſteem by 
the Heathens, were Jupiter, Neptune, and 
Pluto, who were no others than the Sons of 
Noah, their principal Names and Characters 
exact ly anſwering to the Names and Characters 
of Shem, Ham, and Tapbhet : It is allow'd 
indeed, that there are ſome Attributes aſcribed 
to thoſe imaginary Deities, which are not 
applicable to the Sons of Noa; but then 


they 
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they are generally ſuch as are aſcribed to the 
Great Creator, or elſe found belonging to 
the Characters of ſome of the ancient Pa- 
triarchs mention'd in Holy Writ. 

That Jupiter was no other than Cham or 
Ham, will appear, if we conſider the fol- 
: lowing Particulars. Herodotus tells us ex- 


preſly, that the Egyprians call'd him Am- 


mon, that is, Ham; and Egypt, we read, was 
call'd the Land of Ham, P/al. cv. 23. and 
Africa, for the ſame Reaſon, Hammonia. 
Add to this, that Ham is ſaid to have been 
undutiful to his Father, and, by his Beha- 
viour, to have deriv'd a Curſe upon his Poſte- 


rity ; and, agreeably to this, we are told, that j 


Jupiter rebelled againſt Saturn, Ham is 
ſaid particularly to have uncover'd the Na- 
kedneſs of Noah : This Account is improv'd 
by the fabulous Jes, who tell us, that Ham 
cut oft his Father's Genitalia. The Hea- 
thens applied this Story to Jupiter, who, we 
are told, did the ſame unnatural Office by 
Saturn, 
Some will have it, that Zeug, the ancient 
Name of Jupiter, was deriv'd from Ste, 
_ which fignifies Heat, and anſwers exactly to 
the Hebrew Word SN Cham, which has for 
its Root n Chamam, to wax hot, But, 
however this be, it is highly probable, that 
Jupiter was made out of the Words Ja, or 
Fen- Pater, i. e. the Father Fah, or Jen; 
a Name peculiar to the Great Creator. Jo- 
vis, Jovi, and Nut, are manifeſtly the ſame 
as 
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as Joa, or Jehovah, I ſhall take notice 


but of one Title more given to this Heathen 
Deity ; he is call'd Jupiter Sabaſius, which 


Title was evidently made out of the He- 


brew Words MxSY MM Fehovab Sabaoth, 
the Lord of Hofts. 


Neptune likewiſe was manifeſtly Faphet, 


the Name and Epithets that are given to him 
being perfectly ſuitable to what we read of 


Japbet in Holy Writ, Gen. ix. 27. it is faid, 


TFaphet Eloim lejaphet, God ſhall enlarge . 


 Taphet: And, agrecably to this, the Heathen 
Deity, juſt mention'd, was call'd Neptune, 
from the Hebrew Word Niphta, which comes 
from Patha, and fignifies to enlarge, 
Another Name of this Pagan God, IIocei- 
Jv, has the ſame Signification, it being pro- 
bably deriv'd from the Punic Word Pefitan, 
broad, or Peſat, which ſignifies to dilate ; 


and, accordingly, the Greeks gave him the . 
Epithets, eve and evg, late imperans 


and /atitonans. 

Gen. x. 5. by the Poſterity of Faphet, we 
read, that the Iles of the Gentiles were di- 
vided in their Lands; by which are un- 
doubtedly meant the Iſlands in the Mediter- 
ranean, the Family of Faphbet making their 
firſt Settlements in this Part of the World. 
Now, as the Heathens believ'd Neptune to 
be a God, it was not at all ſtrange (conſider- 

ing the Iſlands where Japbet and his Poſterity 


firſt ſettled) that they ſhould make him the 


God o the Sea. 
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The Parallel between Pluto and Shem is 
not ſo clear. However, there is good Rea- 
ſon to believe, that Pluto was no other than 
| Shem; for Pluto, Sanchoniathon tells us, was 
one of the Sons of Saturn, who, as hath 
been ſhewn already, was Noah. Some will 
have it likewiſe, that the ancient Name of 
Pluto alludes to Shem. Amongſt the Pha- 
nicians, his Name was Mg3, or Muth, which 
ſignifies Death, and implies a State of Dark- 
neſs; and his Dominions are accordingly 
call'd Adu, Hell, or the inviſible State. Now, 
the Hebrew Word c' (from whence Sy 
Shem is thought to have been deriv'd) the 
Greeks render aPavitav, to darken. 
The Parallels drawn by the learned Bo- 


chart, Voſſius, &c. between Vulcan and 7. 


balcain, Mercury and Canaan, Prometheus | 
and Noah, Bacchus and Moſes, Janus and | 
Noah, Ofiris and Foſeph, and many others, | 
are equally clear and ſurpriſing : But what 
has been obſerv'd with regard to the Hea- 
then Gods is ſufficient for my preſent Pur- 
pole. ns . 
The Reader is only deſir'd to attend to a 
few obvious Circumſtances, where the Re- 
ſemblance between ſeveral religious Inſtitu- 
tions and Ceremonies obſerv'd by the Jeus 
and Heathens (particularly their Obſervation 
of the ſeventh Day, their Sacrifices, and 
their Manner of applying to Oracles) is ma- 
nifeſt beyond all Exception, 


That 


824 
2 
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That the ſeventh Day was obſerv'd and 
deem'd ſacred by the whole Heathen as well 
as Jewiſh World, has been ſhewn already; 
ſee Pages 227, 228. If the Reader has a mind 
to ſee more to this Purpoſe, he may conſult 
Selden De Jure Nat. & Gent. Lib. III. c. 15. 
Grotius De Veritate Chriſtianæ Relig. Lib. I. 
8. 16. and The H. ;ftory ef the Heavens, Vol. 
II. Page 25. 

The Manner, likewiſe, in which the Hea- 
thens applied to and received the Reſponſes 
of their Oracles, has been fully treated of 
in the foregoing Obſervations, and compar'd 
with the Account which we have of the 
Urim and Thummim mention'd in Holy Writ, 
dee Page 259, Oc. 

As to the ancient Sacrrfices, whether we 
conſider the Nature of them, the different 
Sorts of Creatures that were ſacrificed, the 
3 fey of thoſe Creatures, the principal 
Rites nnd Ceremonies that attended Sacrifices, 
or the 4 by waom they were offered up, 

the < Smilie of Aer in theſe ſeveral re- 


ſpect Among £46 LO and Heathens, 18 
particularly emar ka ble. 

The Fercs, 5 well known, had their 
expiatory. then Prong 2297 9, and federal Sa- 
crihces; n tkewile, their Oblations or 
Thanks, 18 Offer 55. Their expratory 
Sacrifice which they made an 
Attonemcyn: is; ei ins. At theſe Sacri- 
fices therc Hoats, one of which 


ich was ſent into the 


Wilderneſs 


1 
. 2 


was the 


PPP / A SIT 


/ 
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Wilderneſs with the Sins of the People up- 


on him, Levit. xvii And, accordingly, the 
Egyptians had their expiatory Sacrifices, 
Which conſiſted of Goats, and which were 


perform'd in a very pompous Manner. They | 
had a Song which they call'd Tragedy, from 
Ta) O. won, 1. e. a Song at the Goat-Sacri- 

ice. In imitation likewiſe of the Fewiſh | 


Scape-Goat, the Greeks had their «ow C 
which is interpreted animal vagum. Dis- 
genes Laertius, in his Life of Epimenides, 


ſays, that Epimenides, in order to put a fh 
to a Plague that was at Athens, and to ex- 


piate the City, took a black and a white Sheep, 
and carried them to Areopagus, from whence 


he let them go where they would, The Greeks 


call'd theſe Sacrifices Teemaloapuds and ven- 


nude, Heſychius interprets theſe Words by | 


cid and clio, that is, ſuch Sacrifices 
as were offer d for the Ranſom of others, or 
put to death in others ſtead, The Sacrifice 
of the red Heifer amongſt the Fews was of 
this kind, Numb. xix. 2, g. and, according- 
ly, it was in uſe amongſt the Heathens, We 
are told by Plutarch, that the Egyptians 
ſacrificed a red Heifer, and that if one Hair 


Fit was black or white, it was deemed pro- 


"Ja. 


The precatory Sacrifices of the Jews were 


Burnt-Offerings of ſeveral Creatures, in or- 


der to obtain from God ſome particular Fa- 


e Plutarch. in Ide; 
Fours 
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vours, Of this fort was the Sacrifice of 
Noah after the Flood, which conſiſted of 
every clean Beaſt and every clean Fowl, Theſe 
Sacrifices were likewiſe offer'd up by the 
Heathens. The Egyptians, ſays Herodotus, 
ſacrifice clean Bullocks. Herod, Lib. II. 
Cap. 41. 3 . 

The federal Sacrifices of the Jes were 
alſo imitated by the Heathens. In Geneſis, 
xv. 9, 10. we read that God being about to re- 
new his Covenant with Abraham, bid him 
take certain Beaſts, and divide them. This 
fort of Sacrifice is alluded to in P/al. I. 
where it is ſaid, T hoſe who have made a Co- 

venant with me with Sacrifice. Thus alſo 
the Heathens, when they made a Covenant 
or Peace with their Enemies, divided a Hog 
or Sow wwoith a Flint, Liv. Hiſt. Lib. I. 
Virgil has a manifeſt Alluſion to this ancient 

Practice + oo 
Stabant & cæſd jungebant federa porcd. 

The Jewiſb Oblations, or Thankſgiving 
Offerings, conſiſted chiefly of the Tenths and 
Firſt-Fruits of the Earth; of Corn, Vine, 
and Oil, Deut. xviii, Numb. xvii, The Feaſt 
of gathering in the Fruits was celebrated 
with Sacrifices of this ſort: And, accord- 
ingly, the Heathens had their Bacchanalia, 
wherein their Oblations were made of Mine 
and the Fruits of the Harth. The Offering 
which Anius, the High-Prieſt of Apollo, 15 

= 1 ſald 
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faid to have brought into the Grecian Camp, 
in the Time of the Trojan War, was Corn; 
Mine, and Oil. Virg. Eneid Lib. III. 

The different kinds of Animals, viz. Bul- 
locks, Lambs, Goats, and Pigeons, which 
were the Sacrifices or Offerings of the Jews, 
were made uſe of for the ſame Purpoſe by 
the Heathens, Thus Achilles, in Homer, ſa- 
crificed Butlocks, Sheep, and Goats, Homer, 
Tliad, I. and the learned Bochart, in the Pre. 
face to his Hit. Animal. ſacr. has in- 
timated, that the Heathens went ſo far in 
imitation of the Jewihu Worſhip, that they 
made Oblations of Pigeons. 

The Jewiſh Law farther requir'd, that 
every Creature that was ſacrificed ſhould be 
27) ride. ., Perfect, and without Blemiſh; 
and the common Expiations mention'd in 
Homer are Hecatombs of Lambs and Goats 
Without Blemiſh ; ; e GUYWY TE TEAHION. 

Again, every one that brought an Offering 
to the Lord, was requir'd by the Law of 
Moſes to put his Hand upon the Head of the | 
 Burnt-Offering ; and God promis'd, that = 

Offering ſhould be accepted for him, 
make Atonement for him: Levit. i. 4. Tr 
xvi. Herodotus © and Plutarch * obſerve, that 
the ſame Cuſtom prevail'd * the Egyp- | 


Fians. 


£ Herod. Lib. II. Cap. 39. 
d Plutarch. in Iſide. 


The 
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The Jeviſb Practices of killing the Of- 


fering at the Door of the 'Tabernacle, of 
ſprinkling the Blood upon the Altar, of flay- 
ing it, and cutting it in pieces, were likewiſe 
obſerv'd by the Heathens in the exacteſt 
manner e. 
3 Jews were commanded to keep the 
Fire burning on the Altar; and, amongſt 
the Greets, there was a Law that 25 arc, 
Fire unextinguiſhed, ſhould be preſerv'd at 
Delphi. This Fire the Hebrews call'd ] N 
Es ja, the Fire of Fab, or Febovab; and, 
agreeably to this, the Greeks call'd it tria, | 
and the Romans V eſta. 

1 ſhall only mention a Particular or two 
more. Kugis tAenoov, Lord have Mercy upon 
us, was a devotional Form amongſt the Gen- 
tiles as well as Jews ft. The Heathens like- 

wiſe, in their Songs and Acclamations, made 
uſe of the Words 'Eaeaev iy or is, which 
have a manifeſt Alluſion to, and muſt have 


been borrow'd from the Allelu-ia of the 
Hebrews. 


1 Et datum ante aras aurata fronte j Juvencum. 

| Virg. FEneid. Lib. Ix. 
Illius aram | 
_ Sxepe tener noſtris ab ovilibus imbuet Agnus. Idem. Eclog. 


ORG begeus To Joc TW Sofas e Luclan. Lib. de Sa- 
crificiis. 5 | 


| Ka) o 19 eien, 
Myeys v ras Homer. Iliad. I. 8 
t Toy Otcy er, Jo mba ab vd, Kyi 28 17 o.. Arrian, 


Epicter, Lib. II. Cap. 7. 
Dd 2 The 
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The very Names, the Orders, the Veſt- 
ments, and Qualifications of the Fewiſb and 
Heathen Prieſts, reſembled each other in the 
minuteſt Particulars. The Hebrew Word 
for Prieſt 1s 99 Coen; and a Prieſt amongſt 
the Samothracian Cabiri was called Coes, 
and by the old Gauls Coenz, Another Name 
given to the Heathen Prieſts was Patera, 


which Bochart thinks was made out of the 


Hebrew Word d, and which hgnifics to 
nterpret, Gen, XL 44. 


Amongſt the Fews and Romans, it is well 


known there was a High-Prieft (Pontifex 


and Prieſts of an inferior Order; their Ha- 
bit, or Veſtments, were likewiſe the ſame, 
Vis. a Mitre and a white Garment ; me 
they themſelves were requir'd to be perfed, 
without Blemiſh, or bodily Defedt. The Re- 
gulations in the Moſaical and in the Greet 
Writers to this Purpoſe, have a ſurpriſing 
Reſemblance. I ſhall only mention what 
Diogenes Laertius, and Plato have obſerv'd 
with regard to theſe Particulars. Pythagoras, 
ſays Diogenes Laertius, held, that the Prieſts 
ought to celebrate the Praiſes of the Gods, 
and perform all Acts of Worſhip in whrte 
Garmentss: He that is admitted into the 
Order of the Prieſthood, ſays Plato, mult 


be PARA gen x you, without Blemiſh, and le- 
ee | 


8 * Ae} gcc Ege Ar ννννEeν ng 5 G νẽ Nag. 
Plato De Legib. Lib. 6. Fol. 759. 


Th. 
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The ſacred and profane Stories, Inflitu- 
tions, Cuſtoms, Gc. being thus laid before the 
Reader (at leaſt as many of them as are ne- 
ceſſary to be mention'd at preſent) I ſhall 
only beg leave to make an Obſervation or 
two, that may ſerve to give * to the 

Point in debate. 

Firſt, then, amongſt the many Pagan In- 

ſtitutions and Cuſtoms above-mention'd, 

is obſervable, that ſome of them ern ey 

larly their Sacrifices, their Oracles, and their 

Obſervation of the ſeventh Day) are of ſuch 

a Nature, that nothing but a Revelation could 

poſſibly have made the Practice of them uni- 

oO See this prov'd, Pages 227, &c. 

, &c. 

"indy, from the foregoing Obſervations 
it farther appears, that the Reſemblance be- 
tween the /acred and profane Stories, Cul- 

toms, Inſtitutions, GC. (when the latter are 

ſtript of their mythological Diſguiſe) is too 
manifeſt to be denied. 
Theſe two Propoſitions being evident, 

n follows, either, 

1. That Moſes borrow'd his Accounts of 

| Things from the Heathens ; or, 

2. That the Heathens borrow'd their Ac- 

counts from the Hiſtory of Moſes; or, 

That both Moſes and the Heat bens bor- 
row. d their Accounts of Things from ſome 

Revelation, which was made to Mankind in 

the early Ages of the World. 4 

-D d 3 I, Then, 
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1. Then, let us conſider whether Moſes 
could borrow his Accounts of Things from 
the Heathens. If Moſes had really recourſe 
to this Expedient, then the Heathens muſt. 
have had proper Hiſtories and Records for 
that Purpoſe. But, does it appear that they 
had any written Records at that time of day, 
at leaſt ſuch as Moſes could have compiled 
his Hiſtory from? No, by no means; ſome 
of the moſt ancient Hiſtories amongſt the | 
Heathens were thoſe of Sanchoniathon, Ma- 
netho, and Beroſuss Now Sanchomathon, 
who collected the Antiquities of the Phan | 
cians, is allow'd by Porphyry himſelf to have 
liv'd ſince the Time of Moſes; and ſeveral 


learned Writers have offer'd good Reaſons to | 


prove, that he could not have written his 
Hiſtory till near three hundred Years after 
that Period i. And as to the Egyptian Hij- 
tory, which was compiled by Manetho, it 
was written at the Requeſt of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, not full three Centuries before 
Chriſt, The Hiſtory of the Chaldeans, by 


Beroſus, was publiſhed much about the ſame |} 
time, or rather ſomething later. Now, from {| 


the Writings of theſe Men it is evident 
that Moſes could have no Aſſiſtance. 

And, with regard to the Writers of the 
Grecian Hiſtory, it would be needleſs to 
mention them, The moſt ancient Greek 


i Stillingfeets Origines Sacre, Book I. Chay. 2. 
Hiſtorians 
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Hiſtorians ſcarce exceeded the Time of Cy- 
rus and Cambyſes *; and even of thoſe, we 
have often nothing remaining but their 
Names, ſeldom a Fragment of their Works. 
In a word, the molt judicious Writers a- 
mongſt them own their Ignorance of ancient 
Times, and expreſly call them the tabulous 
Ages. 

Obj. 1. But if Moſes did not borrow his 
Accounts of Things from the Hiſtorians above- 
mentioned, yet ſtill might he not make uſe of 
the ſame ancient Records? No; it is evi- 
dent that he did not, unleſs we can ſuppoſe 
the greateſt Abſurdity imaginable ; unleis we 
can ſuppoſe, that a regular, well-written | 
Hiſtory, a Hiſtory which carries with it all 
the Marks of Truth and Credibility, could 
owe its Original to Fable and Fiction, to idle 
Tales, to hieroglyphic Nonſenſe and Incon- 
fiſtency. 
The Books of Moſes are written with a 
noble Simplicity, and have all the Characters 
of a true and faithful Hiſtory that ancient 
Records can poſlibly have. The Capacity and 
Integrity of the Author, the Nature and Cir- 
cumſtances of the Hiſtory, the Harmony of 
all its Parts, the eaſy, the impartial, and 
beautiful manner in which it is written; all 
theſe Particulars concur to eſtabliſh its Cre- 


k Srilling fleet $ Origines Sacre, Book I, Chap 4+ 
3 id Book I. Chap. 4. 
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dit, and give it a Superiority over the moſt 
celebrated Productions of Pagan Writers. 

Moſes had good Opportunities of knowing 
the Truth of what he has related; he was 
an Eye-Witneſs of the principal Facts that 
make up his Hiſtory; and, if we conſider 
the great Age to which the Antediluvian Pa- 
triarchs liv'd, it is not difficult to conceive 
how the Account of Things before the Flood 

ſhould be tranſmitted to the Times of Moſes 
with great Fidelity and Exactneſs n. 

And the Integrity of the ſacred Penman in 
relating Facts, is no leſs remarkable than his 
Capacity to know the Truth of them, Mz- 
ſes appears to have been a Perſon of un- 
blemiſhed Honour and Virtue, as well as 
conſummate Wiſdom : He was entruſted 
« with great Authority; he had the ſupreme 
« Command of all the JVaelites, but never 
re made the leaſt Uſe of his Power to ſerve 
« the Ends of Avarice or Ambition, Though 
« he had Children of his own, he left them 
« without Dignities, or any extraordinary 
« Meaſure of Wealth, to continue undiſtin- 

« guiſhed amongſt the common Levites. 

Throughout his whole Hiſtory, we meet 
with no Marks of Tania or Prejudice, 


* 


m It 15 obſervable, that Methuſaleh died but a little before 
the Deluge, and lived two hundred and forty five Years with 
Adam; ſo that, though the World had flood above one thou- 
fand fix hundred Years at the Deluge, yet the Tradition of 
FRe Creation nad F but through two Hands. 


no 
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no ſwelling Words or pompous Periods, to 
diſguiſe the Truth, or amuſe the Reader; 
but ſuch is the unaffected Air of Sincerity that 
runs through the Whole, as makes its Verar-. | 
city unqueſtionable : Even thoſe Particulars ll 
which reflect upon the Honour of the Few- | | 


% Nation are faithfully recorded. Moſes 
_ repreſents the Nation as a ſtubborn and un- - 
tractable People; nor does he omit to take If 

notice of the Curſe which Jacob pronounced | 

againſt his own Tribe of Levi, The In- 
firmity of Fo/eph, that honourable Patriarch, | 
is likewiſe impartially mention'd ; nor could | 
his matchleſs Humanity to his Brethren, in- | 
duce the Hiſtorian to conceal his Fault : But | 
| 


he, whoſe Integrity was Proof againſt the 
Temptations of a Royal Miftreſs, is, how- 
ever, repreſented as ſomething t tainted with 
the Vices of an Egyptian Court, and ſwear- 
ing by the Life of Pharoah, _ 
Every Part of the Moſaical Hiſtory con- 
curs to eſtabliſh the Character of the Author, 
and put the Truth of his Relations beyond lf 
Diſpute. Moſes, as a Proof of his Divine 
Miſſion and Authority, appeals to plain and 
evident Facts, of which the whole Jewish 
Nation were Eye-Witneſſes. Now, theſe 
Facts were of ſuch a Nature, that they could 
not poſſibly have been impos'd upon the Peo- 
ple, if they had not been true. Could 
4 they poſſibly have been perſuaded, if the 1 
2 Fact had not been ſo, that they were 'R 
« brought 


— 
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« brought out of Egypt with a Series of the 
molt aſtoniſhing Miracles wrought for 
© their Deliverance ; that they were carried 
ſafe through the Red-Sea as on dry Land, 


whilſt the Egyptians, purſuing them, were 
overwhelmed in the Waves; that they 


themſelves heard the Law pronounced 


with the moſt amazing Solemnity, from 
the Top of Mount Sinai, amidſt the moſt 
awful Thunders and Lightnings ; that 
they ſaw the Rock ſmitten, and Waters 
guſh forth in the Wilderneſs like a River, 
of which that vaſt Multitude drank, they 
and their Cattle; that they were fed with 
Manna from Heaven for forty Years to- 
gether, which conſtantly fell fix Days in 


the Week, and intermitted the ſeventh, 


Sc. To ſuppoſe that the whole Nation 
of the Iſraelites, however ſtupid we ima- 
gine them to be, could be made to be- 


lieve, that they heard and ſaw all theſe 
Things, when they did not, is the moſt 


extravagant Thought that ever entered in- 
to the Heart of Man; and any Man 
that is capable of ſeriouſly admitting ſuch 
a Suppolition, 1s not fit to be reaſon'd with 
any longer. 

« Great Allowances (as hath been obſerv'd 


already) muſt be made in many Particu- 
lars with regard to the Hiſtories of pro- 


fane Writers, in order to reconcile them to 


“Truth, or even Probability; whereas the 


5 3 * 3 * a <n 


DT «© Scripture 
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* Scripture Records are found to be entirely 
« conſiſtent with the Nature and Reaſon of 
te Things; here we meet with no incredible 

& Accounts of Armies; no Princes leading 
their Millions into the Field (as Semira- 
ce ig is ſaid to have done) nor any Actions 


& aſcribed to the firſt Inhabitants of the 


ce Earth, but what are ſuitable to the Num- 


te bers and Character of ſuch an artleſs and 
« unexperienced Race of Men, In a word, 


Things are here repreſented as they really 


« muſt have been in the Ages immediately 


« aſter the Flood. The Repreſentations 
« carry their own Credibility with them ; 
ce and the Hiſtory of Moſes is a fine Picture 
« of the infant State of the World.” 


Now, could the Author of ſuch a noble 


and well-digeſted Hiſtory as this derive any 


Aſſiſtance from the dle, the fabulous, and 


abſurd Accounts of the Heathens ? And 
where were ever any Heathen Records to be 


met with, free from Confuſion, Fable, or 
Abſurdity ? ” 


The moſt ſacred Truths, it is allow'd, 


may be altered, diſguiſed, and degenerate in- 


to Fable. This may eaſily happen through 
a long Courſe of Time, for want of their 


being committed to Writing. This may 


happen through the Extravagancies of a po- 
etical Fancy, and from many other obvious 


Cauſes: But, that Truth ſhould be deriv'd 
from, and grow out of Fable, that a regular 
and 
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and clear Courſe of credible Facts ſhould 


flow from ſuch a polluted Fountain, is ſcarce 


poſſible to be conceiv'd. The Jacren Re- 


cords, as was ſaid before, are found to be en- 


tirely confiſtent with the Nature and Reaſon 
of Things, with the Cuſtoms and Manners 


of the Age in which they were written. Is 


it conceivable then, that theſe Records could 
owe their Original to, or be made up of 
ſuch wretched Materials as Fable, Falſbood, 
and Improbability? 

Obj. 2. But, if Moſes did not borrow his 
hiſtorical Accounts of Things from the Hea- 
then Records, muſt not the Fews and Hea- 
bens have had ſome ancient Traditions in 

common; A 


That the Jews and Heathens had ſome 


Traditions in common, is not denied; and 


that they deriv'd ſuch Inſtitutions as were 
common to both, from the ſame common 
Source, from the Revelation made to Man- 
kind in the firſt Ages, may be ſafely grant- 
ed, without any Prejudice to the Point in 
Diſpute, as will be ſhewn immediately. 
Obj. 3. But, fince Moſes reſided ſo long 
in Egypt, and there appears to have been a 
great Similitude of Uſages obſerved by the 
Feus and Heathens, is it not reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that Moſes borrow'd ſome of his 


Inſtitutions from the Egyptians * 2 The learn- 


ed Spencer, Sir John Marſham, and others, 


were of Opinion, that he did, T hey had 
obſerv'd, 


** 3 N Mi. 
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obſerv'd, that Sacrifices, and ſeveral kinds of 


Idolatry, were prior to Moſes and the Holy 
Scriptures ; and from thence concluded, that 
the Laws and Ceremonies of the Hebrews 
were an Imitation of the Cuſtoms of Egyyt, 
and of the neighbouring Nations, — 
to the Worſhip of the one true God. 

But, can this Opinion poſſibly be true? 


Is it likely that Moſes would copy after the 


Heathens, when one great and principal In- 


tention of the Moſaical Inſtitution was to 
caution and ſecure the [/raelrtes againſt the 
Pagan Idolatry and Superitition ? "Moſes re- 


commends nothing more earneſtly to the 
Hebrews, than the avoiding the Converſation 
and Cuſtoms of the neighbouring Nations, 
Moſt of his Laws are expreſs and particular 


Prohibitions of ſeveral Practices in Uſe a- 
mongſt them: He ſeverely forbids a Cuſtom 
at that time univerſal, and in itſelf perfectly 


innocent, merely becauſe it was practiſed a- 
mongſt the Heathens, viz, the worſhipping 


the true God upon high Places, intending, by 
this Caution, to put a ſtop to all idolatrous 


Worſhip, to all kinds of Superſtition ; but 
particularly to thoſe licentious Feaſts, which 
had been introduced, and every where mul- 

tiplied upon the Occaſion, Now, is it con— 
ceivable after all this, that he would borrow 
any religious Uſages from the Heathens, 
from a People whole Religion, whoſe Cuſ- 


toms 
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toms and Inſtitutions he endeavoured to make 


the J/raelites abhor and deteſt ? 

The two learned Writers above-mention'd, 
I am ſenſible, will have it, that Circumciſion 
was practiſed in the moſt early Ages by the 
Egyptians, and that the Hebrews borrow'd 
the Inſtitution from that Pagan People. The 


only Proof produced for this Purpoſe is 


taken from a Paſſage in Herodotus, But, 
as this Paſſage has been judiciouſly explain'd, 
and the Objection clearly obviated by a late 


learned Writer, I ſhall only beg leave to 


trouble the Reader with a Word or two upon 
the Occaſion. 


It is obſervable, that what the Heathens 
have ſaid of Circumciſion are only imperfect 


Hints and mere Conjecture, Herodotus, who 


ſays moſt of it, declares at laſt, that he did 
not know where it was firſt inſtituted, whe- 


ther in Egypt or Ethiopia, and therefore not 
certainly whether in either; whereas Moſes | 


has given us a full and clear Account of the 


Original of the Inſtitution, the Truth of 


which cannot, with any Shew of Reaſon, 
be queſtion'd. Now, ſhall we heſitate a mo- 
ment to declare in favour of a Fact, of 
which we have a clear and credible Account 


in the Moſaical Hiſtory, when confronted 
only by incidental Hints and uncertain Con- 


n See Shuckford's 8 Cane Bin of the * and profane H. if 
tary, Vol. I. Book 5. Page 323. 


jectures, 
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jectures, eſpecially when thoſe Conjectures 
are advanced by a Perſon who liv'd above a 
' thouſand Years after Mo/es ? 


ce Beſides, we have the Teſtimony of a 


« Heathen Writer unqueſtionably confirming 
« Moſess Account of Abraham's Circumci- 


« fton, We read in Philo Byblius's Extracts 
e from Sanchontathon, that it was recorded 
e in the Phoenician Antiquities, that Ilus, 
who was alſo called Chronus, circumciſed 
« himſelf, and compelled his Companions 
« to do the fame. The ſame Author ſuffi- 
« ciently informs us who this 1/us or Chronus 

« was, by telling us he ſacrificed his only 


« Son; a plain Alluſion to Abraham's of- 


ce fering up his Son Iſaac. 


That by Chronus is here meant Abraham, 


appears from the Names that are given his 


Son and his Wife; for the Son who is ſup- 


poſed to be ſacrificed is called Jeoud, whom 
Cbronus is ſaid to have had by a Nymph 


named Anobret. The Reſemblance between 


theſe Names and the Characters by which 


1jaac and Sarah are deſcribed in Holy Writ 


is ſo manifeſt, that there is no queſtion to 


be made of it, but that by Chronus the Hiſ- 


torian meant 5 For when God 


commands Abraham to ſacrifice his Son, Gen. 


XX11. 2. he ſaith, Tage thy Son, mv Fehid, 


thy only Son; now by Jebid in the Hebrew 


© Shuckford's Conneftion, vol. I. N 326. 


Language, 
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Language, is meant the very ſame as b y Fe- 


oud in the Phænician. Anobret likewite | 


anſwers to the Character of Sarah in the 


exacteſt manner, ND Annoberet ſignifr-- 


ing ex gratia concipiens, the very Character 
by which ſhe is mention'd in Holy Writ, 


Through Faith Sara herſelf received Strength 


To concerve Seed : Heb. x1. II. 

Here then we have a plain Teſtimony 
from a Heathen Writer, that Abraham was 

_ circumciſed and his Family ; and that, be- 
fore there appears to have been an Taflance 


of this kind in the World. Till, therefore, 


an Inſtance of this Nature. is produced; til 
2 Proof is given of a Perſon's being circum- 

ciſed cotemporary with, or prior to Abra- 
ham, all that Sir Tohn Marſham, the learned 


Spencer, and others have offer'd upon the Sub- 


ject, is not much to the Purpoſe: For, till this 
is prov d, what Pretenſions can the Egyptian, 
or any other Heathen Nation upon Earth, 
plead to the original Inſtitution of Circum- 
ciſion? 

Now, if Moſes could not poſſibly borrow 
his Accounts of Things from the Heathens, 
it undeniably follows, that the Heathens 
muſt either have borrow'd the few Truths 
which remain in their Writings from the 
Hiſtory of Moſes, or elſe that both Me/es 
and the Heathens derived their Accounts 
from ſome Tradition they had of a pre- 


vious Revelation. The Infidel is at liberty 
to 


* 
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to take which Side of the Queſtion he plea- 

ſes ; upon either Suppoſition, the Authority 

olf the Moſaical Hiſtory is eſtabliſhed * 

Diſpute. 

„ if the Heathens boerse their Ae. 
counts of Things from the Hiſtory of Moſes, 


| the Point in diſpute is at an end. Their 


Concurrence with Moſes in the many mate- 
rial Inſtances which are taken notice of in 
the foregoing Pages, their Concurrence in 
the Practice of ſuch religious Inſtitutions as 
were manifeſtly the Reſult of a Revelation, 
is a clear Proof not only that the Hiſtory of 
Moſes is a true and faithful Account of the 
Beginning of Things, but an Account of 
Things revealed by God to Mankind. | 

But, if Moſes and the Heathens deriv'd 
their Accounts from ſome Tradition they had 
of a Revelation in the early Ages of the 
World, the Concluſion in favour of the Ma- 
 faical Hiſtory muſt be ſtill the ſame; it ne- 
ceſfarily follows, that the Hiſtory of Moſes 
| contains the reveal'd Will of God, which 
was the thing to be prov'd. 

Object. 4. The only Difficulty remaining, 
that I can poſſibly think of, is the follow- 
ing: Upon Suppoſition the ſacred and pro- 
fane Accounts of Things were deriv'd from 
the ſame common Source, from one and the 
fame Tradition, which Moſes and the Hea- 


thens had of a previous Revelation, does not 
Ee this 
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this imply, that the Religion of the old Pa- 
gans had ſome Pretenfitin to a Divine Origi- 
nal? And if fo, how ſhall we be able to 
know which is the pure Revelation of Hea- 
ven, that contuin'd in the Moſaical Hiſtory, 
or that recorded in the Writings of the Hea- 
thens? 

This Diffic vity bath been clearly obviated 
in the forego:ng P:ges; and, therefore, a 
Word oi two in anſwer to it may ſuffice. 
The FJerws and Heathens muſt undcubtedly 
have e d ſome religious Inſtitutions from 
one and the ſame Tradition, which both Peo- 
ple muſt have had of a previous Revelation: 
The Reſeniblance between the Uſages ob- 
ſerv'd by both, is a clear Proof of this Truth. 
As far, therefore, as the Accounts of the Ha- 
thens reſemble thoſe of Moſes, ſo far they 
may be allow'd to have ſome Claim to a Di- 
vine Original : But is this a Reaſon for con- 
cluding that the Accounts of the Heathens 
are the pure Revelation of Heaven? Is this 
a Reaſon that we ſhould heſitate a Moment 
to pronounce which was the revealed Will of 
God, the Jewiſh Religion, or the Pagan? Is 
not Religion liable to be corrupted : ? And has 
it not been clearly prov'd, in the foregoing 
Pages, that this was the Caſe amongſt the 
encient Pagans ? That the Traditions which 
they receiv'd from the Patriarchs, ſoon de- 
generated into Fable and Abſurdity? Their 


Theology, 
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Theology, it is certain, ſoon became a Syſtem 
of mere Impiety, The Accounts which the 
Heathen Writers have given of their Gods 
are monſtrous, and abſolutely irreconcileable 
with any Notions we can poſſibly form of 


the Divine Nature. They are ſaid to have 


been guilty of ſuch Acts of Cruelty and Bar- 


barity, as are ſhocking to common Huma- 


nity. Sanchoniathon tells us in fo man 


Words, that Saturn murder'd his Son and 
his Father, and buried his Brother alive; and 


Philo Byblius, his Tranſlator, will have it, 


that theſe Particulars are to be underſtood in 


a literal Senſe. In ſhort, almoſt all the an- 
cient Accounts of Things given us by the 
Heathens, are a Mixture of confuſed Fable 
and profane Abſurdity, _ 

Whereas in the Hiſtory of Moſes we meet 


with no improper Notions of the Almighty, 


nor any impious Sentiments with regard to 
his providential Diſpenſations; but the Great 
Creator is repreſented under Characters ſuit- 


able to his Majeſty, and the Worſhip that is 


paid him is by no means unworthy the Di- 
vine Appointment. The Laws and Inſtitu- 


tions of Moſes are evidently calculated for the 


Honour of God, and the Good of Mankind; 


and his whole Hiſtory has all the Marks of 


Truth, and an inſpir'd Character. 
Now, after all this, can we doubt which 
1s the true Account of Things, which 1s the 
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pure Revelation of Heaven, that contain'd 
in the Moſaical Hiſtory, or that recorded in 
the Writings of the Heathens? It muſt be 
remember'd, that one eſſential Character of 
a Divine Revelation i is, that it contains ſuch 
Doctrines and Precepts, and ſuch alone, as 
are conſiſtent with the Divine Attributes, 
and the fundamental Truths of natural Re- 
ligion. But, as the Heathen Religions can 
never be reconciled with, or come up to this 
Character, the Difficulty above. mentioned 
muſt vaniſh of courſe. 

I ſhall only beg leave to ſum up the Argu- 
ment in a few Words. It is clear then, from 
the foregoing Obſervations, _ 

I, That the Practice of ſeveral Uſages and 
Inſtitutions (particularly Sacrifices, Oracles, 
and the Ov/ervation of the ſeventh Day) 
was univerſal in the earlieſt Ages. | 
2. That theſe Inſtitutions could not have 
been univerſally practiſed, unleſs a Revela- 
tion had been made relating to them. 

3. That, conſequently, a Revelation was 
made to Mankind! in the early Ages of the 
World. 

4. That the ſacred and profane Stories, 
Cuſtoms, Inſtitutions, &c, (particularly the 

_ Inſtitutions juſt mention'd) have ſuch a ma- 
nifeſt Reſemblance, as ſhews, that either Mo- 


ſes muſt have borrow'd his Accounts of 
Te 


K 
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Things from the Heathens, or the Heatbens 


from him, or elſe voth from ſome previous 
Revelation. 


5. That Moſes could not poſſibly borrow 


' his Accounts from the Heathens, and, conſe- 
quently, that either the Heathens muſt have 
borrow'd from him, or both Moſes and the 
Heathens from ſome previous Revelation, 
Upon either Suppoſition it is clear, that the 


God. 


ow ths latter Suppoſition, indeed, that 
Moſes and the Heathens deriv'd their Ac- 
counts of Things from the ame common Tra- 


dition, a ſeeming Difficulty ariſes. Upon 


this Suppoſition, it may poſſibly be urged, 


that the Religion of the Heathens had ſome 


Pretenſions to a Divine Original. 


In reply to this, therefore, it is obſerv'd, 


that, whatever Pretenfions the Religion of the 


Heathens had to a Divine Original, it ſoon 


loſt its Title to that Character; that the Tra- 
ditions which the Heathens receiv'd from the 


ancient Patriarchs, ſoon degenerated into Fa- 


ble and Abſurdity ; that their Theology, in 
ſhort, became a Syſtem of mere Impiety, 
the Accounts which they themſelves have 


given of their Gods, being Org to com- 


mon Humanity. 


And from hence it is concluded, that the 
Hiſtory of Moſes is the only true Account of 
the 


Hiftory of Moſes contains the reveal d Will i 
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the Beginning of Things, The only pure Re- 


velation that Mankind enjoyed before the 
Publication of the Geſpel. | 


The END of the Second Volume, 
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